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The Place to Get Lumber in a Hurry-- 


KLAMATH FALLS 
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LUMBERMAN 


No doubt, vou have noticed a “change of heart” on the part of your 


customers. 


demand today than it was a few weeks ago. 


Business is on the up-grade and lumber is much more in 


If you need soft-textured, carefully dried, perfectly milled lumber 


to balance your assortments, here’s the place to get it. 


We can 


quickly fill your orders for California White Pine Selects and Fac- 
tory items, or lumber for industrial purposes. 


Our new cut-up plant is nearing completion. 
will be in operation and we can then give prompt deliveries on any 


cut stock specifications. 


About June 10th it 


Write now for quotations on the stock you need. 


SHAW BERTRAM LUMBER Co. 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 
1181 Woolworth Building 
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If the home is to continue as 
the greatest and most valua- 
ble institution in American 
life, it is your duty, as a dis- 
tributor of the materials used 
in home construction, to see 
that the home builder is given 
every opportunity to select 
the best. To promote living 
WITHIN THE HOME, help him 
make the interior more liv- 
able. Your business is an im- 
portant factor in making 
home life delightfully inter- 
esting and attractive to every 


member of a family. 
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kitchen units. 














Piywood of Recognized Quality 
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Built to Your Order 


American Plywood 


Corporation 
New London 


Wisconsin 


Unit Systems . 
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Money Making 


KITCHEN MAID 
Built in Kitchen U nits 


The day of the mill work carpenter built shelf and 
closet is past. Modern buildings and homes are being 
equipped with up-to-date (cabinet made) standardized 


The makers of Kitchen Maid originated the idea, and 
offer exclusive advantages not obtainable in imitations. 
The architects, builders, and home builders to whom 
you are selling building material, demand up-to-date 
kitchen equipment. Why make them go elsewhere when 
you are the logical man to profit from the sale? You 
should be selling them. 

Kitchen Maid units come in various finishes to suit any 
decorative scheme. There is a unit for every kitchen 
need. They may be used singly or in combination to fit 
every requirement. 

Write for the catalogue of Kitchen Maid Standard 
. . the added profit line for you. 


WasmMuTH ENpicotr CoMpANY 


ANDREWS, @ INDIANA 


(TICHEN MAID 
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Harvesting the Most Prof- 
itable Part of the 
Forest Crop 


ETAILED cost studies have pret- 
[) ty well established the fact that 

there is little or no profit, if not 
a positive loss, for the lumber manu- 
facturer in cutting trees of small diam- 
eter, the size varying with the species 
and with other factors. For a long 
time the belief persisted that there was 
nevertheless economy in cutting clean 
rather than “selectively”; but with the 
development of the idea of sustained 
yield and perpetual operation have 
come efforts to evolve practicable 
methods of removing successive tree 
crops from the land. In most cases 
a sustained yield means that a ma- 
ture crop shall be harvested without 
undue injury to immature crops left 
for later harvesting. 

It will hardly be asserted that all 
the problems connected with selective 
logging have been solved. For one 
thing, it must be admitted that some 
injury is done to the young growth 
while removing the mature trees; and 
such protection as is afforded the 
young stuff may be achieved only at 
an added cost chargeable to current 
logging or to the future crop. It is 
to be expected, however, that as the 
policy of selective logging gains in 
practical support there will be im- 
provements in methods and machinery 
that will increase efficiency while re- 
ducing the amount of injury to the 
remaining stumpage. 

Because of the importance of every 
factor that vitally affects the present 
prosperity and the ultimate destiny of 
the lumber industry, there must be a 
widespread interest among lumbermen 
in the experiment in selective logging 
on a large scale undertaken by the 
Clearwater Timber Co., described 
elsewhere in this issue. Perhaps the 
undertaking should no longer be 
termed an experiment, for it evidently 
has gone far enough to demonstrate 
its practicability from the viewpoints 
of both economic conversion and sus- 
tained yield. 

There can be no denying the fact 
that the lumber industry has been 
and still is guided largely by precedent 
and example. It may well be that the 
industry is still too much influenced 
by the established practice of cutting 
clean and moving to a new location. 
Certainly, the concept of a sustained 
yield and perpetual operation on one 
site is revolutionary from the view- 
point of a quarter- or a_ half-century 
back. But since there is no other 
place to go for lumber supply and 
since there is no other use for vast 
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areas of land in this country than for 
growing trees, it is inevitable that a 
lumber industry shall be developed 
that is somehow based upon a succes- 
sion of tree crops. Selective cutting 
appears to point the way and to mark 
the beginning of such an industry. 
Therefore, lumbermen who are bold 
enough and confident enough to make 
an immediate start in that direction 
deserve the praise of their fellow lum- 
bermen as well as the confidence and 
support of the public. 





Benefits and Duties 
Involved in Retail 
Distribution 


T APPEARS to be an established 

and universal principle that every 

benefit conferred carries with it a 
corresponding obligation. This rule 
has an application to the situation of 
the retail lumberman, as the exclusive 
local distributer of lumber and other 
building materials. If he claims for 
himself the right to be the exclusive 
distributer, he must accept the implied 
obligation to be efficient and enter- 
prising in serving his territory. This 
means, of course, that to the degree 
that he enlarges his field he must in- 
crease and improve his functions. 

At the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, as related: in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of May 2, pages 46-47, 
there was adopted a code that fixes 
the status of the retailer as a dis- 
tributer of lumber. The significance 
of this code is well explained in a let- 
ter sent to the members of his organ- 
ization by R. G. Hyett, secretary of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, and published in part elsewhere 
in this paper. Mr. Hyett said: 

“This code, if adpoted by a retailer, 
means only one thing, that the retailer 
becomes the principal distributer and 
agent of the lumber manufacturers 
and as such should be a capable es- 
timator and in position to supply ma- 
terial for every purpose, whether it be 
derrick material, or bridge or highway 
construction, or to the highway com- 
mission. The retailer should find in 
this a new interest in lumber and an 
epportunity to improve quality in 
building. Instead of waiting for the 
job, he seeks the prospect and becomes 
a representative of a systematized 
branch of the lumber industry, inter- 
ested in self and industrial preserva- 
tion.” 

Mr. Hyett’s statement means, of 
course, that the dealer will not enjoy 
the full benefits of his situation unless 
he is a competent and efficient mer- 
chandiser of lumber. The amount of 


lumber sold in his territory will be a 
measure of his enterprise and energy. 
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Kiln-Drying of Timbers 
a Step in Lumber’s 
Advance 


y IS well known that dry lumber, 
other factors being the same, js 

stronger than green. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that where strength js 
a matter of importance the lumber or 
timbers used should be dry. But it 
has not hitherto been the practice to 
kiln-dry large timbers, and in air-dry- 
ing they are said to lose, through 
checking and the development of 
other defects, enough in strength to 
offset, in part at least, the gains due 
to reduction in moisture content. Such 
checking also mars the appearance of 
the timbers. 

Improvement in kiln-drying during 
recent times has been one of the most 
encouraging developments in the lum- 
ber industry, as indicating not only 
actual progress but a disposition to 
make practical use of the results of 
scientific research. There is no longer 
any valid reason why any wood-user 
should not be able to obtain lumber 
dried to the moisture content best 
suited to his needs. Neither is there 
any reason why he should not be able 
to determine with all necessary accu- 
racy whether the lumber he buys is 
of that degree of dryness. 

In view of the degree of perfection 
achieved in the drying of thinner lum- 
ber, and of the advantages likely to 
accrue to the lumber industry from 
the drying of structural timbers, it was 
to be expected that the utility of the 
dry-kiln would be extended to include 
structural timbers. This has now been 
done by the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., 
as described elsewhere in this paper. 
While the material dried was for a 
special purpose, where appearance cut 
more figure than it ordinarily would 
in the use of timbers, yet the experi- 
ment serves to demonstrate the prob- 
able economy of drying timbers for 
the customary uses. 

Not only the current but the usual 
situation of the lumber industry is 
such as to stimulate lumbermen to 
seek every means and opportunity for 
extending the use of wood and mak- 
ing their product more acceptable and 
more serviceable in established uses. 
The industries that have made the 
most notable advances in recent years 
and that have been able most strongly 
to intrench themselves in their mar- 
kets have been those that have fol- 
lowed their products through to the 
ultimate users, striving to serve and 
satisfy everybody in any manner con- 
cerned with their distribution, conver- 
sion, fabrication and use. 
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Care in Manufacture Plus Care in Shipment 


HERE is plainly discernible in the 
lumber industry a tendency to 
hold lumber in better esteem. 
This is good business policy for the 
obvious reason that the user of a com- 
modity can hardly be expected to 
think better of it than do the producer 
and distributer. Wood is a material 
susceptible of great refinement in 
manufacture and fabrication, as is evi- 
denced by the beautiful articles of fur- 
niture, interior finish and other prod- 
ucts into which it is often converted. 
Altogether too often lumber prod- 
ucts that have come from the saw and 
the woodworking machine in admirable 
condition have been so neglected and 
misused in subsequent handling, trans- 
porting and storing as to imply a con- 
tempt for a meritorious product and 


an indifference to the sales value of 
good appearance. It is believed to be 
a matter of great significance to the 
lumber industry that nowadays wood 
at every stage of manufacture and 
handling is more commonly protected 
from injury and disfigurement. 

More general kiln drying at the 
point of manufacture; planing and 
otherwise working at the same point, 
and careful storing afterward; wrap- 
ping into packages or bundles; lining 
of freight cars with paper for ship- 
ment of lumber products; dust-proof 
storage at the yard of the retail dis- 
tributer, and care in delivery and han- 
dling at the point of use, all are fac- 
tors in making lumber a quality prod- 
uct worth a quality price. 

It is doubtful if any other material 


could survive the ill treatment to 
which lumber has in times past been 
subjected and still retain so respectable 
a place in the opinon of the public. 
Unfortunately, the neglect or indiffer- 
ence of one factor may nullify the 
carefulness of all others. A careless 
deliveryman or a negligent carpenter- 
contractor may undo much if not all 
the good work of millman and retailer. 
It is, of course, to the interest of all 
lumbermen to see that their product 
goes into ultimate use in the best pos- 
sible condition, in order that it may 
maintain the public’s good opinion. 
The public must think well enough 
of the product to pay what it is worth, 
and whether that shall be the pub- 
lic’s opinion of lumber will be largely 
determined by the attitude of lumber- 
men themselves toward their product. 





Business Improving in Western 


Pennsylvania 


PitTsBURGH, Pa,, May 11.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of directors of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, held here last Friday, some encouraging 
reports were given as to the outlook for busi- 
ness. In some districts a good deal of figuring 
has been done on business that has not yet been 
placed, but the outlook generally is more en- 
couraging. These reports made by the directors 
covering the various districts were as follows: 

1. While building permits in this district 
are considerably higher than last year’s, they 
are for larger construction work. Home build- 
ing and repair work is beginning to pick up, 
and we believe there will be a gradual in- 
crease in this kind of building for the next 
few months. 

2. Business is less than that of one year 
ago. Collections are slow. Banks are not 
making any loans, and their refusal to lend 
has a tendency to retard our business. How- 
ever, we are very hopeful regarding the out- 
look. 

3. Business has shown its usual spring 
pick-up. While the improvement may be only 
temporary, is quite a relief after the long; dull 
winter. Collections are very slow, and it is 
hard to close up on old accounts, 

4. Indications point to some building in 
our county this year. Collections are slow. 

5. Business last month was better than at 
any time this year. There is a somewhat 
better spirit. 

6. Business shows some seasonal improve- 
ment Over last year’s. Work being done is all 
Small improvements and remodeling. Collec- 
tions are slow. 

7. Business is slow, but better than in 
1930. Most work is necessary remodeling and 
repairing. Collections are fair. 

8. Business shows a slight 
Over 1930. 


improvement 
There is not much house building, 
projects being mostly repairing and remodel- 
ing. 

9. 3usiness is lower than it was last year, 
on account of the depression in the coal in- 
dustry, as it is the main support in our terri- 
tory No road construction is being done in 
our county at present. 

10. Collections are slow. There is con- 
Siderably more figuring than in April. We 
are getting some new business. 

1] Business off from last year, although 
there are some indications of a pick-up in in- 
dustrial buying. A million dollar industrial 
expansion now under way is giving employ- 
— which is needed in our district at this 
ime, 


12. There has been no improvement in 


business. ‘There was some increase in figur- 
ing, but orders are slow in developing. We 
do not look for any immediate improvement. 
We believe recovery will be slow, and that 
it will be 1932 before conditions are favorable 
again. 

13. Industrial business is very slow. Not 
much house building is being done. Jobs are 
mostly small—repairing and remodeling. Col- 
lections are fair to good. 

14. Improvement in trade is reported for 
the last month. Some Government work has 
started, which will help our district consider- 
ably. Collections are slow. 





. . + 
Situation in Los Angeles 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 13.—With unsold 
lumber at 6,056,000 board feet—about the same 
as for the week previous—incoming cargoes 
totaled 15,200,000 board feet, according to the 
report of 24 local firms released today. There 
were 15 cargoes of fir, with 13,534,000 feet, 
board measure, and 3 cargoes of redwood with 
1,666,000 board feet, as there were no cargoes of 
redwood last week. Forty-eight vessels are re- 
ported laid up and one operating offshore. 








[11's THE ONLY WAY WE CAN GET OVER IT | 














Orr, in Chicago Tribune 


Reprinted from Jan, 15, 1921, issue American Lum- 
berman, 


Building permits are still lagging, being valued 
at $971,324 for the first nine days of May. This 
is conforming to the total for April, which 
reached a new low of $3,413,850 as compared to 
$7,026,972 for April, 1930. 





Georgia Company Placed in 


Receivership 


Macon, Ga., May 11.—Following the ap- 
pointment in the State court last Thursday 
night of a receivership for the Case-Fowler 
Lumber Co., of this city, the company filed in 
the United States district court a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy. Judge M. D. Jones, of 
the Bibb County superior court, appointed 
P. F. Brock, a Macon attorney, as receiver. 
This receivership was granted on the petition 
of the First National Bank of Atlanta as trus- 
tee under a trust deed executed in April, 1926, 
in connection with an issue of $500,000 of first 
mortgage bonds. In the Federal court, Judge 
Bascom S. Deaver appointed as receivers in 
bankruptcy H. L. MacEwen, secretary of the 
company, and C. E. Allen, president of the 
First National Bank & Trust Co., of Macon, 
which is affiliated with the First National 
Bank of Atlanta. 

Operations at the company’s plants here, in 
Doctortown and Swainsboro, Ga., ceased on 
Friday morning. There were few men work- 
ing at the Macon plant, but at Doctortown, 
where the plant was operated as the Fowler- 
McCann Lumber Co., 175 men were thrown 
out of employment. 

Of the $500,000 in bonds issued in 1926, 
$133,500 had been retired, but the company 
found itself unable to meet the sinking fund 
and interest payment that fell due on March 1, 


Contracts for Public 


Construction 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 11.— Contract 
awards for public and semi-public construction 
amounting to $27,904,799 were reported last 
week to the public works section of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employment, 
according to an announcement today by Fred C. 
Croxton, vice chairman of the committee. The 
total reported since Dec. 1, last, now stands at 
$1,404,114,652. 

Returns for last week cover 167 projects in 
32 States and the District of Columbia and in- 
clude Federal and State buildings, hospitals, 
schools, colleges, bridges, streets and highways 
etc. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Public and Semi-public Building Costs 


We should like to know what is the consen- 
sus of prominent architects, contractors and 
others, as to completed costs of building (fairly 
large semi-public buildings), as between 1912 
and now. What is the approximate percen- 
tage up or down?—INQuIRY No. 2,633. 

[This inquiry is made by a Canadian lumber 
concern which requests that its name be with- 
held. It is believed that the general impression 
is that the present costs of building are some- 
what lower than they were a few years ago, 
but no data for comparison between the present 
prices and those of 1912 on the type of build- 
ing referred to are available. In the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of April 18, 1931, was published 
an article entitled “Turn Your Home Building 
Prospects Into Customers,” including a chart 
covering the cost of the lumber in a house in 
1913 and each year since that time. A re- 
print of that article has been sent to the in- 
quirer. 

In the Monthly Labor Review for April, 1931, 
were given some figures covering the estimated 
cost per cubic foot of building construction in 
Detroit, Mich., for August, 1915, in comparison 
with various months in succeeding years begin- 
ning with 1920 and ending with January, 1931. 
Though these figures pertain to one city only, 
a part of the table was sent to this inquirer and 
is reproduced herewith: 

Estimated Cost in Cents per Cubic Foot of 

Building Construction in Detroit, Mich. 


August January 

Churches and theaters: 1915 1931 

Fireproof ...... ein weed 18 27 

0, Ree eer ne 15% 201% 
Office buildings: 

OE a be og oan piawaes . 80% 39 

Dn c¢stenecdwraandadiows 22 25 
Hotels: 

0 A a are rere ee 3314 42% 

a art or ora Banger Dalia 29%, 25% 
Schools: Fireproof ..........-. y a4 32 
Hospitals: Fireproof ......... 32 32 
Apartments: 

ares eee eat meee 35 39 

a rere 291% 34% 

Srick (ordinary) ...... ss ae 24 

rrr ere 24 22% 
Garages: 

0. ee ae 17 

Mill construction .......... 11 

aco cecke ed ecenaes es 10 

0) ER eae ee ~ 8 


Interest in present cost of building compared 
with that in earlier years is keen just at this 
time, but definite comparisons are not readily 
made. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will wel- 
come contributions of information along this 
line. —EpITor. | 


ele . . . 

Piling and Shipping by Piecework 

We are operating an 8-foot band sawmill. 
We have been wondering if any of the mills 
throughout the South handle the piling of 
their green lumber and the shipping of their 
dry lumber on a piecework basis, instead of 
paying their men by the hour. We know 
that you are very familiar with such condi- 
tions and we would appreciate your giving 
us information on this point. If you have 
any idea what the piecework rates are, we 
should be very pleased to have this informa- 
tion INQUIRY No. 2,631. 


[This request is made by a southern hard- 
wood producer. Inquiries addressed to south- 
ern lumber manufacturers brought responses 
substantially as follows: 

A hardwood operator in Mississippi advises 
that the only piecework he does is the stack- 
ing and loading, and says: “For stacking both 
green and dry lumber we pay 45 cents a thou- 
sand feet. At our associated plant we pay 20 
cents a thousand feet for loading dry lumber, 
and 40 cents a thousand feet for stacking lum- 
ber on the kiln platform.” 

A Texas operator says: “The only piecework 


that we are doing is stacking kiln trucks, and 
this is at so much a truck, according to the 
size of the lumber stacked.” 

A Louisiana operator says: “The only piece- 
work we have done around our mills is the 
stacking of lumber at the green sorter. We 
pay 85 cents a car, the cars averaging 3,500 
feet, which would be about 24 to 25 cents a 
thousand feet for this stacking.” 

Another Louisiana operator says: “We do 
not operate a yard. We kiln dry 100 percent 
of our production, except timbers, which are 
shipped green from the timber dock. There- 
fore our basis of payment for stacking is per 
kiln car load, and as these loads vary in length 
from 12 to 20 feet, they contain different 
amounts of footage, according to the length 
stacked. These are averaged and the basis per 
car works out about 28 cents a thousand for 
labor cost on the average. In our shipping we 
do not pay our car loaders by the thousand 
feet. They work on a flat rate per day, but 
are paid a bonus for time which is figured out 
to be more than an average day’s work, or 
what might be termed ‘the task.’ Our loading 
cost includes the checkers and the shipping 
clerks and other incidental expense. Our aver- 
age is running around 50 cents a_ thousand 
feet.” This particular mill recently has had a 
very complete time study and has adopted the 


incentive basis of payment; in other words, jt 
pays a day rate based on a certain amount of 
work, and for any work above that the labor- 
ers receive a bonus in time. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would like to 
hear from many additional mills in the South, 
as well as elsewhere, regarding piecework op- 
erations.—EpiTor. ] 


Purchasers of Orange Tree Logs 

Will you please tell us what uses, if any, 
are found for orange wood, and can you advise 
us of possible purchasers of orange tree logs 
that run approximately 12 inches in diameter 
and 8 feet long?—INQuIRY No. 2,634. 

[This request is made by a California lumber 
concern. It is understood that orange wood js 
available only when for some reason trees are 
removed from orchards. The wood, therefore. 
could hardly be expected to enter commerce in 
a large way. In times past dental supply con- 
cerns have shown interest in obtaining supplies 
of “orange” so called “dental” sticks, and 
“orange sticks” have long been used by mani- 
curists for cleaning and polishing finger nails, 
The “orange” wood used by dentists is thought 
to be an imported species and not the wood of 
the fruit tree, though evidence is not positive on 
this point. The name of the inquirer will be 
supplied on request.—Fpiror. | 
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No mills have started up in | Chicago lumber in any market) The Lumperman is now devot- 


the Winona, Minn., section, as in the 
logs cannot be had until the shaken by 


ice melts out of Beef Slough | power earthquake. 


boom. The mills on the upper + 
Mississippi and its tributaries,| This extra 


including the Chippewa and St. | NogruwesrerN 


world 


could not be,ing considerable attention to 


million-horse-| the investigation of the differ- 
ent systems with a view to de- 
* termining which is best adapted 


number of the to the use of mill owners, and 


Lumperman if it reaches any satisfactory 


Croix, will be nearly a month | (May 14, 1881) is devoted ex-| Conclusions it will take occ 


behind last year in starting up. 
* * * 


clusively to 


the interests of | Sion before long to lay some 
Chicago and its lumber trade. of the results of its inquiry 
About 1,500,000 feet of logs, |It is historical 


and statistical] | before its readers. 


estimated to be worth $12,000, |to a degree that leaves really _ = 


got out of the St. Paul, Minn., | nothing more to be said. A city It is 


estimated that over 


boom, April 27, by passing over possessed of the facilities for, 14,000 carloads of lumber were 


or under the stringers. 
+ * * 


receiving and distributing over shipped over the Chicago & 
fifteen hundred million feet of | Northwestern this winter be- 


The Chicago lumberman of lumber in a single season, and| tween Marinette, Wis., and Es- 
c 


today is a restless, ambitious, 


the men with 


the energy, canaba, Mich. 


fearless spirit that will never brains and capital to handle - 6 @ 


stop while there is an inch of that enormous business, is cer- 


E. W. Bond & Son, Fife 


territory to conquer between | tainly deserving of any amount Lake, Mich., have sold _ their 


the two oceans. 


“ | . 1e ; 
an end he lays out money like he an d upon a : 
water, and overcomes obstacles |‘U™YET ¢ istrict included.) 


that would hopelessly defeat a | - 
man of less nerve. He has few A, jam of 
of the faults and many of the 
best qualities to be found in 
human nature. He is a lover 
of good horseflesh, and _ is 
somewhat prone to build fine 
houses and go to Europe. He 


|that the 


gered, 
* 


To accomplish \of flattering comment that can) pine lands to Frank Chickering, 


(Map of| of Grand Rapids, and Frank 
Keyser, of Bond’s Mill. The 
* sale includes 24,000,000 feet of 


logs at Evart, timber and logs now in the 
Mich., has raised the river so|/ake, teams, logging equipment 
bridges are 


endan-| 29d mill site, the consideration 
for the whole being $80,000. 

b “Le . . . 
* Chickering & Keyser will re- 


It is probably known to most| build the mill lately burned and 
readers that there are several| ¢xpect to have it ready for op- 


is whole-souled, large of heart | kinds of electric light that have | eration in 90 days. 


and generous to a fault. He is | been perfected, though only one | 
more free from “littleness” in|has yet been sold to any con-| 


* * @# 
Hood, Gale & Co.’s_ boom, 


a business deal than any other |siderable extent. The difference| Big Rapids, Mich., gave way; 
class of men in the world. He|in the systems is in the ma-| April 27, letting out 2,000,000 
never plays the baby act when|cines for generating the cur-| feet of logs; also booms with 


worsted in a trade. 
parts his hair in the middle 
and seldom affects kid gloves 
or swallow tails. 





He never | rent and the devices for feed-| 1,000,000 feet, a 
ing the carbons in the lamps) break in the Tioga dam. All 
by which various degrees of | the boom timbers and most of 
His faith in | steadiness and perfection are|the piers and piles are gone, 


caused by 


himself and the supremacy of | produced in the light. * * *) entailing a heavy loss. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Cut Oversold; Shipments Exceed Sales; 
Retail Trade Improving 


Southern pine bookings in the week ended May 9 ex- 
ceeded the cut by 3% percent, while shipments were 
almost 10 percent above the cut. Accumulation is there- 
fore being avoided, production being more than a third 
below last year’s, but order files are thinning down. Aver- 
age unfilled orders on May 2 were 17 percent below those 
of the year’s high point, reached March 7. Reports from 
practically all sales territories indicate a seasonal increase 
in retail demand, but say that buying is done very con- 
servatively in small lots for quick shipment. They say 
that competition is probably keener than it has been 
recently, and that buyers make efforts to obtain conces- 
sions. Demand from railroads and most industrial users 
is slow, but box lumber moves fairly well. With the be- 
ginning of heavy construction, there has been an im- 
provement in the demand for large sizes, and export de- 
mand for sawn timbers is better. 


Production of the Western Pines Continues Curtailed; 
Prices a Trifle Stiffer | 


While production in the Inland Empire during the week 
ended May 9 had increased to 48 percent of capacity, as 
compared with 45 percent the preceding week, identical 
mills cut exactly one-third less than they did in the cor- 
responding week of last year. Bookings made 77 percent 
of the cut, compared with 93 percent the preceding week. 
Total shipments in the first 17 weeks of the year exceeded 
the production by 17 percent. Stocks of the 83 identical 
mills reporting May 9 were lower than those of a year ago, 
but this year a smaller proportion is covered by orders. 
Sales reports for the period ended May 13 indicate a slight 
stiffening in prices. While inch No. 2 Pondosa was 
weaker, other commons and the selects strengthened a 
little. Idaho inch No. 3 was a trifle stronger, and all 
higher grades a trifle weaker, but the changes were unim- 
portant. Pondosa shop showed further weakening. The 
market is quite competitive, and is disturbed by offerings 
of surplus lots. 

The California pine stock report of April 1 showed total 
holdings 15.6 percent larger, but while stocks of lower 
grades had increased about a third, those of No. 3 shop 
and better were 10.2 percent lower. Total unfilled orders 
were 14 percent off, those for lowers being only 7 percent 
down, while those for uppers were 40 percent down. Sales 
in the week ended May 9 were 18 percent above the cut. 


West Coast Bookings Continue Below the Production; 
Foreign Trade Recovers 


West Coast bookings continued below production during 
the week ended May 9. They were 5.72 percent under, 
compared with 4.23 the preceding week, mostly because of 
a slight increase in the output, from 45 to almost 46 percent 
of capacity. Reports from a group of identical mills 
showed an increase of about 1 percent in production and 
a decline of about 1 percent in sales. 

Total bookings remained practically the same as in the 
preceding week. Rail volume was maintained, and there 
Was a decrease in domestic cargo and local bookings that 
was offset by a recovery in foreign business from the ab- 
normally low volume of the preceding week. 

An extensive compilation of reports of 749 mills for the 
first quarter of this year shows that their cut was only 
32.34 percent of capacity; 305 mills contributing to the 
barometer cut 35.32 percent of capacity, and 444 mills not 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 42 and 43; 


contributing cut 16.34 percent of capacity. Inventories of 
358 small mills on April 1 were 2.15 percent lower than on 
Jan. 1. Since the first of the year the larger mills have 
shipped about 5 percent more than their cut. 

Rail trade is draggy, with both retailers and industrial 
users purchasing very conservatively. In the period ended 
May 11 prices lost their slight gain of the preceding week. 
No. 1 dimension, 2x4-inch, kept even, but there were de- 
clines of 15 cents in drop siding, 20 cents in No. 1 boards, 
and 30 cents in flooring averages. 

The Atlantic coast market is highly competitive, although 
the March movement was 40 percent below last year’s, 
for consumption is below expectations, and some sellers 
are quoting lower prices than would be based on a S9 in- 
tercoastal rate. Reports as to residential building and 
heavy construction, however, are increasingly encourag- 
ing. California trade is slow, but stocks there are at a low 
point and receipts are small, so the market is steady. 

Foreign trade is dull, perhaps partly because buyers 
have not yet adjusted themselves to the firmer attitude of 
the mills as a result of closer organization for exporting. 

The fir log market is demoralized, with many sales being 
made at $1 and a few at $4 off list. 


Hardwood Mills Report Big Decline in Oak Stocks; 
Foreign Trade Prospects Improved 


Southern hardwood sales in the week ended May 9 ex- 
ceeded the cut by 16 percent, and northern sales were 
about 35 percent below the cut. The cut in both regions 
is about 40 percent below last year’s; the southern cut is 
likely to continue low, and the northern will soon be show- 
ing its seasonal decline. Foreign business is fairly good, 
and is expected to be stimulated by announcement of an 
advance in transatlantic rates. In the domestic market, 
automobile factory demand has further improved, but the 
furniture plants continue inactive. Oak flooring manu- 
facturers are buying good quantities of rough stock. South- 
ern oak stocks were about 28 percent lower April 1 than 
on Oct. 1, so the mills are justified in looking for an im- 
provement in prices. Demand from millwork plants and 
retailers, while subnormal, is showing a seasonal im- 
provement. 


Northern Hemlock Prices Reduced; Sales Increase; 
Trade in Northern Pine Draggy 


Northern pine mills have been increasing their produc- 
tion, as they usually do at this time of year, but the cut 
of identical plants is 30 percent below that of last year, and 
fewer mills are operating. Declines in western pines and 
other competitive species have intensified competition, 
and though there have been corresponding reductions in 
northern pine, these have not resulted in much increase 
in sales. A new list of northern pine quotations appears 
in this issue. To date this year the mills have both sold 
and shipped 27 percent more than their cut, and unfilled 
orders amount to about 8 percent of gross stocks, most of 
the buying continuing to be for rush shipment. 

Northern hemlock production has recently been at about 
16 percent of capacity, compared with 21 percent for the 
corresponding week last year. Bookings in the week ended 
May 2 were at practically last year’s level at identical mills, 
partly because of a further reduction in prices of 50 cents, 
to $9.50 off the Broughton list. April 1 stocks of 23 
identical firms were 8 percent larger than those of the same 
date last year, but there were considerable declines in hold- 
ings of No. 1 and merchantable dimension, and stocks of 
No. 1 boards were a third lower. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 68 to 71 
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o You Want Demoralization o 


Wilson Compton Tells Why Soviet Republic Should Be Restrained From 


I am glad to comply with your 
request for a statement of the 
case of the “Lumbermen vs. Rus- 
sia.” I am particularly glad to 
answer the question frequently 
raised as to whether the United 
States should sacrifice a promis- 
ing export trade with Russia by 
interfering with the sale of 
tussian lumber and pulpwood in 
the United States. 

The lumber industry of the 
United States is greatly disturbed 
over the prospect of serious com- 
petition from lumber imported 
from the Soviet Union. Our fears 
have not been aroused, nor our 
conclusions reached, as the re- 
sult of the widespread publicity 
recently given in the press to 
the Russian question. They re- 
sult from a careful study of the 
organization and progress of the 
Russian lumber industry which 
we have carried on for several 


years. 
Start of Russian Lumbering 


The forests of the Soviet Union 
along with other private prop- 
erty were nationalized after the 
Bolshevik government came into 
power in 1917. Lumber mills and 
other equipment used in lumber- 
ing operations were confiscated 
from private owners. These mills 
had a pre-war capacity of more 
than 6 billion feet annually. The 
lumber industry of the Soviet 
Union, which is operated by 
a number of _ regional state 
agencies, the so-called “trusts,” 
under the control of the Supreme 
Council of National Economy, 
conducts its operations with free 
raw materials, plant and equip- 
ment. It is therefore relieved of 
stumpage costs and the burden- 
some overhead costs of produc- 
tion which in lumber operations 
in the United States and most 
other countries of the world 
amount to more than one-half of 
the total mill cost of lumber. 


Work Performed by Forced Labor 


The major part of the remain- 
ing cost of production of lumber 
consists of labor. It has already 
been demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of at least one Govern- 
ment department that in the 
Soviet Union a substantial por- 
tion, if not all, of the laborin the 
lumber industry is performed by 
convicts, exiles, and other labor- 
ers who work under some degree 
of compulsion, for wages, if any, 
which are fixed arbitrarily by 
the State, and under living and 


working conditions over which 
they have no _ control. Labor 
costs in the production of lum- 


ber in the Soviet Union are there- 
fore insignificant as compared to 
those in other countries. 

The Soviet Union is said to 
contain as much as one-half of 
the total softwood timber of the 
world in a forest area larger 
than the entire continental 
United States. While in part of 
this area adequate transporta- 
tion facilities are now lacking, 
an immense forest stand, as yet 
scarcely tapped, is adequately 
served with water transporta- 
tion providing direct communi- 
cation with all parts of Russia. 

The Soviet Union, therefore, 
has the practical means to com- 
pete against the world in lum- 


Wasuincron, D. C., May 11.—John Byrns, of the Byrns Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati, in a letter to Wilson Compton, secretary and manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, states that he has a good 
many friends in the machine tool business who are very indignant that 
Russia is not allowed to flood the United States with merchandise so 
they can, in turn, sell their products to Russia. 

The Cincinnati lumberman, having heard a good deal of such talk, 
asked Mr. Compton to write the lumbermen’s side of the story in order 
that the tool manufacturers and others may clearly understand just why 
Russian competition promises to be so destructive unless some steps are 


taken to restrict it. 


The reasons why American lumbermen oppose 


importation of Russian lumber and other forest products are clearly 
stated by Mr. Compton, whose letter begins on this page. 





ber without being hampered by 
ordinary costs of material and 
labor. Moreover, its necessities 
for foreign credits to carry on 
other activities (particularly, in- 
dustrial development involving 
huge capital expenditures) are 
such that it is literally forced to 
produce and export lumber re- 
gardless of price, to the fullest 
extent of its rapidly expanding 
facilities. In fact Soviet officials 
assert that the primary and com- 
pelling object of their export 
trade is to finance imports. 

From 900,000,000 feet in 1921, 
Russian lumber production has 
increased to ten billion feet in 
1930. Exports have kept pace, 
and in 1930 totaled about 2% 
billion feet. The 5-year plan 
(which in the lumber industry, 
as well as other industries, is 
being exceeded) calls for an ex- 
port of 3.6 billion feet in 1933. 
This last figure is by no means 
the maximum but only a first 
step in the exploitation of Rus- 
sian forests which, under present 
methods of work, can readily 
produce for export in a relatively 
short time double or triple the 
1933 figure. 


Swedes and Finns on Brink of 


Buin 
As yet only relatively small 
quantities of Russian lumber 
have been imported into the 
United States. The near-by mar- 
kets of Europe have thus far 


been able to absorb, at the ex- 
pense of Finland and Sweden, 
practically all the Russian lum- 
ber sent into world trade. Soviet 
lumber dominates the European 
lumber market, and has reached 
its commanding position in the 
short period of five years. It has 
not only overcome the huge ad- 
vantages gained during the war 
and revolution by the Swedes 
and the Finns (‘the most effi- 
cient producers in the world”); 
it has brought the forest indus- 
tries in those countries to the 
brink of ruin. In one of the 
soundest and steadiest of Euro- 
pean industries, complete disor- 
ganization prevails. Standing 
timber values have declined as 
much as 25 percent within two 
years. The prime first mort- 
gages of Sweden—the backbone 
of the small investment market 
—for years have been based on 
forest land; the standard basis 
of the loan being 30 kroner per 
tonne at 4% percent. The unex- 
pected decline in forest values 


has completely disorganized the 
mortgage market, increased in- 
terest costs and introduced un- 
certainties in the investment 
field. These things have natu- 
rally resulted in higher operat- 
ing costs for forest industries, 
but a more serious result has 
been the effect on forestry as 
widely practiced in these coun- 
tries. The encouragement to the 
“continuous yield” plan of forest 
operations resulting from a 
steady and certain market is en- 
tirely destroyed by the present 
decline in and future uncertainty 
of forest values. 


Mistake in Judgment 


All this has occurred within 
the last five years. It was not 
anticipated, although the shrewd 
and conservative lumbermen of 
Sweden and Finland are inti- 
mately acquainted with the for- 
est industries of Russia. Many 
of them have operated mills and 
held forest concessions in that 
country. They realize fully the 
advantages which Russia has-— 
but they also were in position 
to judge from experience the im- 
portance of its disadvantages. 
These, they believed, were such 
that nothing more than a normal 
and gradual increase need be ex- 
pected in the exploitation of Rus- 
sian forests and the development 
of forest industries. The mis- 
taken judgment of the Swedes 
and the Finns was due in part 
to consideration of the labor 
problem, the difficulties of secur- 
ing an adequate supply of labor, 
the relatively high cost of this 
labor even under low standards 
prevailing in Russia, and the 
lack of adequate numbers of 
skilled laborers. This problem 
the Soviet Union unexpectedly 
solved by the enforcement of 
labor. They are thus able to 
take full advantage of their free 
raw materials, plant and equip- 
ment, and to exploit and develop 
their resources at a rate which, 
in any other country, would be 
regarded as little short of mirac- 
ulous. 


United States Offers Eest Market 


European markets now have 
been completely supplied by Rus- 
sian exports and it is obvious 
both to the Russians and to us 
that future increases in exports 
must be disposed of in other 
markets. No other markets offer 


the possibilities and attractions 
of the United States, and particu- 


larly the north Atlantic ports of 
Boston and New York. Here, as 
in Europe, because of the ab- 
sence of normal production costs, 
Russian lumber can be sold pro- 
fitably at any price necessary to 
eliminate competition. Its en- 
trance into the market 

domination of the market. 

Imports into the United States 
are still relatively small com- 
pared with total consumption, 
but they have increased from 
9,000,000 feet in 1927 to 70,000,000 
feet in 1930. This trade would 
undoubtedly have been larger 
had it not been for the questions 
which have been raised concern- 
ing the right of Russian lumber 
to entry, and the fact that large 
increases in exports in 1928 and 
1929 would have given materia] 
support to the plea for a duty 
on lumber then being asked by 
domestic manufacturers. 

As to future imports we can 
only say that they have an- 
nounced their intention of pene- 
trating this market which they 


means 


note “has a capacity (annual 
consumption) of more than 15,- 
000,000 standards (39 billion 


board feet),” and is much larger 
than the entire foreign lumber 
trade of Europe. 


Why Soviet Industry Has Suc- 
ceeded 

The apparent success of the 
Soviet lumber industry is not due 
to their skill as producers, and 
ability as traders, or to the char- 
acteristics which ordinarily make 
for success under conditions of 
freedom of individual initiative 
and equality of opportunity. They 
succeed because these fundamen- 
tals have been to a large degree 
suppressed, and in their place 
there has been substituted the 
material advantages which flow 
from free raw materials, en- 
forced labor, and the power of a 
great organization (larger in 
productive capacity than _ the 
twenty-five largest lumber oper- 


ations in the United States) 
wielding supreme power and 
having complete control, whose 


sole purpose is to turn into for- 
eign credits (dollars, pounds, 
marks, or francs) commodities 
produced at low cost in roubles 
(manufactured by the printing 
press and not convertible into 
foreign exchange). They 
ceed, therefore, through advan- 
tages denied to American indus- 
try and repugnant to us as a 
government and as individuals. 
They offer competition as an im- 
mense unit backed by the huge 
resources of one of the world’s 


suc- 


most powerful governments, 
against the individual trader 
here and in Europe, who must 


struggle unaided against’ the 
normal ills of competition and 
depression, and against high 
costs for labor and materials, 
and whose existence depends on 
his ability to show earnings 
larger than expenditures. 


Asking Safeguards to Freedom of 
Trade 

We are not appealing for ex- 
traordinary protection against 
the menace of Russian competi- 
tion. Trade and industry in the 
United States are organized and 
conducted on the basis of the 
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competitive system. Our laws 
are designed for the protection 
of this system by maintaining an 
open market which will allow 
free and fair competition full 
play. We are asking that the 
safeguards to freedom of trade 
and commerce in the United 
States, which have been on our 
statute books for years, be 
promptly and effectively invoked 
against competition far more 
dangerous and destructive to our 
competitive system than was in 
the minds of the legislators at 
the time such laws were enacted. 

Effective enforcement of these 
laws does not mean a change in 
policy on the part of the United 
States, nor does it constitute dis- 
crimination against Russia or 
any other country. It does serve 
notice that we have no inten- 
tion of lessening the safeguards 
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that is frequently overlooked. It 
is really not competition from 
Russia that we are complaining 
of, it is the utter impossibility 
of competition. Exporters may 
have a legitimate right to ask 
in certain cases that their inter- 
ests be weighed against the in- 


terests of a domestic industry 
asking protection against  or- 
dinary competition. I do not 


think they have such right when 
the question in issue is not one 
of competition but one of the 
grossest type of unfair and im- 
possible competition leading in- 
evitably to the domination of the 
domestic lumber market. 


Produced by a Gigantic Trust 
Russian lumber is produced by 
convict labor. It is produced 
with raw material and equip- 
ment given without cost to the 


strated the damage which re- 
Sults. We have already asked 
the appropriate Government 
bodies for the protection to which 
we are entitled under some of 
these laws; we intend to ask for 
more when the occasion arises. 
Recently, pursuant to the man- 
date imposed by Section 307 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, the Treas- 
ury Department has_ excluded 
from entry lumber coming from 
certain sections of Russia. De- 
fects in the wording, but not the 
purpose, of the law make its ad- 
ministration difficult. 


The Issue at Stake 
I hope that technicalities and 
irrelevancies will not be  per- 
mitted to interfere with our 
effort to secure effective protec- 
tion against unfair competition. 
The stake at issue is not only the 
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American Industries by Russia? 


| Upbuilding Its Industries at Expense of Those of the United States 


private enterprise be devoted to 
forestry for ages to come, pro- 
viding health, wealth and oppor- 
tunity to millions of people in 
the United States. Progress to- 
ward the solution of our forest 
problem and rehabilitation of 
our lumber industry is impossi- 
ble in the face of competition or 
the likelihood of future competi- 
tion, with State enterprise and 
socialized industry. 

I have not commented on com- 
munist . propaganda, the _ an- 
nounced object of the Soviet 
regime to overthrow capitalism 
throughout the world, and many 
other political aspects of the 
Russian problem. These things 
are important and intimately re- 
lated to the economic problem 
with which we are concerned. 
They have been avoided particu- 
larly because the charge is fre- 





of freedom of opportunity be- 
cause it may compromise our 


quently made that complaint 





standing with the greatest in- 
dustrial and commercial buying 
and selling organization in the 
world, and it further serves notice 
that the possibility of losing ex- 
ports can not under such circum- 
stances influence our action. The 
importation of Russian lumber 
into the United States violates 
our fundamental concepts of the 
freedom of trade and commerce 
—concepts which our statutes 
amply defend. 


Impossibility of Competition the 
Menace 


There seems much confusion as 
to whether our national interests 
are better served by the encour- 
agement of trade with Russia, or 
by the protection of American 
industry against Russian im- 


THE PRESIDENT OF A GREAT 


railroad made an impressive speech on the subject of housekeeping. 
But he did not mean housekeeping in the home, but rather in the rail- 
road yard, the lumber yard, on the farm, in any place of business. 
Some stores, some warehouses, some lumber yards are dingy, messy, 
disorderly and unattractive, with materials piled here and thrown there 
almost utterly without system or order. 
such a place. 


It is no pleasure to buy in 
Of course, there is the other extreme—too much time 
spent on an old-maidish order—but that seldom happens. 
look around the yard, the mill, the warehouse, the office, the garage, 
and see if a few things might not well be done to enhance appear- 
ances, to improve arrangements, and generally to make for good 
housekeeping. 


Take a 


against Russian trade is based 
on anti-communist political pre- 
judice, and that we are attempt- 
ing to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Russia. 


Concerned Over Russian Economic 
Activities 


We, of course, are not con- 
cerned with Russian politics or 
the internal affairs of Russia as 
such. But we are naturally con- 
cerned when Russia contem- 
plates economic activities in the 
United States, and we know that 
such activities are possible only 
because of Russia’s unique poli- 
tical-economic organization. 

Our laws impose upon us the 
duty of conforming to definite 
business standards and the tra- 
ditional system of independent 





ports. Unsupported statements 
that we can, by judicious action, 
increase our exports to Russia 
to a billion dollars annually have 
gained considerable currency, 
and official announcements from 
Moscow have asserted that if the 
embargo on lumber stands, no 


further Soviet orders will be 
placed in the United States. 
I think this brings out a fact and 


Russian lumber industry. It is 
produced and sold by a gigantic 
trust of a type not permitted in this 
the United States, whose exist- 
ence here would be 
straint of trade.” 
proven its ability 
the markets which it penetrates 
its activities have demon- 


vested in forest 


held “re- 
This trust has 
to dominate 


livelihood therefrom. 


from the 
American soil which 


ten billion dollars which are in- 
industries in 
country, and the 
wage earners who receive their 
It is algo 
the more fundamental problem of 
the future values to be secured 
400,000,000 acres of 
can under 


private enterprise; they must 
also grant us rights of protec- 
tion against violators of these 
standards. We do not question 
the wisdom or right of Russia 
to seek the upbuilding of her 
own industries. We do question 
and we do deny her right in our 
American markets to seek the 
upbuilding of her industries at 
the expense of the demoraliza- 
tion of our own. 


million 





Urges State and Municipal 
Forests 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., May 11.—John Raine, 
president of the Meadow River Lumber Co., 
Rainelle, W. Va., a nationally known pro- 
ducer of lumber, appealed to the Kiwanis Club 
here to get behind a movement to prohibit the 
use of billboards at places where they intrude 
on the beauties of nature as seen from the roads 
of the State. “Let those of us who have a story 
to tell say it in the newspapers,” said Mr. Raine. 
“I wish we could do away with the billboards. 
lhe newspapers are the best place to advertise, 
after all.” 

The speaker was introduced by H. S. Newins, 
State forester, at the weekly luncheon meeting 
of the Kiwanis Club at the Hotel Daniel Boone. 


Oh, to be in West Virginia when May is 
here, said Mr. Raine. He spoke of the tree 
as a living, breathing thing that operates a 
complex chemical laboratory, and of the 


“wonderful picture that is now being painted 
on our hills by the hand of the Almighty.” 
The speaker deplored the fact that fine 


projects of reforestation are hampered by 
excessive taxation which, he said, is doing 
much to denude the State of its forests, for 
the reason that owners can not afford to pay 
the taxes while the new growths are coming 
on. As a result of high taxes, he said, land 
owners are cutting their timber and glutting 
the market with it in order to get rid of pay- 
ing taxes on it. 

If it is shown that a proper conservation 
policy can not be carried out by private or- 
ganizations, Mr. Raine suggested that the 
State governments assume the responsibility. 
In Russia, where there are already large 
areas in forest, each person is expected to 
plant 10 trees during the next five years, he 
said. 

Let us have not only national forests, but 
State, county, city and even club forests, Mr. 
Raine urged. It would be a good thing if 
such organizations as the Kiwanis Club 
owned their forests where the members could 
go for recreation as often as they chose. 





PuitipPINE trade with other countries in 
1930, though 18 percent lower than for 1929, 
was only 8 percent lower than the average for 
the five-year period of 1925-1929, inclusive, 


Increase in Brick Orders a Good 
Building Omen 


New’ York, May 12.—The frequency with 
which “hot” brick shipments are being made in 
metropolitan territory is cited by the Dow Serv- 
ice daily building reports as an event of current 
interest, as not since 1921 has common brick 
still warm from the kiln come into the hands 
of dealers, and previous to that time this hap- 
pened only in 1906. Commenting on the build- 
ing situation, this publication said: 

Basic building material dealers look upon 
the current turn of the market as being of 
good omen. They say it forecasts the rise of 
general building construction activity from a 
multitude of small building units as more and 
more contractors get on their financial feet 
again. 

Construction of residential buildings in the 

3ronx, Brooklyn and Queens is given as a cause 
for an increase in common brick orders. Com- 


mon brick demand is 35 percent greater than it 
was last year at this time. 
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Oil Boom Creates Great Lumber 
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arket 


More Than a Hundred Lumber Yards Established in Half a Dozen 
Towns—Little and Big Mills Find Outlets for All Kinds of Materials 


Loncview, Tex., May 11.—The big oil field 
that is being developed in eastern Texas, around 
Kilgore and Gladewater and between Longview 
and Tyler, is having a pronounced effect upon 
the local lumber industry. It is bringing in 
scores of retail yards. No one knows how many 
have come in, but it is estimated that more than 
a hundred are now operating in half a dozen 
towns. Some have been established by big and 
powerful companies and are well equipped with 
offices and warehouses; but more are of the 
“squatter” type with a car or two of lumber 
and sales connections with small mills. 

These yards operate on widely different plans. 
Some are owned by rig contractors who build 
derricks for oil companies; some handle rig 
patterns but do not build them; some handle 
little but inch = stuff 
for the building of the 
swarm of small houses 
and shacks which are 
needed by the thou- 
sand; some handle 
big - mill production, 
heart longleaf, and 
some get their sup- 
plies from small mills 
near by There are 
many ot these small 
mills, cutting short 
leaf dimension, within 
twenty or thirty miles 
of the field. Quite a 
number of these small 
mills do a fair job of 
manufacture; and 
while as a rough rule 
the big oil companies have their rigs built of 
longleaf so that the derricks can in time be 
taken down and used elsewhere, at least some 
of the big companies are insisting but little 
upon specifications and take any kind of tim- 
bers that are available. 

The vast amount of lumber needed has made 
a tremendous outlet for the mills in this terri- 
tory; big ones and little alike. The prices 
gotten are not especially satisfactory to the 
lumbermen, and this is due in part to the com- 
petition of the small mills. But there is no 
question that the big mills have moved a world 
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items like No. 3 shiplap; a kind of material 
much in demand for building temporary 
houses. 

A glance at the field will indicate something 
of the demand for lumber. This field is said to 
be the largest ever discovered anywhere in the 
world, and the boundaries are still being ex- 
tended as outlying wells come in. It is esti- 
mated that if but one well is put down to each 
ten acres—and in much of the field they are 
already more numerous than that—there will 
be 20,000 derricks. Due to various causes, such 


for instance as the fact that this is not a deep 
field as such things go and also to the fact 
that it is located in a timber country, the rigs 
Sut at that 
In some deep 


are not so costly as in other fields. 
a derrick costs at least $1,000. 





over-production. The State is attempting to 
meet it by law, establishing a prorated produc- 
tion. This is being fought hard by east Texas 
oil men. The price of crude is quite low; 
varying from time to time but ranging from 50 
cents a barrel to as low as 20 cents. When 
the Ranger field was brought in some years 
ago, crude sold for $3.50 a barrel. Old-timers 
say that if it brought any such prices now, this 
field would be frenzied and completely out of 
control. As it is, the excitement is at fever 
pitch. 

Naturally rig patterns are not the only nor 
indeed the big item in lumber sales. Thousands 
of people have come in; people of every kind. 
Geologists, company officials, engineers, labor- 
ers, boomers, hangers-on, slickers of every de- 
scription; a mixture 
of good and bad. But 
they must have places 
to live. As is always 
true in such a strike, 
the first so-called 
houses were shacks 
and shelters. At the 
present time a some- 
what better class of 
houses is being built; 
cottages, duplexes, 
small apartments and 
the like. The “apart- 
ments” are usually all 





fields remote from lumber supply derricks have 
cost ten times that sum. 


Producing Half Million Barrels Daily 


At this early stage the field is said to pro- 
duce half a million barrels of crude a day; and 
a high official of one of the big companies has 
estimated that at peak production it is capable 
of a daily production of 5,000,000 barrels. When 
the further fact is mentioned that the total na- 
tional consumption of petroleum products at 
present calls for a daily supply of but 2,500,000 
barrels of crude, it begins to become clear that 
this field is presenting a serious problem in 








Vast quantities of lumber are needed not only for the oil well rigs, 
such as these in the Turnersville field, but for the construction of 
shacks, shelters and homes of every description 





on one floor and con- 


View of the camp of the Humble Oil & Refining Co. near Kilgore indicating the kind of dwell- tain two or three 
ing places and other structures in the construction of which great quantities of lumber are used 


rooms each. A person 
sees barn-like houses, 
sided with wide boards 
laid on vertically and innocent of paint, with 
signs outside advertising rooms to rent. A 
little later, when royalties begin to materialize 
in hard cash, the big and even palatial dwell- 
ings will begin to appear. As one lumberman 
said, “A lot of these local people are rich, but 
they’re still hard up. They’re fixed to be 
wealthy in a short time, but the money hasn't 
actually come in.” 


Difficulties Encountered—Poor Roads 
and Fire 
Highways are choked with traffic; and 
while the main highways are macadam and 





Typical traffic scene on an East Texas road near the oil fields. Trucks 
and mule teams are used to bring the lumber off these highways and 
through the boggy roads that lead into the fields 
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quite good, the roads into the field have been 
a problem. Heavy rains turned them into bogs; 
and big trucks could not operate at all. The 
old reliable mule has been called upon in this 
emergency; and teams of from ten to twenty 
mules wallowed through, hauling wagons with 
the axles plowing the mud. Teams and trucks, 
most of the latter semi-trailers, are to be seen 
hauling well casing and lumber. One eastern 
man got his car into this traffic, and oddly 
enough he didn’t know he was in the oil field. 
He finally stopped, wiped the sweat off his 
face and asked an oil man profanely what was 
going on. Five times in two miles, he said 
with a white face, he had missed being killed by 
a hair’s breadth. A large part of the lumber 
used is brought in by trucks; both that from 
neighboring little mills and that from the big 
plants farther away. 

Drama is always present. The big Sinclair 
well at Gladewater, fired by a spark struck 
when a tool was dropped on another tool, 
burned for a week. The fire consumed an es- 
timated quarter of a million barrels of crude 
before the fire was literally blown out by the 
explosion of some hundred quarts of nitro- 
glycerin. At least nine men were burned to 
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death. There may have been more; for boom- 
ers are always hanging around a gusher that 
is out of control, and no one can remember 
how many people were present when the inferno 
started. There are usually several wells run- 
ning wild; gushers that have blown in and 
that have not yet been capped. This happens 
to be a field where “wildcatting” is possible; for 
the cost of putting a well down averages per- 
haps $15,000; a sum much smaller than is 
usual in a big field. So a good many wells are 
sunk by independent operators who are risking 
all they have on the chance of striking oil the 
first trial. 


Lumber Companies Operating in the Field 


Big retailing concerns are operating here on 
the theory that the field will be active for 
many years and that even if it is eventually 
pumped out there will still be a continuing de- 
mand for lumber. Among these companies are 
the East Texas, owned by Oliver Daniels, a 
company that had a big yard and planing mill 
in Longview before the strike was made, 
Arkmo of Little Rock; Clem of Dallas; Shreve- 
port Long Leaf Lumber Co., of the Frost in- 
terests of Shreveport; Cameron-Flint, a sepa- 
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rate corporation organized by William Cameron 
to operate in this part of Texas; Superior Lum- 
ber Co., owned by J. W. Wilson, of El Dorado, 
Ark.; Brazelton; Denman and many others. 
It is said that some of the squatter yards have 
already withdrawn; now that the first rush of 
shack building is past and that the credit prob- 
lem is becoming hard to handle. Several of the 
yards say that, except for the big oil companies, 
they are operating on a cash basis. Among 
the thousands of strangers it’s impossible to 
know which are worthy of credit. And a $15,- 
000 dry hole will destroy the assets of an hon- 
est man as well as of a slicker. There is no 
uniformity about the matter, and some lumber- 
men take chances along with their customers. 
It’s a riproaring place; the modern equivalent 
of the Golden Days of ’Forty-Nine. 








Tue FeperaL GovERNMENT is considering 
establishing a forest preserve in parts of Saline, 
Pope, Hardin and Gallatin counties in the 
Southeastern end of Illinois, it was announced 
at Harrisburg, Ill., after a tour of the area by 
a Government forester. The region is now 
partly wooded and the land, in most instances, 
is suitable only for forests. 


An Opportunity for Lumberman Leadership 





DEAR DAN: 


I received a letter a few days ago from a boyhood friend 
who is now a farmer in eastern Kansas, and I believe you 
will be interested in his views concerning the business situation. 
Among other things he said: 


‘““When you come to figure out what is the trouble, I be- 
lieve you will agree that debt is one of the big things. Nearly 
everyone went in debt when times were good. No one thought 
they would ever change. One of my neighbors, before the 
boom, owned a half section of land clear. Then he bought 
two quarters for his boys and borrowed a lot of money to 
do it. Now his mortgages are coming due. The loan agencies 
want a big commission and he tells me he will consider him- 
self lucky if he can save his original farm. 

“I talked to a farmer the other day who said he had to 
have a lot of new machinery in order to produce crops to 
the best advantage, but this machinery is just as high now as 
it used to be. The machinery people say their big problem 
is wages. John Deere and International Harvester are selling 
practically nothing but tractors. They sell these with a small 
payment down and $2 a week. These are going pretty largely 
into wheat production, of which we already have too much. 

“I am going to put my farm in grass as fast as possible. 
Then with a few cows, old sows and with chickens and a 
garden we are going to sit tight and wait until consumption 
catches up with production. That is the best thing to do. 
It will give the land a rest and will give people time to adjust 
themselves to the changed conditions. Of course a renter or 
a man badly in debt can not do that. 

‘There is a pretty general effort out here to reduce taxes; 
school districts, townships and counties are reducing their 
levies. Existing conditions, bonds etc., hamper them, but they 
are going to do the best they can. 

‘Just after the war, some Englishman wrote a book about 
‘England Muddling Though,” just as the English do. I think 
we are going to ‘muddle through’ somehow, but I also think 
nobody knows quite how we are going to do it.” 

You no doubt read the interesting address made last week 
in Washington before the International Chamber of Commerce 
by Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago. Among other things he said that relief from 


world distress did not lie in the domain of political action. 
He said: ‘“Wherever legislative programs have been under- 
taken for the cure of economic ills, State socialism, with fail- 
ure immeasurably worse, has been the result." As the most 
recent example of this, he mentioned conditions in Australia 
and New Zealand. Mr. Traylor believes we must not travel 
that path—that while we should have Government co-opera- 
tion, the leadership must come from business. He made three 
proposals: 

First—and most important of all—that he would confine 
trading on security exchanges to a cash basis. 

Second, he would not allow anyone to trade on the ex- 
change who did not put up $10,000 in cash, the purpose 
being to confine the losses to those who can afford them. 

Third, there must be a reform in our taxing machinery. He 
cited the 135 percent increase in our national income between 
1913 and 1928, while in that time the cost of all Government 
rose 300 percent. 

Mr. Traylor also said: “‘Unless there is a return to sanity 
in the matter of public expenditures, default and repudiation of 
public obligations can not be much longer avoided.”’ He believes 
that the farmer was influenced to overproduce, just as manu- 
facturers were led to overproduce. Like all of us in every 
line of activity, the farmer was deceived by high values in 
times of prosperity. 

Do you not agree with me that all of this accentuates 
the fact that the lumberman should be a leader in his com- 
munity? Should he not take the lead in encouraging farmers 
to diversify their crops, raise more food and feed stuffs, and 
properly equip their farms for getting the best results> Should 
not the lumberman be the leader in every movement looking 
toward more economical government and a reduction of the 
tax burdens? Should he not be the leader in bringing the 
thoughts of the people back to home owning? 

If, as Andrew Mellon says, ‘““The troubles which all of 
us face at this time can not be cured by any quick or easy 
method, or at someone else’s expense,’ then prosperity can 
only return through the improvement of conditions in the little 
hamlets, towns and cities right where we live. 

Will be glad to have your views on these subjects. 

Yours truly, 
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EALM OF THE RETAILER 


The Wheat Country 
Plans Its Sales - - - 


Hutchinson, Kan., shows visi- 
ble signs of being part of the 
great wheat country of the 
Southwest. As we drove into 
the city the skyline was jagged 
with great elevators; and your 
elevator is your skyscraper of 
this section. They tell us that 
most of these structures are 
filed with grain owned by the 
Farm Board; and since the 
Hutchinson elevators have a Ca- 
pacity of some 12,000,000 bush- 
els, Uncle Sam has quite a local 
investment. The old gentleman 
pays a storage charge of a cent 
a bushel a month, so this invest- 


ment is rapidly getting no 
smaller. 
O. L. Sherwood, of the lum- 


ber company that bears his 
name, expressed some cautious 
doubt if this effort to maintain 
wheat prices has much to show 
for what it is going to cost. The 
Farm Board is supposed to own 
about 200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, doesn’t quite know what 
to do with it and stands to lose 
something like 50 cents a bushel 
on the enterprise. No one quite 
knows, of course, just what the 
effect has been or what outcome 
to expect; and as long as the 
Government keeps the experi- 
ment going the wheat country 
will watch with interest and 
hope. It seemed necessary to do 
something for agriculture, and 
no one has been able to make 
any other experiment in farm 
relief look promising. 


Where Wheat Is King 

Mr. Sherwood has no yard in 
Hutchinson but maintains a gen- 
eral office there from which he 
operates a line of yards in 
southwestern Kansas; and since 
that is a great wheat country, 
Mr. Sherwood is interested in 
what happens to that crop. 

“In 1929,” he said, “farmers 
could have sold their wheat for 
about 85 cents a bushel. This 
seemed to them an unreasonably 
low price, so they held it. When 
the arrival of the 1930 crop 
forced many to cell, to have 
storage room, they took around 
65 cents. This made them sore. 
Probably no one can blame them 
for their feelings, for they have 
to sell in a market over which 
they have no control, and it is 
natural for them to think that 


the market has been rigged 
against them. In any event they 
didn’t like it, and a good many 
who have enough money to op- 
erate on at reasonable purchase 
volumes are stubbornly refusing 
not only to buy but also to pay 
old material bills. Collections 
are among our hard problems. 
‘Put wheat up to a dollar,’ one 
of these farmers said to me, ‘and 
I'll pay my bills and do some 
more building.’ Naturally I 
can’t control the price of wheat; 
and I can’t even get paid for 
what I sold a couple of years 
ago to men who could pay me 
if they would. Of course some 
farmers have no money and no 
way to get it; so we have to do 
the best we can, dealing with 
each case individually. 


The Game of Who Gets Paid 


“Some time ago a farmer gave 
us a check to hold until he sold 
his broom corn. That’s a rather 


Business Turns on Farm Profits and 
Farmers’ State of Mind—An Abun- 
dance of Bank Deposits—The ''Salt 
City" Thinks About Modernization 


think the wheat farmers have 
a real grievance. It isn’t good 
policy to say that everywhere, 
but I believe it’s fairly true. A 
wheat farmer generally refuses 
to do anything except to raise 
wheat. He works hard for about 
60 days out of the year. He gets 
his crop planted in the fall and 
has practically nothing to do for 
six months. Then he harvests 
and threshes and has another 
long period of idleness. I don’t 
see how a man can hope to earn 
a big return, working only about 
one day out of six. Dairy farm- 
ers can’t get along with so lit- 
tle work, and as a rule you don’t 
hear a dairyman complaining. 
I have an interest in a dairy 
here in the city, that buys, pas- 
teurizes and bottles milk. I 
asked a young farmer who deals 
with us if it was true that he 
couldn’t make money on what 
we paid for milk. He said he 
was making money. I asked 
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The plant of the Fair-Detter Lumber Co. at Hutchinson, Kan., is located 

in the downtown section of the city and the company makes use of its 

valuable space in and around the office for attractive displays. Window 
boxes and trellises are featured here 


important secondary crop. The 
local manager told me _ the 
farmer had sold; so I went to 
see him about cashing the check. 
He told me frankly that he had 
gotten $40 a ton for it, a fair 
price, but said that when he pre- 
sented the check for deposit the 
bank had taken it and applied 
it to debts he owed that insti- 
tution. He was helpless, and of 
course we'll have to carry his 
account another year. 

“But in some respects I don’t 


some questions and found that 
he knew his costs, that he fig- 
ured in feed and labor and 
found he was making a fair re- 
turn. He added that the only 
thing bothering him was an in- 
ability to show much of a return 
on his land; but he admitted 
that the value of land, like the 
value of a retail yard, depends 
upon its earning capacity. If he 
can’t use his land for other pur- 
poses that will return more 
money, then it’s worth just the 


sum its earnings will justify on 
a percentage basis. 


High Cost of Farm Machines 


“Farmers, I think, have one 
reasonable complaint. They must 
use modern machinery to plant 
and harvest wheat; for older 
methods are entirely too expen- 
sive. But if I know anything 
about the matter, the price on 
farm machinery is too high in 
relation to the cost of the raw 
materials and labor that go into 
it. I know that steel is down in 
price, for this is reflected in 
every car of nails I buy. I know 
that labor is not more expensive 
than it was. But machinery 
shows little if any decline from 
the prices of two or three years 
ago. Farmers naturally resent 
this. They feel that here at least 
they are being exploited; and of 
course if they suspect exploita- 
tion in too many places that are 
beyond their control they be- 
come discouraged and _= sore. 
These things are like the rela- 
tion of the price of wheat to the 
cost of bread. A bushel of wheat 
will buy the farmer about six 
loaves of bread; while, if it is 
ground into flour, it will produce 
about 65 loaves of bread. Nat- 
urally flour isn’t the only ingre- 
dient of bread. Labor and trans- 
portation and selling costs enter 
in. But that wide spread doesn’t 
do much to make a farmer think 
he’s getting a square deal from 
the people who make their prof- 
its out of him.” 

The Houston-Doughty Lumber 
Co. operates some _ seventeen 
yards. Apparently this concern 
operates on a basis of special 
service; for the card of Nick 
Renner, the Hutchinson mana- 
ger, carries the line, “We Load 
’em Out Quick.” This yard han- 
dles some hardware, mostly 
nails; an item one sees every- 
where in these Kansas yards. 
Some of the other points in the 
line carry a more diversified 
hardware line. 


Banks Filled With Money 


Mr. Renner stated that local 
banks are well stocked with 
money and mentioned as 4 
proof and an example that at 


least one bank is carrying sol- 


dier-bonus paper. Although the 
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Realm is an old soldier of a 
sort, we don’t know much about 
this bonus business or how it 
is handled. But apparently the 
panks can carry the paper if 
they wish and send it in to the 
Government at any time they 
may need cash. The interest 
rates are not so high, but at 
least it makes a reasonable in- 
yestment for otherwise idle 
funds. Mr. Renner says that 
not more than 25 percent of 
local soldiers eligible for bonus 
loans are applying for them. 
The Kansas veterans are hold- 
ing their bonus paper as a re- 
serve against future and more 
urgent necessities. Most of the 
loans that are made are being 
used to pay debts or to meet 
really pressing needs. We have 
no way of knowing whether this 
is true all over the country; but 
a few indications seem to point 
to the probability that a fair 
part of the money borrowed is 
being used with reasonable care 
and wisdom. 

Some one, it may have been 
Mr. Renner, told of quite differ- 
ent-uses made of Kansas State 
bonus money. A lot of it went 
into bucket shops to be gambled 
on the market; and for six 
weeks or so the recipients had 
a wonderful time, after which 
they had nothing left with which 
to play. Naturally the soldiers 
own the money they get and can 
do with it what they please. 
But these two contrasting expe- 
riences indicate that something 
may have been learned about 
thrift through experience. But 
the fact in which this depart- 
ment was most interested was 
this indication of plenty of 
money in the banks. 


Acreage Restriction Difficult 


Mr. Renner, like all other 
dealers in this part of the State, 
had something to say about 
wheat. He made a trip through 
the wheat counties some weeks 
ago and found farm elevators 
and portable bins full of grain. 
In his opinion a light crop, 
equally light all over the great 
wheat belt, would be the best 
kind of relief known. Of course, 
restricting the acreage would do 
the same thing; so if you’re 
wise enough and good at sleight 
of hand you might try restrict- 
ing it. No one down here seems 
to know how. The old lady who 
Swept back the ocean had about 
as good a chance at success. 

Hutchinson is known as the 
“Salt City.” There are great salt 
Wells into which water is forced, 
Pumped out and_ evaporated. 
There are also real salt mines, 
lying some 700 feet deep where 
rock salt is mined. The Morton 
people have here what is said to 
be the biggest salt plant in the 
country if not in the world. 

The Fair-Detter Lumber Co. 
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has a big plant in Hutchinson. 
D. J. Fair, of Sterling, Kan., has 
a line of some seven yards. W. 
M. Detter and C. Lee Detter 
have an interest in this yard; a 
down-town concern that occupies 
very valuable ground. Much use 
is made of attractive displays in 
and around the office. At the 
time of our call the matter of 
lawn decoration seemed to be 
much to the fore; white picket 
fencing, window boxes, trellis, 
Huttig lawn rockers built of 
cypress and the like. The owner 
of a miniature golf course was 
in, thinking out loud about pur- 
chasing fence with which to 
decorate his grounds. 

“This is likely to be a repair 


some of the old houses in Hutch- 
inson reconditioned than to see 
a whole swarm of new houses. 
Like every city this one is show- 
ing signs of pushing out into the 
country with its newer residence 
sections and allowing a rather 
irregular ring around the busi- 
ness section to fall into decay. 
There’s plenty of room to ex- 
pand, but some of the good 
streets are hurt by neglected 
houses between the retail center 
and the outlying districts. That 
means heavy costs in paving, 
water mains and the like, to 
mention one item. I’d like to 
see these substantial old houses 
put to work by means of re- 
modeling and repair. It doesn’t 

















This handsome front to the yard of the Ortmeyer Lumber Co. at Hutch- 
inson, Kan., was so well liked by the company officials that they copied 
it at another point where they have built a new plant 


and remodeling year,’ W. M. 
Detter said, “but we're not 
counting on any large volume 
of new houses. New construc- 
tion just isn’t on the cards right 
now, quite regardless of eco- 
nomic conditions. The city has 
caught up, for a few months, on 
new residences, and the thing 
to do is to look for sales in other 
lines. I shouldn’t be surprised 
if some owners would be ready 
to build by fall.” 

This yard has a slogan: “Fair- 
Detter; there’s none better.” 

F. S. McCandless, of the Hutch- 
inson Lumber Co., is another 
dealer with his eye on repair 
and remodeling. “There was a 
little over-production of houses 
for a time,” he said. “In fact, 
that could be said of about every 
kind of enterprise. It’s been 
true of poultry and eggs and 
milk. I guess if you’d show us 
a line that hasn’t been overdone 
we'd all rush right in and overdo 
it. Even population seems to 
have been over-produced, judg- 
ing from the men out of work.” 

J. A. Black, of the Clark Lum- 
ber Co., was just getting around 
after an encounter with “flu.” 
This is a line yard, with head- 
quarters in Kansas City. 

“For the future good of the 
town and of the industry, too,” 
Mr. Black said, “I’d rather see 


do anybody good to have them 
stand empty or to fall into the 
hands of people whose needs 
they don’t fit and who buy them 
just because they’re cheap. I 
don’t expect 1931 to be a record 
breaker, but it could be pretty 
good if we could persuade own- 
ers to salvage the value in these 
older residences by a reasonable 
additional investment.” 


Sam E. Hostetter, of the L. J. 
White Lumber Co., seemed in- 
terested in Chicago politics and 
other Chicago industries in 
which the Windy City doesn’t 
take notable pride. We take it 
that Mr. Hostetter is a civic 
leader and interested in the pub- 
lic management of city affairs. 
It seems he was being urged to 
run for mayor of Hutchinson 
but had declined to do so. I’ve 
heard one lumberman say that 
the worst thing that ever hap- 
pened to his business was his 
election to the school board just 
before the town built a _ big 
school house. He made so many 
enemies who haye vowed never 
to spend a nickel with him again 
that the total result of his civic 
enterprise has been lost trade 
and hostile advertising. How- 


ever, as Mr. Hostetter said can- 
didly, if business men refuse to 
mix in local politics they have 
no ground for complaint about 
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the administration of those who 
do get elected to office. 


The E. W. Hamson Lumber 
Co. is out toward the eastern 
edge of town. Mr. Hamson was 
not in when we called. A yard 
man said business was starting 
pretty well. This yard has 
changed its policy to cut out 
much of the old-time long cred- 
its. The last year or so has 
caused a good deal of overhaul- 
ing to be done on credit and 
sales policies. 

H. D. Beebe, of the lumber 
company that bears his name, 
had a good many comments to 
make about the convention of 
the Southwestern association, 
held last winter in Wichita. 
We’ve heard much about it; and 
the dealers in this corner of the 
territory seemed much pleased 
to be recognized in this way. 
They have most complimentary 
things to say about the meeting 
and its program and displays. 


Avoids Long Credit Trade 


The Ortmeyer Lumber Co. has 
recently built a handsome front 
for its big yard, Spanish in type. 
Its officials liked it so well that 
they’ve copied it in another 
point where they built a new 
plant. Vernal Dodge says the 
Hutchinson plant doesn’t try for 
much farm business. There are 
too many near-by country yards, 
and farmers are accustomed to 
long credits. Prices arranged 
for short credits don’t fit the 
long-credit customer, and diffi- 
culties are likely to arise if more 
is charged to cover farm’ credit 
costs. 


O. E. Vang, of the Lindas 
Lumber Co., is a veteran dealer 
and has spent many years sell- 
ing lumber on the lot where the 
plant now stands. The yard had 
a serious fire some little time 
ago, and the new warehouse has 
been in use only since last No- 
vember. It is a handsome, well- 
built structure. 


Mr. Vang had some cautious 
criticisms to make of farm ma- 
chinery concerns. These men 
seem to have taken a leaf out 
of the automobile men’s book 
and to have worked the trade-in 
feature hard. They sell a com- 
bine on a 5-year payment plan 
and at the end of three years 
bring out a new and attractive 
model which they trade for the 
old machine and new paper. 
Unless a farmer watches care- 
fully he doesn’t get full value 
in use out of his investment and 
keeps constantly in debt to the 
big manufacturers. The Realm 
doesn’t pretend to know much 
about this state of affairs; but 
‘it is interesting to see how large 
the farm problem looms out 
here, even to people who don’t 
deal directly with the agricul- 
turalists. 
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Retailers Idea Exchange 

















Protecting Lumber Against 
Damage in Shipment 


Mitton, Mass., May 11.—A simple, efficient 
and inexpensive method of protecting dressed 
lumber from damage by cinders and dirt while 
in transit by rail is advocated by James L. 
3arney, of the Barney & Carey Co., operating 
a retail yard mill and wharf at Two Granite 
avenue, Milton. Mr. Barney, who is chairman 
of the lumber committee of the New England 
Shippers’ Advisory Board, is urging his fellow 
dealers in northeastern territory to specify here- 
after on all orders for dressed lumber that car 
doors be sealed tightly with heavy paper cur- 
tains. Mr. Barney estimates that the cost of 
protecting a carload of valuable lumber in this 
manner is about 75 cents. 

Although loading practices have improved 
considerably of late, Mr. Barney points out that 
cinder damage to dressed lumber incurred dur- 
ing shipment continues to be one of the most 
annoying troubles for dealers in this part of the 
country. Some lumber shippers are lately pro- 
tecting dressed lumber with a covering of tar- 
paulin, which has to be returned to them at a 
cost of $15 to $25 a car, and this, of course, 
adds to the cost of the lumber. Others batten 
the top and sides of the car doors on the out- 
side, but this expedient is not satisfactory be- 


cause it is impracticable to use battens at the 
bottom of the car doors, and Mr. Barney says 
that the crack at the bottom of the door is the 
cause of much of the trouble, since the dirt is 
sucked in there and is carried by the draft made 
by the swiftly moving train into every nook and 
cranny of the car. 

The Great Northern Paper Co. has developed 
the idea of protecting valuable freight by the 
use of a “false door” inside the car door, really 
a curtain of stout paper battened around the 
inside of both car doors. The method suggested 
by Mr. Barney is that the farther car door be 
closed, covered with paper that is tightly held 
with battens along its edges inside the car, and 
the car then be loaded with the dressed lumber. 
After the car is completely loaded the second 
door opening is sealed with a paper curtain that 
is stretched across the top and sides and firmly 
fastened with lath or similar strips, enough 
paper being left at the bottom so that the sur- 
plus can be rolled up and tacked down to the 
floor of the car with similar wood strips. The 
car door may then be closed with the stout 
paper curtain inside to protect the lumber from 
any damage in transit. 

Protective measures of this sort are being 
taken by a number of lumber manufacturers, as 


evidenced by their advertisements, featuring this: 


service, appearing from time to time in the 
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let “Old Homes Made New.” 





This Week’s 


Breakfast Set Serves Double Purpose 


The accompanying photograph was taken by a representative of 
the American Lumberman upon occasion of a visit to the yard of the 
Liberty Street Lumber & Coal Co., Batavia, N. Y., some months ago. 
The company was then doing some remodeling, so this corner of its 
office may not appear exactly the same now. Anyway, the idea of 


Timely Tip 








making a sample breakfast serve the double purpose of a display and 
at the same time a convenient place to keep plan books and other 
literature for ready reference by customers, seems worth passing 
along. The bench seats facilitate comfortable inspection of the litera- 
ture piled on the table, which, in this instance, included plan books and 
a number of copies of the American Lumberman’s modernizing book- 








Lumber Dealer Perfects Minia- 
ture Sawmill Display 


The value of motion in advertising displays 
intended to attract public attention is well 
known. An observer studying the window dis- 
plays in any city or town can not fail to notice 
that the animated displays always are the ones 
that have the most “lookers.” This is true, 


Miniature sawmill in Mr. Demer’s display 
booth at a recent exhibition 


also, where displays are installed in connection 
with exhibitions of every sort, including those 
commonly held in connection with lumber con- 
ventions. 

Hence it is believed that readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be interested to 
know about an animated, electrically operated 
miniature sawmill, which has been perfected by 
J. F. Demers, lumber dealer and builder of 
Wilder, Vt., which has attracted a great deal of 
attention locally, and even beyond, as it has 
been displayed in various show windows in 
nearby towns. A Massachusetts concern offered 
Mr. Demers $100 for the privilege of displaying 
one of these miniature sawmills for a period of 
one month. Other concerns, near and far, have 
written Mr. Demers expressing their interest 
and asking for information as to how they could 
arrange for this display. 

The accompanying photograph affords an 
idea of the appearance of the animated display. 
It was a feature of an exhibition recently held 
at White River Junction, Vt., where it proved 
a center of attraction. 

Lumbermen in particular will be interested 
to know that the Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass., has made use of one of these 
displays, with satisfaction. R. D. Baldwin, ad- 
vertising manager of the Simonds company, 
recently wrote Mr. Demers as follows: 

“The miniature sawmill which we purchased 
from you in December, 1929, has been in con- 
tinuous use practically all the time since, either 
in exposition space at conventions or in Te 
tailers’ display windows. In every case we find 
that it attracts an unusual amount of attention 
and operates with practically no trouble.” 

While the miniature sawmill of course does 
not actually cut wood, it is so constructed as 
to appear as though it were doing so, The 
complete installation consists of the miniature 
sawmill, including saw and saw carriage, wit 
miniature figures of men operating same, which 
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figures, as well as the saw itself, move realist- 
ically when the display is in operation. 

The device was invented, and is manufac- 
tured, by J. F. Demers, Wilder, Vt., who in- 
forms the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he has 
ten of these mills now under construction, on 
which he is working in spare time, and intends 
renting them for display purposes on a weekly 
or monthly basis. He will also be in position 
to quote a price to anyone wanting to buy an 
outfit outright. 





A Imaginary Conversation 


[Reported by R. A. Aschenbrener, Milwaukee, 
Wis.) 

“Charlie, I want you to meet my boy, 
Robert.” 

“Glad to know you, Robert. Your dad 
tells me you want to learn the lumber busi- 
ness. 

“Dad told me you were the best builder 
in town, Mr. Grimm, and he wanted me to 
meet you.” 

“I’ve been thinking, Charlie, that the 
quickest way to learn about lumber and the 
lumber business, is to build a house. You 
were saying that material costs on your jobs 
are fairly easy to determine, but your prob- 
lem is one of labor cost. How much time 
does it take to frame a house, and what is the 
labor cost for various operations? Robert 
isn’t a carpenter, but he has taken a business 
course, and here is my plan. I'll turn Rob- 
ert over to you for, say six months, to be 
your timekeeper. Let him check some jobs 
from basement to attic. Here are just a few 
of the things I want him to find out: 

“Why do you use hemlock, or fir, or pine, 
for your framing lumber? Can you save 
enough on labor to use three stud corner 
posts instead of providing special nailing 
strips for the lather? How many cutting 
operations would you save by using 4-Square 
lumber? 

“Why don’t you use tongue and groove 
lumber for your rough flooring? Would 
a good grade of waterproof paper, laid over 
such a floor immediately, prevent a sudden 
rain from pushing out your side walls? 

“Would lumber sheathing with a good 
grade of building paper give you a more 
wind-proof job than by using an insulating 
board without building paper? What are the 
application costs and what is the waste? 

“What about your plaster base? Why do 
you find one better than another? How 
about your roof? Would you use matched 
lumber for roof boards? Why use wood or 
composition shingles? 

“Does aluminum paint work out as a prime 
coat for moisture-proofing your siding? 
How about the inside trim and flooring? I 





A farmer devised this simple, easily built feeder for calves 


could ask a thousand more questions, but 
you get the idea?” 

“Gee, Dad, I never realized that a lumber 
dealer ought to know all those things! I 
can see where I would have a hard job-learn- 
ing them out of books. Building a house is 
certainly a real job and I’m raring to go. 
When do you want your timekeeper to re- 
port, Mr. Grimm?” 

“Ed, I often wondered how you knew so 
much about my business, but I see now. 
You must have built a good many homes 
yourself, or else you took a course as time- 
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keeper. Your idea is mighty fine and I'll 
certainly tell Robert all I can about the 
building business. I think he will find out 
some things that will surprise even us. 

“I’m starting the foundation for Mrs. 
3rown’s home Monday, Bob, so be at my 
office at 6:30 in the morning.” 





Bases for Piling Lumber That 
Favor Ventilation 


The accompanying sketch of a section of in- 
terior of lumber shed of the Velde Lumber Co., 
Pekin, Ill., shows a method of constructing the 
bases for piling lumber in the bins which assures 
good ventilation. Further, as the bases are not 
fastened, they can be placed at any desired 
position, which permits 
the supports under each 
length to be put at the 
proper place. 

Pieces of 2x12 are 
cut the length of each 
bin and placed, flat, on 
the floor. On these are 
fastened at intervals 
other pieces of 2x12, set 
edgewise, as shown in 
the drawing. Finally, on 
top of these cross-pieces 
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is placed another piece 
of 2x12, flat. This con- 
struction makes a very 
substantial base, and the 
2x12s all being creo- 
soted, it lasts. 

As the bases are not 
fastened to the upright 
posts they can be 
moved, inward or out- 
ward, and placed so as 
to give proper support under lumber of any 
length. The bins are 20 feet deep, and there 
are five bases in each bin. 

The openings under each base permit the air 
to circulate freely along the pile as well as 
crosswise, which keeps the lumber perfectly dry 
and in goed condition to deliver to the job at 
any time. 
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A Tip for Your Farmer Friend 


Perhaps some of your farmer friends might 
be interested in building a calf feeder like the 
one shown in the accompanying sketch. If so, 





he naturally would buy a little lumber from 
you with which to make it. 

This feeder was devised by A. C. Ovenden, 
a Furnas County (Neb.) farmer, and is de- 
scribed by him in a recent issue of Capper’s 
Farmer, as follows: 


My calf feeder is 
simple and practical. It 
does not take much ma- 
terial, especially when 
there is a board fence 
against which it may 
be built. 

It can have a board 
hinged on to cover the 
opening until the pails 
are filled and in place. 
This makes it easy for 
one man to feed any 
number of calves. 

The trough should be 
deep enough so _ the 
pails will not upset. 
The openings should be 
12 by 12 inches for 
small calves. 

First build the trough, 
Mine is made of 1 inch material, 13 feet long 
by 10 inches deep and 12 inches wide. Then 
nail narrow boards across the top of the 
trough every 12 inches. Then nail the trough 
to the fence posts on the outside of the lot, 
so the top of it is 20 inches from the ground. 
Drive or set short boards against the outside 
of the trough, about 2 feet from each end, 
for legs. 

Fence boards then can be removed so the 
lower board of the fence is 12 inches above 
top of the trough. Then take boards 1 by 4, 
the length depending on the height of the 
fence, and nail them on the outside, to the 
fence boards and trough, using two boards for 
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each division and making the openings 12 
inches wide to correspond with the openings 
in the trough. 

This feeder may be used for grain as well 
as to hold the pails. 





ATLANTIC, Iowa, May 11.—A building show 
and “open house” held at the yard of the Joyce 
Lumber Co. on a recent Saturday afternoon 
and evening attracted more than 1,000 visitors, 
of whom 741 registered. 

As the registration card provided that the 
signer state his probable requirements in lum- 
ber, fencing, posts, wire, paint and coal, they 
afford an excellent prospect list from which 
Manager G. W. Anderson expects to develop 
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The openings under each base permit free circulation of air 


some real business. He expressed himself as 
highly pleased with results of the show, not- 
withstanding the very considerable amount of 
work which the preparations for the event in- 
volved. 

Twenty-one manufacturers whose products 
are handled by the Joyce company were rep- 
resented with displays, and eighteen of them 
had representatives present at the show. The 
displays were arranged in 8-foot booths placed 
on each side of the warehouse driveway, the 
booths being attractively draped with colored 
bunting. Other “stage settings” included 
arches over the alleyway, from the front one 
of which hung an 8-foot sign reading “Wel- 
come.” 

In the front of the yard was constructed a 
large platform equipped with a row of lights 
and a large spotlight, on which stage the even- 
ing program was held. This consisted of songs 
and dances presented by fifty small girls of 
Atlantic, all members of a local dancing class. 
This proved to be a very attractive feature. 
The salesmen present were given opportunity 
to tell briefly about their products. 


Dealer Tells Public About Low 


Prices of Lumber 


“Now is the time to build, now is the time 
to remodel, now is the time to fix up,” says an 
advertisement of the Hartford Lumber & Coal 
Co., Hartford, Mich., appearing in the local 
newspaper of that city, “because lumber prices 
are down, retail prices being the lowest since 
1918.” 

An editorial item in the same issue of the 
local paper says: 

“Arthur Manning, of the Hartford Lumber 
& Coal Co., has handed the editor a copy of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN containing a graph and 
analysis indicating the wide fluctuation in build- 
ing materials, and revealing prices at the lowest 
level today since 1918.” 

The analysis and graph referred to were 
printed on pages 26 and 27 of the April 18 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, with the -sug- 
gestion that retailers would find same an effec- 
tive “sales-closing tool.” They showed the cost 





of lumber entering into a typical 6-room modern 
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home for each year from 1913 to 1931. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received 
many requests for reprints of this article and 
the accompanying graph from lumber dealers 
desiring to show same to prospective home 
owners, contractors and others interested in 
promoting building, or for educational and pub- 
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Circular Campaign Brings 
Good Results 


Kokomo, INp., May 11.—That persistence 
and well-directed effort brings results, even 
under present conditions, is proved by the ex- 





Front of the office and yard of the South Side Lumber & Coal Co., Kokomo, Ind. Note on the 
bulletin board the legend, “We Hurry,” which is the firm’s slogan 


licity use such as that made of the material by 
Mr. Manning. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has an ample 
supply of these reprints on hand and will be 
glad to send as many as needed to dealers or 
others desiring to make use of same along the 
lines suggested. 

The comparative prices shown were compiled 
by Arthur Todd, of White & Todd, Aurora 
(Ill.) retailers, from price records maintained 
by him at the yard. 


perience of the South Side Lumber & Coal Co., 
of this city, in a modest but effective sales cam- 
paign recently undertaken. This consists of a 
series of advertisements in the form of circu- 
lars, measuring 9x12 inches, each setting forth 
an attractive offer. These circulars are printed 
in very large type, and command instant atten- 
tion. Each refers to some well known, nationally 
advertised product, and with it are enclosed 
circulars relating to those products, furnished 
by the manufacturers. 
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This campaign was begun about three months 
ago. During the intervening period four circy- 
lars have been mailed out, at regular intervals, 
to a mailing list embracing about 1,500 farmers 
in the territory adjacent to Kokomo. This 
mailing list, it is worth noting, is carefully 
maintained and kept corrected. 

“The response to this effort has been remark- 
able,’ Raymond Mehlig, president of the com- 
pany, informs the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, He 
states further that it is intended to continue, 
each month, with this form of advertising. 

“We are working on the theory,” said he, 
“that the farmer is going to be the first factor 
to work out of the depression; therefore we 
feel that the farming community is our best 
field. However, we are by no means forgetting 
our city prospects, but on the contrary are ad- 
vertising heavily in our daily papers. We are 
trying particularly to reach and interest the 
young wage earners, as we feel that, due to the 
depression, they are going to appreciate the 
value of a home more in the future than per- 
haps has been the case in the past.” 

The South Side Lumber & Coal Co. has been 
a valued subscriber to the AMERICAN LUMBkER- 
MAN for many years, and Mr. Mehlig took 
occasion to say: “I want to congratulate you 
on the very good paper that you publish.” 





Offers Survey Service 


Announcement is made from headquarters of 
the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Chicago, that arrangements have been 
made whereby association members can have 
business surveys of their communities made by 
experienced men. This service will be available 
to all dealers who are members of the State 
organization and who may want to make use 
of it either co-operatively in groups or in- 
dividually. The cost naturally will depend upon 
the territory and the number of homes to be 
contacted in making the survey. The State as- 
sociation has no financial interest in offering 
this service, its only desire being to provide its 
members with an aid which it is believed will 
be profitable where conditions are favorable. 


An Old Farm House That Went Modern 


There appeared in a recent issue of Cap- 
per’s Farmer an interesting story of the trans- 
formation of an old farm house which had 
served its day. Either it had to be remodeled 
or torn down to make way for a new one. 
The owners, Mr. and Mrs. Lester Wilcox, 
Newaygo county, Mich., decided to remodel. 
They made an old L-shaped structure into a 
modern dwelling with an ample porch and full 
basement, and put in a furnace, bath room, in- 
door toilet, septic tank and sink and wired 
the house for electricity. The total cost was 
$2,500. A building contractor told them a 
new house of the same type would have cost 
$7,000. 

After the new foundation was laid, the walls 
were moved out, a whole section at a time, 
and made to serve as sections of the new 
structure. 

The old building was one story. It had a 
large kitchen, a large living room. two small 
bedrooms and a pantry. The new one is two 
stories high. Downstairs it has a kitchen, an 
office, a bedroom and a modern long living 
room. Upstairs are three bedrooms, a store 
room and another room that houses a water 
storage tank. The second floor is so arranged 
that it may be made into five bedrooms when 
electricity is installed and the water pressure 
tank is placed in the basement. 

The new roof is of composition shingles. 
The old kitchen floor was maple, and Mrs. 
Wilcox says they made a mistake in trying 
to relay it. The time required was so great 
the carpenter’s wages made the floor cost more 
than it would have cost to buy and lay a new 


floor. It was not possible to get the relaid 


floor even. 

The old kitchen had ample window space, 
but the walls were dark, and the kitchen lacked 
the brightness which Mrs. Wilcox wanted. The 
new walls are light in color and give the 
kitchen a cheery atmosphere. 














Cooking in the old kitchen was done on a 
coal burning range. In the winter this was 
kept going all the time to help warm the 
house. In the summer it was used as little 
as possible because of the discomfort the extra 
heat created. When the new house was built, 
the old range was replaced with a gasoline 
pressure stove. 

The kitchen was equipped with many built- 
ins, and Mrs. Wilcox says household work 
now takes only half to two-thirds the steps 
required in the old kitchen. 

After the rebuilding was completed, the 
yard was landscaped. Trees were planted, 
lawn grass sowed and between 35 and 40 vari- 
eties of bulbs and shrubs set. Once plain and 
ordinary, the Wilcox home now is one of the 
most beautiful in Newaygo county. 


The Wilcox 
house before 
and after 


modernizing 
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Texas Retail Yard Is Planned for Efficiency 


Fort WortH, Tex., May 11.— 
When the John E. Quarles Co., of 
this city, was compelled to move its 
yard from leased railroad ground 
to make room for the erection of a 
Texas & Pacific passenger terminal 
and freight warehouse, the com- 
pany took advantage of its long 
experience to build a retailing plant 
that is at once a handsome show- 
place and an efficient lumber and 
building material sales yard. Mr. 


H. W. Mitchell, the treasurer of 
the Quarles Co., operates two. 
The big local office is on the first 
floor, with wide windows on three 
sides, overlooking the yard and the 
street. 

The sales rooms, opening directly 
from the local office, have show 
windows in front and counters and 
display space for the building hard- 
ware, lawn equipment and the like 
which are handled here. This sales 


wing is one story in height. 

At the rear of the office is a 
warehouse 300 feet in length. Two 
large warerooms are utilized by 
a paint manufacturer for storage, 
under a special arrangement with 
the company. A rail siding runs 
the length of this warehouse, and 
the floors are level with the car 
floors. 

Lumber storage is provided for 
by two large sheds; an umbrella 


shed that runs through the center 
of the inclosed yard, and an open 
shed opposite the warehouse and 
inclosing the yard on that side. 
These are two-decked buildings, 
with the framing painted white. 
They are built on heavy founda- 
tions; and the full loads they carry 
have not in the least pulled them 
out of line. The alleys will be 
covered with gravel as soon as the 
grading has settled and can be 
leveled up. The open yard, beyond 








Quarles and his associates pur- 
chased three acres on the Frisco 
line, fronting on Park Place; an 
irregular tract of ground, to which 
it has fitted the new plant with 
much skill. 

Inclosing the yard on the front 
is the big office and sales rooms, 
together with an ornamental fence 
of brick and wrought iron. The 
one entrance to the yard is in the 
front, under the eyes of the yard 
manager as he sits at his desk. 
The office is two stories in height, 
the second floor being given over 
to the general offices. Mr. Quarles 
operates a line of ten yards, and 





| the buildings, is inclosed with a 
high fence. Not all the acreage is 
at present included in the yard; but 
it is available for further expan- 
sion. 

Mr. Quarles and Mr. Mitchell 
spent two months perfecting the 
plans before the work was started. 
Their long practical experience in 
retailing has made possible a plan 
that allows for unloading and for 
yard handling without lost effort. 
Both are well pleased with the 
plant in practical operation. The 
company expects soon to have a 





Imposing new business home of the John E. Quarles Co. 


formal opening. The yard has been 
in use since the first of March. 


Summer Cottages Offer Sales Opportunity 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 11.—Minnesota 
long has prided itself on being the land of ten 
thousand lakes, and a glance at a large scale 
map proves the boast is not an idle publicity 
gesture. The ten thousand lakes are there, and 
every year more and more people are visiting 
them, for the all-around relaxation that they 
afford. Wisconsin, too, attracts thousands of 
tourists every summer. Besides a host of vis- 
itors from other States many residents of the 
larger centers of population hie themselves to 
the wilderness almost at their back doors for 
a week or two of recreation, for week-end va- 
cations, or to spend the entire summer. 

These thousands must live somewhere, and 
the lakeside cabin is the logical answer. If not 
a cabin, a central lodge where many guests 
can be entertained at one time. All such struc- 
tures that have proved satisfactory are made 
of lumber, pine siding or logs. 

Some weeks ago a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN decided to make a 
survey, and his studies developed some inter- 
esting facts. Among other outstanding features 
he found that: 

More than a half million dollars will be spent 
this summer in Minnesota alone on summer 
cottages and improvement of lakeside resorts. 

Some lumber dealers are awake to conditions 
and are getting business where others are com- 
plaining of “depression” and “slack times.” 

Real estate dealers who specialize in selling 
lake shore property complain that most lumber 
dealers exhibit more inertia than energy when 
it comes to going after business “that’s almost 
handed to them on a silver platter.” 

More people than ever before are turning to 
the out-of-doors, and those who can afford it 
are ready ‘ ‘prospects” for the sale of summer 
cottages. 

In Minneapolis there are a number of real 
estate firms that make a specialty of selling 
lake shore property. Among the dealers is 
Warren Tingdale, of Tingdale Bros. (Inc.), 
Whose statements relative to the summer cabin 
situation are typical of remarks made by others 
in the same line of business : 

“It’s true that many people who would like 
to buy lake shore property are not in a finan- 
cial condition to do so, but we have had many 
inquir ies and a proportionate number of sales. 

“Every lot we sell means a prospective cus- 


tomer for the lumberman. In the past we have 
contracted to sell lots and construct cabins for 
a lump sum, delivering the whole ‘summer re- 
sort’ ready-made to the purchaser. In such 
cases, of course, we had to buy the lumber our- 
selves and hire labor for the construction of 
cabins. But, frankly, we don’t care to go into 
that end of the business, and we’d much rather 
have our customers deal directly with the lum- 
ber yards. However, the peculiar feature of 
the business is that in many, if not most, cases, 





WHEN LITTLE 


eyes widen with wishes and wonder, it isn't 
hard to sell the mother or the daddy—if 
the object of those glances is within the 
power of their purses. Sometimes the chil- 
ren-appeal is overlooked by sales folks 
otherwise on their toes. Take a little offhand 
inventory and see what you have in the yard 
which might be particularly attractive to 
youngsters of various ages. Perhaps it will 
be possible, now and then, unobtrusively to 
give childish desires a chance to help you 
with your salesmanship. Think it over. 





our clients have to hunt up a lumber dealer 
and dicker with him for the construction of a 
cabin. 

“It seems to me that if lumber dealers in the 
small towns in the lake region would watch 
the registry of deeds they would obtain many 
clues to lake shore transactions that would re- 
sult in sales. Those who do keep track of what 
is going on are making money. 

“Take the town of Brainerd, for instance. 
This summer there is very little prospect of 
any building in the town itself. But that part 
of Minnesota is dotted with lakes, and much 
of the lake shore has been purchased by per- 
sons who ‘some day expect to build a cabin.’ A 
little urging by lumber dealers doubtless would 
speed action, to the satisfaction of both parties.” 

Mr. Tingdale stressed a phase of the business 
which seemed important. 


“Many lumber dealers,” he said, “merely sell 


what the buyer asks for without investigating 
his financial standing or talking over the situa- 
tion with him. Then, when the purchaser fails 
to pay, the dealer clamps a lien on the prop- 
erty, gets back his lumber, and charges off a 
considerable sum to profit and loss. The wise 
dealer, on the other hand, ascertains just what 
payments he may expect, and if his client’s pro- 
gram is too elaborate advises him to trim ex: 
penses. Thus a lot of trouble is saved and 
everyone involved is satisfied.” 

Two outstanding lumber  concerns—the 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. and the Red 
River Lumber Co.—specialize in log cabin 
siding, and both let the public know what they 
have to sell, through trade journal and other 
advertising, and by taking a personal interest 
in their client’s problems. They of course sell 
not only log cabin siding but other materials, 
and by stressing a specialty they often interest 
a prospective buyer whom they might not other- 
wise reach. 

“Our only ‘lakeside’ yard is at Pine River, 
Minn.,” officials of the J. F. Anderson Lumber 
Co. state, “but our manager there reports regu- 
larly on summer cabin prospects and on the 
progress he is making in that direction. While 
few prospects have developed as yet this ycar, 
we expect to do some business later.” 

Mark Moulton, city sales manager for the 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., says his firm 
is receiving many inquiries relative to log cabin 
siding, and he expects a satisfactory business 
this summer. 

“The sales of cottage material and lumber for 
small houses as well are going ahead very satis- 
factorily,” reports an official of the Foote Lum- 
ber Co., retailing subsidiary of the Red River 
Lumber Co. 

Some idea of the interests in summer cottage 
building may be gained by a report of Hilding 
Ahrne, architect for the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, who says: 

“We are putting out plans for five summer 
cottages at present. Three of them are of sid- 
ing construction and two of the shingle type. 
We have had 50,000 circulars advertising plans 
printed and already have orders for 30,000. In 
the near future we shall be obliged to print 
50,000 more.” These circulars are sent to re- 


tail dealers whose location makes the summer 
cabin business a large factor in their activities. 
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Timbers and Thick Stock Successfully Kiln Dried 


EuGene, Ore., May 9.—Don’t say it can’t 
he done! Fifty-eight thousand feet of Doug- 
las fir, ranging from 10x14-inch timbers to 


$x38-inch planks were kiln-dried here to a spe- 
cific moisture content. The degrade on the 
heaviest timbers was less than usually experi- 
enced by many plants operating old style kilns 
in drying 1-inch lumber. 

The Capital City Lumber Co., Hartford, 
Conn., secured an order for 58,000 feet of spe- 
cial lumber for a prominent public building 
and placed it with the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., of Eugene. This order called for clear 
lumber B&better grade. It was to be ex- 
posed to public view and given some decora- 
tive treatment, therefore it had to be almost 
perfect. Specifications called for kiln season- 
ing to a specific moisture content. 

\. C. Dixon, president of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, took a per- 
sonal interest in this order. It afforded an 
opportunity to demonstrate the possibility and 
more general use of large timbers, properly 
seasoned, for practical use and decorative pur- 
poses in public buildings. Those who have 
advocated the use of wood substitutes or who 


do not believe large timbers can be properly 
kiln-dried would do well to read the record 
of this order. 

The items of B&better Douglas fir include: 

Planks Timbers 

4 x25” to 38” wide 10x14” 
$ x10” to 15” wide 10x12” 

3 x25” to 38” wide 6x10” to 12” 
1144x10” to 29” wide 6x 6” 

3 x 9” to 13” wide 8x §” 

With the exception of the 38-inch wide 
stock, all items were surfaced four sides. The 
total order amounted to 58,071 feet, board 
measure. 

At the plant here of the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co., where this unusual order was suc- 


cessfully 


filled, all the material was rigidly 
graded after drying and the rough and sur- 


faced rejects were segregated and carefully 
tallied for grade, scant dimensions, surface 
checks, and end splits or checks. All checked 


and end-split stock was charged against the 
seasoning. The degrade from this source was 
only 5 percent for the 3-inch and under. On 
the large timbers 10x14-inch, the degrade was 
only 10.2 percent. The large timbers and 
4x25- to 38-inch planks were coated with 
Triple-A paint while the 1'4- to 34-inch stock 
was end-coated with smoke-stack paint. 


Two kiln charges were dried. The first, 
containing the “smaller” material, was dried 
in 25 days, followed by a 5-day cooling and 
















Some of the 58,000 feet of heavy Douglas fir 
stock successfully dried at plant of the Booth 
Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore. 


two weeks. 
it came 
ounce in weight, 
weather moderated, indicating that material that 


conditioning period. In this run the maxi- 
mum temperature employed was 164 degrees 
and the minimum humidity 72 percent. The 
second charge, consisting of the “heavy” mate- 
rial, was dried in 38 days, with a five-day con- 
ditioning period, with an initial temperature of 
110 degrees and a maximum temperature of 
172 degrees, the minimum relative humidity 
during the run being 83 percent. The stock 
was flat-piled and dried in a Moore internal 
fan kiln having reversible circulation. With 
this kiln system the three drying elements— 
temperature, humidity and circulation—are un- 
der absolute control at all times. 

Some idea of the uniformity of the drying 
can be gained from the data accumulated dur- 
ing the run by Joe Strehle, dry kiln superin- 
tendent. His records show that the 3-inch 
stock reached a final moisture content of 14 
percent with a moisture content near the sur- 
face of 13.3 percent and a moist- 
ure content at the core of 16 
percent. The 4%- to 6%-inch 
stock reached a final moisture 
content of 14.5 percent and 
ranged from 12.8 percent near 
the surface to 15.4 percent at 
the core. 

A. C. Dixon, a vice president 
of the company, reports that one 
piece of the 354x14-inch was 
taken to the office of Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co. and exposed, 
under roof, to atmospheric 
changes for a period of about 
This piece weighed 16% pounds as 
from the kiln and slowly gained one 
losing this ounce later as the 


has been properly dried is not subject to rapid 
fluctuations in moisture content. 


Lumberman Commends New Furniture Booklet 


Ge rege F, 
haeuser 
cently 


Lindsay, an executive of Weyer- 
Forest Products, St. Paul, Minn., re- 
was selected by Alexander B. Trow- 
bridge, chairman of the sub-committee on “Fur- 
niture: Its Selection and Use,” of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, Department of 
Commerce, as a member of this sub-committee. 
Mr. Lindsay has had broad experience in the 
utilization of wood and has the distinction of 
being an honorary member of the American 
Institute of Architects. The committee recentls 
has published a booklet called “Furniture: Its 
Selection and Use,” and in reviewing this book, 


Mr. Lindsay said: 

The furniture industry ranks next to the 
building trades as a user of wood; it con- 
sumes a billion and a falf board feet of lum- 
ber each year Since the National Commit- 
tee on Wood Utilization has as its purpose 
the fostering of good wood-using practices, 
:it is appropriate that it should publish a bul- 
letin, outlining the essentials of judging fur- 
niture This it has done in a new booklet 
called “Furniture, Its Selection and Use.” 

Although the principal purpose of the bul- 
letin is to educate the consumer, there is a 
large amount of fascinating material which 
should interest the lumber industry within 
the 120 pages of the booklet. The dominant 
— of domestic woods is illustrated in 
one table, which demonstrates that 96.9 per- 
cent of all woods used in furniture manu- 
facture in 1928 were grown in this country. 
Eighty-eight ind one-half percent of the 
woods were American hardwoods; 8.4 percent 
were American softwoods, while 3.2 percent 
were imported hardwoods 

There are three intensely interesting chap- 


ters on wood, the first of which lists the 


principal woods used in furniture manufac- 
ture; the second details the steps preliminary 
to its being made into furniture, and the 
third discusses the various phases of ve- 


neered and solid construction. The next 
chapter takes up construction details, and is 
followed by a thorough discussion of finish. 

It is my feeling that the problems have 


been exceedingly well presented, and that the 





A TRAINLOAD 


of troubles on display. That would be fool- 
ish, yet many a lumber salesman, 
yard owner, puts his own grievances, in- 
juries, wrongs, troubles, bad luck and mis- 
fortunes in the foreground of his mind and 
conversation, and advertises them as effec- 
tively as by a column ad in a newspaper. 
It is a smart salesman who does not talk 
troubles with his associates, who dismisses 
the trivialities, works out the solutions of 
such problems as he can, and takes the rest 
up with the boss or someone with power to 
do something about them. If a thing is so 
bad that nothing can be done about it, 
talking it over makes it worse. It is a 
mighty valuable button which buttons up 
our lips. 


many a 





bulletin contains a fair exposition of the 
facts which the home-maker should know 
before attempting to make an investment in 
home furnishings. Since 92 percent of the 


furniture used today is of wood, 
large amount of factual data 
profitably studied by the 
manufacturer. 

Lest the impression be 


are the only subjects 


there is a 
which may be 
hardwood lumber 


that woods 
in the bul- 


given 
analyzed 


well examine the 
divided into four 
The first treats of the preliminary problems 
of the home-maker. One chapter suggests 
a buying plan; another outlines some 
thoroughly elastic budgets; the questions of 
comfort and of utility are also put on the 
stand, and give testimony. 

Then follows the second 
materials and construction, which has al- 
ready been reviewed. A chapter on uphol- 
stered furniture completes this analysis, and 
the third part then begins a discussion of 
furniture styles, with an outline of period 
styles, which is followed by a chapter telling 
how varying types may be combined to the 
best advantages. 

The fourth part discusses care and repair 
of furniture, and a glossary of furniture 
terms rounds out the bulletin. Approxi- 
mately 50 illustrations and diagrams bring 
out salient points throughout the booklet. 
Every effort has been made to keep the dis- 
cussion from being technical, and the general 
reaction of the reader is that a large number 
of meaty facts are combined within its cov- 
ers, in an interesting style. 


letin, we 
The bulletin is 


may contents. 


sections. 


part, concerning 


The bulletin is a sister publication to the 
recently issued “How to Judge a House,” 
which has been accorded a warm welcome 


throughout the country. It is issued, as is 
customary with National Committee on Wood 
Utilization publications, under the guidance 
of a sub-committee, which includes members 
from varying fields. The chairman of the 
sub-committee is Alexander B. Trowbridge, 
A. I. A., former president of the American 
Federation of Arts. An advisory committee 
composed of leaders in interior decoration, 
museum authorities, and educators in home 
economics, passed upon the material. 


The booklet is sold by the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
a copy, $7 a hundred and $65 a thousand. 
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Joys of Home Owning 





OR THE care of the 


ee young and the com- 

a fort of the old.” So 

. ran a clause in the 
. % Sayh 


| will of Col. Michael 
Friedsam, multi-millionaire merchant 
of New York City who recently died. 
Most of the millions were left in the 
hands of trustees to be distributed ac- 
cording to their best judgment subject 
only to the proviso quoted. 

What a beautiful thought that was, 
and how beautifully expressed. “For 
the care of the young and the com- 
fort of the old!” What a world of 
sympathy and understanding of hu- 
man needs lay behind that final ex- 
pression of a keen and clear-thinking 
man’s mind of the kindest and wisest 
thing he could do for the world which 
had been so good to him—to comfort 
the aged and to care for the young. 

A man need not be a multi-million- 
aire to take such a slogan for his very 
own. Whatever he may have to do 
with, whatever his circumstances are, 
whatever people surround him, young 
or old, rich or poor, educated and pro- 
gressive or ignorant and shiftless, any 
man has it within his power to do 
something towards making this a far, 
far better world—to do his bit to- 
wards caring for the young and com- 
forting the old. 

Bringing it down to the very prac- 
tical matter of taking care of his own 
family, how could he do this better 
than to provide a home for the young 
that have been entrusted to his care 
and for the old who have cared for 
him in his youth? 

If a young man about to embark on 
the matrimonial sea were to make this 
slogan the basis of his plan and phi- 
losophy of life would not that life be 
of infinitely more value to the com- 
munity and the nation than if it were 
built around a mere dollars and cents 
program? If the young wife agreed 
with him carefully to consider every 
investment or expenditure of money 
with this thought in the foreground, 
would not a home be the very first 
goal they would decide upon? A home 
in which the young family of the fu- 
ture would grow up in happy, health- 
ful, useful, loving activity for the wel- 
fare of all of them; a home in which 
the family of the past, the old folks 
who had given their own loving care 


to the young husband and wife in days 
gone by, might find a peaceful, com- 
fortable security when their active 
days are over? 

What better plan of life could a 
young couple make than to prepare 
a home, so-built and so-dedicated “for 
the care of the young and the comfort 
of the old?” 


5 A 7 7 
Modern Windows 


The window has passed through many 
changes, though for the first few thou- 
sand years the change was very slight and 
very slow. Then after somebody invented 
glazing what a glorious change came over 
the window! Very early windows show 
timber framing, and as far back as 
Egyptian days, somebody thought of 
dividing the window into two lights. But 














for a long time windows in small homes 
were nothing more than holes in the wall. 
Even in early America they were made 
by pasting greased paper over apertures, 
thus admitting some light and keeping out 


all air but little cold. Then came small 
panes and that beautiful architectural 
creation of diamond panes which prob- 
ably caused more profanity among win- 
dow washers than their beauty could pos- 
sibly make up for. 

Finally came grouped windows, prob- 
ably the longest step towards architectural 
beauty in the small home that has yet been 
made. First the group window form was 
what is known as “bay,” which admitted 
the maximum quantity of light, sunshine 
and fresh air, but took up much space. 


Then the modern mode of grouped, nar- 
row windows brought a charm to the 
small home that delights the soul of the 
beholder. Beauty of line and the beauty 
that comes from perfect adaptation to 
use mark the popular modern three-in- 
one style of window. 
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Efficient Living 
We H, JUST to know 


we would stay 
put for a 
while,” is the 
i= plaint of many 
* a weary wom- 
an who has 
* picked up and 
moved every year all her married life. 
“Oh, if I only had a place to park my 
books,” sighs the weary husband who 
longs for a quiet evening with his tried 
and true old friends. “But we can’t be 
buying a lot of books when we don’t 
know where we'll be next year. We 
can’t be moving a lot of books around 
and we never have room for them. I'd 
like to have a real library.” 

“There’s no use buying a nice rug,” 
sighs his wife. “We never know what 
we'll need next year. They never fit 
any other place, you know. But I 
would love to have a really nice one, 
the kind we’d be glad to live with the 
rest of our lives.” 

“Oh, if we could only have a dog,” 
mourn the children. “Of course, we 
couldn’t keep one. We never know 
what kind of a place we'll live in next. 
Wouldn't it be grand to have a house 
and a big yard all of our own that was 
always going to be ours for ever ’n 
ever?” 

To know just what you will have to 
do with and so arrange your life that 
you can do with it—that is efficient 
living. 

To know just where you want to 
spend your life and to find a means of 
spending it there—that is joyous ac- 
complishment that pays life’s largest 
dividends in happiness, comfort and 
serenity. 
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THE FAMILY that crowds the most en- 
joyment into the smallest space is the 
family that has a living porch, for such a 
porch provides repose, rest, relaxation, re- 
lief and refreshment—those parts of life’s 
program we all enjoy. 


This page is written for the general public with the purpose of encouraging and spreading the idea of home 


owning and home improvement and to help create business. Show it to your editor. Free reprint on request. 
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Plan to Import Logs From Central America 


To Manufacture Nicaraguan Timber 


New Or_eans, La., May 11.—Completion of 
arrangements whereby pitch pine from Nicara- 
gua will be brought to mills along the Gulf of 
Mexico for manufacture are understood to have 
been completed by Forest Resources (Inc.), a 
Louisiana corporation recently re-chartered. 
The corporation, it is understood, has control 
of two and a half billion feet of pitch pine and 
plans to land its first cargo in a Gulf port in 
about 120 days. 

The operations in Nicaragua will be under 
the active superintendence of George G. Jurei- 
dini, of Bluefields, Nicaragua, for 12 years su- 
perintendent of the Nicaragua Mahogany Co., 
New York, whose holdings were depleted; and 
Luis H. Scott, Bluefields, Nicaragua, a pine 
logging contractor and sawmill operator in 
Prinzapolka, Nicaragua, since 1927, and for- 
merly connected with the engineering firm of 
J. P. Rodriguez, Mangua, Nicaragua. 

The Nicaraguan operation is understood to 
be covered by a $125,000 surety in escrow to 
guarantee delivery on contract, and the shipping 
agency is also reported as bonded for delivery 
schedule. 

The specification terms of the delivery con- 
tract to mills in this country are quoted as 
follows: 

All logs to be Nicaraguan longleaf pine or 
Nicaraguan pitch pine, 80 percent of logs to 
be 14 inches and over in diameter at the small 
end; no logs to be less than 12 inches in di- 
ameter at the small end; the average length 
of the logs to be from 24 to 32 feet, with an 
allowance of not over 40 percent of the total 
footage to be of short logs 16 feet to 22 feet 
in length in multiples of 2 feet; 4 inches over 
on each log allowed for trim. Scripner Deci- 
mal “C” Rule, a certified copy of which rule, 
Form 874-23, is annexed hereto and made 
part hereof, shall be used in determining the 
log content, measurement to be made inside 
bark, narrow way at small end. All logs shall 
be reasonably straight, free from dote, punk, 


Protecting Forests From Fire 


Crossett, ArK., May 11.—While a timber ex- 
pert employed by the Crossett Lumber Co. was 
escorting a party of guests on a recent motor 
tour through the dense forests of south Arkan- 
sas and north Louisiana, where gigantic trees 
towered that one never dreamed existed out- 
side the famous redwood forests of California, 
there suddenly swept above the tall tops of the 
pines a great flock of birds of varied species, 
their usual songs-on-the-wing turned into 
peculiar and piercing cries of alarm. 

“Some hunter has scared them with a shot,” 
remarked the timberman, “or else those birds 
are fleeing in fright from a forest fire.” 

It was the latter surmise that proved correct, 
for a mile or so distant the party came upon 
a fire rapidly spreading in the lush grass and 
dense underbrush of the forest at a spot so re- 
mote as to suggest that no fire could have 
started there except through malicious incen- 
diarism. 

Having an intense interest in the preservation 
of forests the timberman leaped from the car 
and cried to his guests, “Come on and let’s put 
out that fire before it gets too big a start,” to 
which call the guests, novices though they were, 
responded with an alacrity that indicated a love 
of novelty and adventure. 


Expert Arrives in Time 


There was imminent danger of the fire get- 
ting beyond control of the lone timberman and 
his inexperienced assistants when the situation 
was saved through the timely arrival in an auto- 
mobile of two firewardens employed by the 
Crossett Lumber Co., who immediately attacked 
the fire and in about forty minutes had it con- 


rot, worm and insect damage, and are to be 
fresh cut when tendered to buyer by vendors. 
All logs shall show an average of at least six 
rings per inch, all as measured over the third, 
fourth and fifth inches of a radial line from 
the pith. Due care shall be exercised by ven- 
dors so that said logs shall be free from all 
metal accessories which may be used in raft- 
ing to shipside. All logs to be stored or 





A JOB IN 


a velvet box. Maybe you lumber yard 
boys think things aren't so soft. Well, com- 
pare your job with that of the man who 
is selling door-to-door and office-to-office 
on commission. You are under shelter gen- 
erally when it rains and hails and blows. 
You get your pay check even if the slump 
season comes, and the boss does the worry- 
ing. You do not have to tramp over half 
the town to try to find a customer; the boss 
brings them in by advertising and by the 
reputation and convenient location of the 
yard. You have interesting and capable 
associates to work with, and are not a lone 
wolf with all hands against you; you have 
a chance for promotion; you are perma- 
nently located and can buy or build a 
home. You see your family every night. It 
would take a column longer than this one to 
list all your advantages. A word to the 
wise is a whole dictionary. 





boomed in fresh or sweet water while await- 
ing delivery to shipside. No logs or rafts are 
to stay in salt or brackish water longer than 
is necessary for their transportation from 
fresh or sweet water to shipside. 


fined to its original comparatively small area, 
after which its complete extinction was easy. 

Each of these two firewardens was equipped 
with a rake and a broad flap, and upon the back 
of each was strapped a 5-gallon can of water 
with a handpump attachment capable of shoot- 
ing a stream of water 50 or 60 feet. The rakes 
were used to scrape the ground clear around 
the original fire and then start a back fire, while 
the flaps were intended for use in beating out 
the flames, much as the tops of small saplings 
are sometimes used for a similar purpose in 
emergencies. 

The water can with its hand pump is carried 
by wardens for use when the fire is so hot as 
to make it either uncomfortable or dangerous 
to get near it, in which case the stream of water 
may be used to subdue the flames from a safe 
distance. 


Quickness with which the two firewardens 
reached the scene of the forest fire was due to 
the modern tower system of fire protection es- 
tablished by the Crossett Lumber Co. on its 
vast timber domain in Arkansas and Louisiana, 
a system which also has been adopted by the 
Union Sawmill Co., of Huttig, Ark., largest 
branch of the Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), 
of St. Louis, Mo., and Shreveport, La., each 
company having gone to great private expense 
in constructing observation towers at strategic 
points on their properties. 

These towers are each 112 feet in height, 
from which an unobstructed view is afforded of 
surrounding timber lands for many miles, en- 
abling the towerman to spot a fire by its ascend- 
ing smoke almost as soon as it starts. 


To Exploit British Honduran Forests 

Kansas City, Mo., May 11—A company is 
under process of formation in Kansas City to 
exploit the lumber forests of British Honduras, 
It will begin logging operations as soon as a 
grant is obtained from the colonial government 
of British Honduras, approved by London, 
This concession, which is for a 30-year period, 
permits logging of the longleaf yellow pine 
over an area of 200,000 acres of what is known 
as Crown land, and grants permit to construct 
whatever logging railways and roadways may 
be needed. 

The area covered by the concession is a strip 
of land lying beside the shore of the Caribbean 
Sea, beginning at a point 60 or 70 miles south 
of Belize, the territorial capital. Preliminary 
surveys by the company estimate the supply 
available at 500,000,000 feet of yellow pine. 
The Kansas City company will have to pay a 
fixed tax to the colonial government on every 
tree cut. 

The local company proposes to ship the 
felled and stripped logs across the Caribbean 
and Gulf of Mexico to Gulf ports. The water 
transportation angle of the new business also 
includes a proposal to bring lumber products 
up the Mississippi and Missouri rivers into the 
heart of the country. 

No name for the new company has been 
definitely chosen yet but it probably will be 
known as the B-H Lumber Co. Its officials 
are all new to the lumber business but have 
been successful in other lines. 

Present plans are for two of the officials to 
go to the scene of operations this spring to 
superintend actual logging and they hope to 
have some Central American timber available 
in this country by fall. Ocean-going barges 
will be used in the transportation of the logs 
on the 900-mile sea voyage. The intention is 
to have the logs cut in southern mills. 

Executive offices of the company will he 
maintained in Kansas City. 


in Arkansas 


Location of the fire and its distance from the 
tower is determined by a mechanical chart or 
calculator known as an alledale, and when the 
distance and location have been established in 
this manner the towerman calls up the nearest 
firewarden over private telephone wires con- 
structed through the forest by the lumber com- 
panies and instructs the warden to go imme- 
diately to the spot. If the fire seems from the 
volume of ascending smoke to be larger than 
usual the towerman calls two or three wardens 
over the phone, or as many as he deems neces- 
sary to combat the fire successfully. 

Managers of lumber companies who have 
adopted the tower system of fire protection and 
all expert timbermen agree that this system is 
the most satisfactory and the most effective ever 
devised for protection of forests. 


Motorists Visit Towers 


At each one of the fire protection towers con- 
structed by the Union Sawmill Co. and the 
Crossett Lumber Co. there is a comfortable and 
attractive bungalow in which the towerman and 
his family live so that he may be on the job day 
and night, and either the husband or the wife is 
always at home to receive visitors who wish 
to climb the stairs to the observation tower for 
enjoyment of the magnificent scenic view that 
may be obtained from any one of the towers. 
Scores of motorists through south Arkansas and 
north Louisiana visit the towers for the scenic 
view and the lumber companies derive a unique 
benefit through the good-will established in the 
courtesies shown visitors, to say nothing of the 
favorable publicity that follows, for the visitor 
always tells others of the experience. 
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Highest above sea level of all the towers con- 
structed by either one of the two companies is 
the one built by the Union Sawmill Co., of 
Huttig, at New London, Ark., from the ob- 
servation landing of which the smokestacks of 
the great carbon plants at Monroe, La., fifty 
miles distant, may be seen, and also the volumes 
of smoke ascending from oil refineries in F1 
Dorado and Smackover, Ark., 25 and 40 miles 
distant, respectively, to say nothing of a grand 
panosama of landscape encircling the fire protec- 
tion tower for miles in every direction. 





Sugar Pine Pattern Lumber Dis- 
played to Foundrymen 


The sugar pine producers of California 
showed their faith in trade promotion recently 
when they exhibited their pattern lumber at 
the thirty-first annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, May 4-7. 

Despite the business depression, they felt it 
desirable and profitable to continue their an- 
nual showing before the foundrymen and pat- 
tern makers of the country, and that persis- 
tence in such represen- 
tations is superior to 
spasmodic attempts at 
trade extension. 

The display featured 
the grades purchased by 
pattern shops, and was 
not a sales exhibit. It 
was intended to show 
the pattern shop buyers 
(who ordinarily lack 
familiarity with lumber 
grading or to whom it 
is a mystery) how 
sugar pine is graded. It 
served to acquaint those 
who have not yet tried 
that wood with the ap- 
pearance of sugar pine, 
its texture, working 
qualities and other prop- 
erties making it suitable 
for patterns and at the 
same time it gave an 
opportunity to iron out 
misunderstandings as to 
the availability of susar 
pine supplies, grading of 
this species, and to clear 
up prejudices developed 
by competitors. 

Mills participating in 


the exhibit included: 
California Door Co., 
Diamond Springs, 
Calif.; Clover Valley * ee 
Lumber Co., Loyalton, 
Calif.; Fruit Growers 


Supply Co., Susanville 
and Hilt, Calif.; Ma- 
dera Sugar Pine Co., 
Madera, Calif.; McCloud River Lumber Co., 
McCloud, Calif.; Michigan-California Lumber 
Co., Camino, Calif.; Pickering Lumber Co., 
Standard, Calif.; Red River Lumber Co., West- 
wood, Calif.; and the Sugar Pine Lumber Co., 
Pinedale, Calif. 

The strongest competitor of sugar pine for 
pattern stock is northern pine. As this wood 
gradually becomes less plentiful, sugar pine, 
itself a true white pine, is destined to take its 
place to a large extent. Commenting on this, 
a Fritz, who represented the exhibitors, 
Said: 

The wholesalers who serve the _ pattern 
trade and are now handling sugar pine can 
not afford to build up a prejudice against 
Sugar pine because it is their competitor. 
It will be but a few years before they will 
be forced to furnish their customers with 
Sugar pine. If they misrepresent it now they 
will find it embarrassing to explain their 
change ot attitude when they themselves will 
have to sell it. Sugar pine, when carefully 
elected, differs so little from northern pine 
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that it is difficult to distinguish between 
samples of the two. The fact that a very 
large proportion of the pattern makers are 
using sugar pine, when they can still get 
older established woods, is an indication that 
the prejudice against the newcomer is with- 
out foundation. Mills producing sugar pine 
at one time shipped the pattern-maker the 
general run of their grades; now, however, 
having learned the special needs of patterns, 
they are keeping out of pattern lumber or- 
ders those boards which possess some char- 
acteristic of texture or grain not covered in 
the grading rules which make them unde- 
sirable. This action on the part of the better 
mills is giving sugar pine a very high stand- 
ing, and is at the same time an example of 
the value of studying the users’ needs. 





New Machinery Speeds Up 
Operations 


KLAMATH FALLS, OreE., May 9.— Machinery 
has lately been installed in the huge Weyer- 
haueser mill here to make 4-Square lumber. 

The new tract of California white pine timber 
being opened by the Algoma Lumber Co., of 
Algoma, will supply the mill with logs for four 


Exhibit of pattern lumber made by California sugar pine producers at 
convention of American Foundrymen’s Association at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, May 4-7, 1931 


or more years. The company has just installed 
a new type of machine in the box plant that 
turns out thirty-five uniformly built vegetable 
crate ends'a minute at a considerable saving in 
cost over the old method. The pieces of lumber 
are held in a steel frame exactly in place until the 
nails are sunk home. So far as the make-up and 
nailing are concerned every end looks exactly 
alike and a pile of filled crates made with these 
ends presents a very attractive appearance. 


The Ewauna Box Co. has recently installed a 
new system of handling box cuttings which is 
unique and labor saving. Each of the cut-off 
saws in the line has its own drop sorter, so that 
each piece of lumber cut to box length is sorted 
to length automatically, and drops into a chute 
which leads to a belt conveyor that receives only 
that particular length from each cut-off saw in 
the line. The ‘conveyor moves the lengths to 
the feed table of the re-saw set to handle this 
length, without re-handling. A separate con- 
veyor belt and a separate re-saw are, of course, 
lined up to handle each separate length cut. 
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Pay Tribute to Deceased Leader 


PotLatcH, IpAHO, May 9.—Flags in Pot- 
latch were at half mast Tuesday as the com- 
munity paid its last respects to the man to 
whom they have looked for leadership, inspira- 
tion and guidance for almost twenty years. In 
the passing of Allison White Laird the lum- 
ber industry and the business world have lost 
a wonderful executive and a man whose opin- 
ions and well balanced judgment were much 
in demand in momentous problems. For those 
who came in daily contact with him in his 
home, in the office and on the street, an ideal 
husband and father, an understanding, helpful 
and sympathetic friend has passed on. [The 
death of Mr. Laird was recorded in the May 
9 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR.] 

Funeral services were held at the Little 
Church of Flowers in Los Angeles. Follow- 
ing cremation the ashes were deposited in the 
crypt of the mausoleum of Forest Lawn Ceme- 
tery in that city. At the same hour memorial 
services were held at the Union Church in 
Potlatch, Rev. Charles P. Milne, formerly pas- 
tor of the Union Church of Potlatch and a 
friend of Mr. Laird, officiating, assisted by the 
Rev. E. R. Bellingham. Dr. Milne took as his 
text Romans 12:11: “Not slothful in business; 
fervent in spirit; serving the Lord.” The 
choir of the Union Church, of which Mr. 
Laird had been chairman of the board of trus- 
tees since its organization, sang “Asleep in 
Jesus.” Mrs. A. A. Segersten sang “Abide 
With Me” and a quartet composed of E. L. 
Ainsworth, O. A. Burrows, H. L. Hansen and 
F. L. Stapleton rendered “Lead Kindly Light.” 
More than a thousand people were present at 
the memorial service. 





This Lumber Jack Wants to 
Know 


MARINETTE, Wis., May 11, 1931. 
DEAR Mr. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

Ay vould lak to know yust vy it ees, sumting 
mus, be rong vid das har lumper bizness. De 
lumper yacks vont even ask vat kint of cook 
yuh got now. It look lak he’s villing to cook 
heemself and voork harter ef he can get dry 
place tu sleep for leetle vile, vile it ees dark. 
Someting ees wrung alrite—sure you bet—mus 
be—ven he vill voork now vitout findin out in 
de mornin how many kines of pie he skol have 
for deener and vat de cook skal have for supper 
tuh. De same feller a few yars ago vould quvit 
ef de cook didn’t put de maple syrup an de pand 
cakes on hees plate an butter hees toast tuh, or 
ef da shore boy happen tuh call heem tuh loud 
in da mornin, and after dat de foreman had to 
be careful tuh take off de hat ven he ask heem 
ef he ban goin tuh work tuday, ay tall yuh dat. 

Yuh know dat vas de time ven dose sociable 
fellas been goin round an tal em to make Lum- 
ber Yack Unions—for gettin beeg pay and leetle 
vork. Seems dem organisers dey quvit ahead 
of time after dey get all de panga he could vile 
de sooker lumper yacks vare able tuh pay de 
doos an get lots oder fellas tuh yoin. 

Vages den var hunder dollar a mont an de 
boss mus promise not tuh bodder dem about 
vork. Vall de figgers an tings didn’t change 
mooch but de truble ees dey ant no yobs. De 
wages is de sam only dere seems to be a spot 
after de ten in de hunder dollar price das yare 
ven dey can get it—bosses don’t bodder dem to 
vork now, and needer does anyvon else. 

Now ay vish yuh vould be so kint tuh let me 
kno how das har ting happen. Yuh know dere 
ban bout sax hunder lumper yacks right har an 
dey haf plenty spare times but, by yimminy, dey 
can’t figger it out at all. Ay tal yuh dis tuh— 
yust as soon as dey gettin vork enough tuh puy 
a lead pencil an tuh (2c) sants vort of stamps 
ve skoll write das har President Hoover an 
tall heem ve lak tuh fine das har corner var das 
har prosparity vont come aroun. 

Vall, ve ban feelin leetle better anyhow tuh 
know dat King Alphonso ees out of vork tuh an 
hat to leaf home. 

BARNEY. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


11.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Wasutncton, D. C., May 
sixteen weeks ended that date, 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Association report for the week ended May 2 


~) 


covering mills whose statistics for both 1931 and 1930 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 


May 16, 1931 


and for 


identical mills for the corresponding period of 1930: 
ONE WEEE No. of Percent ; Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1930 Shipments of 1930 Orders of 1930 
Southern Pine Association. ........-++eeeeeeee 118 34,072,000 64 10,026,000 79 39,018,000 79 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 195 111,946,000 65 129,029,000 74 107,801,000 63 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 60 29,946,000 62 25,935,000 79 28,795,000 90 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 23 11,179,000 62 15,565,000 83 16,041,000 79 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 4,544,000 70 3,693,000 78 3,036,000 62 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 2,121,000 98 1,468,000 90 1,376,000 95 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 39 4,662,000 89 4,303,000 102 3,616,000 101 
Motal SOttwWeGES cccccccscccecccvvcccvccecce £58 198,470,000 65 220,019, 000 77 199, 683 000 71 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 190 17,254,000 59 19,746,000 77 19,026,000 87 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 2,530,000 58 2,027,000 58 8 441, 000 52 
WOGRD DAP WOSES ce cccvsccdcccccccccncscvese 206 19,784,000 "59 21,773,000 75 20 467, 000 83 
GROME GOERID cccccvccccccovccvcccesecccons 648 218,254,000 64 241,792,000 76 220, 1 50, 000 72 
SIXTEEN WEEKES Mills 
Softwoods: teporting* 
Southern Pine Association.........cceeeeeeeee 123 605,284,000 66 655,452,000 77 660,177,000 77 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 195 1,706,189,000 64 1,799,243,000 72 1,854,474,000 75 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 62 388,438,000 63 457,643,000 77 437,539,000 75 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.t.. 25 68,244,000 79 167,783,000 82 165,309,000 73 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 37,614,000 77 47,914,000 75 47,939,000 84 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 22 32,570,000 62 21,344,000 70 22,756,000 65 
North Carolina Pine Association............- 15 75,580,000 65 _ 83,6 650,000 92 69,106,000 73 
PO MCCS oi2ts000s060ee ee eeedanne ve 479 2,913,919,000 ; 64 3,23 3 10: 029 000 75 3, 257, 300,0 000 75 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 174 2 72,000 57 319,254,000 76 324,512,000 79 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 22 55,316,000 55 12,448,000 63 42,661,000 68 
EER os cncickbosiaveianweueied 196 337,888,000 57 361,702,000 74 367.17 3,000 738 
CN BOGE ccccccececeseedwestcoccevaves 653 3,251,807,000 64 3,594,731,000 75 ,624,473,000 75 


*Average weekly number. fEleven weeks. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 11.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross 
stock footage April 25, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 
Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Association— Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
MOURNE Teme ASPOGIREIOR ss cc ccecsvcccccccntonse 114 838,231,000 99,645,000 12 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 165 1,449,867,000 394,800,000 27 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 81 1,196,525,000 112,346,000 : 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 7 262,996,000 19,775,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 161 949,490,000 135,505,000 14 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHkosH, Wis., May 11.— The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 


ended April 25: Percent 
of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 41 units*. 8,664,000 210,000 100 
Actual pr duction. .. 8,384,000 83,000 39 
Shipmentsf .......- 2,921,000 71,000 33 
Orders received? 2 395,000 58,000 27 
Orders on hand.. 17,800,000 Gia ari 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 58 units*..12,164,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 2,22 4,000 38,000 18 
Shipments? 40e EL 29.000 14 
Orders received? 1, 517. 000 26,000 12 


SOiscxe See... wvaes 


Combined production of hardwoods and hem- 
lock for the week amounted to 57 percent of 
productive capacity. 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 


tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 


Southern Pine Report 


New Orveans, La., May 11.—For the week 
ended May 2, Saturday, 135 mills of total 
capacity of 141} % units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1927, and Oct. 31, 1930), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 


ciation: Pct. of output 
3-year Ac- 


Orders on 5,760,000 





Production— Carst Feet Ave. tual 
Aver. 3 years. 58,871,000 
Actual eaters tard 36,176,000 61. 15 ame 
Shipments* .2,068 43,428,000 73.77 120.05 
Orders 
teceived*® ....1,986 41,706,000 70.84 115.29 
On hand end 
WEE .6as'ae's 4,967 104,307,000 


+Car basis is 21,000 feet. 

*Orders were 96.03 percent of shipments. 

tOrders on hand at above 135 mills showed 
a decrease of 1.62 percent, or 1,722,000 feet, 
during the week. 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 13.—The 221 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 


week ended May 9 reported: 


Production 117,131,000 
Shipments 114,969,000 1.85% under production 
Orders 110,426,000 5.72% under production 


A group of 341 mills whose production re- 
ports of 1931 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity 297,979,000 


Average weekly cut for 18 weeks 
ees eee re re erupt 158,450,000 
DN) arin i acs ora a a Oe ee Se 121,100,000 

Actual cut week ended May 9.... 136,318,000 


A group of 221 mills whose production for 
the week ended May 9 was 117,131,000 feet, re- 
ported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
_) ieee 10,839 000 41,429,000 109,155,000 


Domestic 
cargo 

Export 

Local 


$1,586,000 
23,713,000 
8,831,000 


1 14,969, 000 


$0,207,000 
19,960,000 
8,831,000 


190,270,000 
146° 764,000 
110,427,000 446,189,000 
A group of 195 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1930 and 1931 to date, reported as follows: 
Week ended 
May 9, 1931 
Production 112,753,000 
Shipments 111,866,000 
Orders” ...106,392,000 


Average for 18 weeks 
1931 1930 
101,047,000 158,722,000 
106,173,000 147,197,000 
108,740,000 146,056,000 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 
67.9 for the week ended May 6, 1931, from 
68.4 for the week ended April 29, 1931. 








Atlantic and Gulf Cargo 


The following statement of domestic water 
shipments during March, 1931 and 1930, has 
been compiled by the industrial facts depart- 
ment of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
tion, from reports of eleven steamship com- 
panies, hundred and sixteen association 
mills, and most of the shippers in the Atlantic 
coast and Gulf trades: 


Ass« Cia- 


one 


American Atlantic 





March, 1931 March. 1930 
POC SO kacwceees — wawrave 1,574,678 
Portsmouth, N. H..... $147,216 3,999,593 
ee eee 8,791,187 8,772,528 
New Bedford, Mass.... .__...... 1,274,200 
Providence, R. I....... 3,543,707 6,102,052 
Erenwemert. COORD. ....- — eserner 1,472,3 
x oughkeepsie, Mm. Z.c-- F,696,362 5,592,4 
Mroomiym, IM. Zo wcscccs 9,414,821 645, 
New Yorn, N. ¥..... 30,012,977 56,118,36: 
es reer 7,835,829 18,156,358 
PT Mace xekeee. _. moe dara 4,220,946 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 9,726,428 19,372,796 
OE SPOR: bh ceces .. warows 1,083,140 
maitimore, Md. ........ 12,783,535 24,109,570 
Newport News, Va..... ccsccc 236,495 
EL, WONG, oc ocd 516-070: 1,042,219 1,427,484 
Chariteston, 8. C....... fs Se 
Savannah, Ga. ........ ae «6 awe ers 
Jacksonville, Fla. ..... 366,285 61,022 
SPIE Sxciswesewaes 1,287,191 3,735,117 


Total Amer. Atlantic. 














Gulf Ports 
TE swede wake ne a 60mSC—téi‘“ nw 
POMERCOIG. WER. ooo cccee 5 8=—S se ewase 
RE MES awa bia oes 399,217 122,534 
New Orleans, La...... 61,834 464,631 
Lake Charles, La...... 438,229 1,394,401 
PORNO, TOR. ccccese  esesee 14,950 
Dee, “EU sv accscos 27,160 372,980 
Galveston, FOR. .-e<ees 148,315 20,700 
Corpus Christi, Tex.... 345,404 365,000 
Destination unknown... .....-. 51,995 
WOE GE. éackoewvans 1,739,302 2,807,191 
Canadian Atlantic ..... 4,300,829 9,851,205 
ens “TOGRE 6 seca cus 103,367,386 170,212,910 
Districts of Origin 
Puget Sound ......... 47,516,091 80,437,162 
Grays Harbor ......... 8,202,481 16,564,05! 
Willapa Harbor ....... 2,257,461 11,108,138 
Columbia River ....... 32,941,882 42,955,672 
PE EE cikdccinecosseae 8  sbeeua 1,552,500 
Total American ..... 90,917,915 152,617,527 
British Columbia ...... 12,449,471 17,595,383 
Grand Total ..cccecs 103,367,386 170,212,910 
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California Pine Stocks 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 9.—The fol- 
lowing is a summary of February production 
and shipments and March 1 inventories and un- 
filled orders, as prepared by the California 


Census Bureau Delivered Prices 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 11—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureau 
of the census the following prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet for 


shingles, as the average paid April 1, by contractors for material delivered on the job, these being 
selected from the complete list: 




















White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- No.1 i Ge a ell } meg 7 ye 
Pripteig -1 Dim ’ mn > . 
tion - SIS1E, 2x4—16 Boards Southern Douglas 
March Reports for 24 Mills Southern Douglas 1x6” pine r Red 
Production Shipments pine fir 0.1 “C’ e.g. .No.2v.g. Cedar Cypress 
Calif. white pine...... 30,037,928 44,428,005 New Tiavem, CO... o.cccccccctes as $44.00 $40.00 cece cece $5.50 eoee 
Sugar pine ........... 1,372,976 3,995,125 New Bedford, Mags. ........00. ae 38.00 35.00 eons $72.00 6.10 eevee 
et CE caideswecns. Sarees 8,167,765 POUGMMOODEIG, Th. Zecccccccccccs ee 45.00 40.00 — onan “s-02 eoee 
} ; EEE, DE Benes ee se wesnees $29.00 45.00 37.00 $75.00 80.00 4.50 ° 
Total PIMOS cececcee 31,410,904 56,590,895 OE OR errr ee ee 36.00 re 34.00 85.00 coes 5.25 coce 
ee Sa 710,515 2,791,192 Paterson, N. J........--seeeeeee 45.00 40.00 37.50 85.50 80.00 6.40 cose 
Red (Douglas) fir..... 694.934 812,262 Philadelphia, Pa. .............. 35.00 40.00 37.50 75.00 72.50 6.60 $7.75 
All other woods....... 240,285 2,818,819 Baltimore, Md.................. 36.00 40.00 33.00 coes cece cose coe 
Unsegregated ......... eeeees 7,575,365 aoe, See TCT TTP ET roe gt 35.00 35.00 166 ecee 5.50 eeee 
a Pi ce A ee eed mor 2 e: » SEDs ovccvesceces -. 35. es owe J ee eee eee 
Total other woods... 1,645,734 13,997,638 Terre Haute, Ind 42.00 42.00 oe 70.00 60.00 5.00 ° 
yrand totals ....... 33,056,638 — 70,5887533 Louisville, Ky.......ee sce eeeees 39.00 ba 34.00 70.00 one 5.40 ; 
April 1 Inventories and Unfilled Orders St. Louis, ‘a aiangabebaeer 39.00 38.00 54.00 57.00 4.48 mb 
Unfilled Kansas City, Mo.............+.. 38.50 38.50 20s 68.00 75.00 4.40 cee 
Inventories Orders St. Paul, Minn...............06. 38.00 39.50 41.00 eens ones 4.56 eeee 
No. 2 shop and better— Los Angeles, Calif.............. brea 31.50 30.50 ° 54.50 4.40 cone 
Calif. White pine....100,276,231 14,589,647 San Prancisco, Calif.......ccces nae 26.00 26.00 ‘ 50.00 ses ceee 
Sugar pine ........ 61,948,064 5,507,467 Seattle, Wash. .....-....-..+.+- tees 16.00 16.00 . 38.00 2.25 sees 
No. 3 shop, mixed pine 21,345,401 3,616,000 
Total uppers ....... 183,569,696 23,713,114 
‘ e 
Common— 
California white and 3 k 8 p t 4 | W C t 
sugar pine* . +++. 308,192,719 114,011,373 OO INgS ercen e O u 
All other woods..... _ 94,095, 54 17,027,165 [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Total lowers ....... 402,288,672 131,038,538 Wasuincton, D. C., May 14.—Five hundred and eighty-three softwood mills of seven as- 
Grand totals 585,858,368 154,751,652 os y 1S “ts ’ : 
Box shook and cut stock. 22.799.004 28398191 *c™mtoms for the week ended May 9 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion production aggregating 213,613,000 feet, shipments, 209,288,000 feet, and orders, 196,943,000 


*Includes pine box lumber. - - a . - 
, feet. The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Comparative Reports on 24 Operations 











No. of 
~~ P s y asa, lola. Softwoods— Mills Production Shipments Orders 
rhe following comparative statistics from 24 gouthern Pine Association...................s0-. 137 34,250,000 37,548,000 35,385,000 
operations for March, 1930, and March, 1931, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 221 117,131,000 114,969,000 110,426,000 
represent 66.5 percent of the total pine industry: Western Pine Mfrs. Association....,..........++ 92 36,644,000 = 29,560,000 =. 28,182,000 
neem Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn.......... 24 13,041,000 16,464,000 15,236,000 
Percent " 
1930 1931 Decrease Northern Pine Mfrs. Association..............+. 7 3,700,000 2,897,000 2,212,000 
Mar. Production— = = a Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn....... 19 2,371,000 1,123,000 911,000 
Pine only ..... $1,820,981 31,410,904 1.3 North Carolina Pine Association................. 83 6,476,000 6,727,000 4,591,000 
wr alir alae. St.0kbtse shea 90n SO II iiike on css ssescicscnrccsennass 583 213,613,000 —- 209,288,000 + — 196,943,000 
Mar. Shipments— . Mardweod 
"ken aa 73.201.964  &6.590.895 22 Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............ 196 17,001,000 22,081,000 19,949,000 
Pn ET ee 64 56,590,895 22.7 Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn..... 19 2,531,000 2,063,000 1,620,000 
cluding pine.. 92,330,420 70,588,533 23.6 = rotate, hardwoods...........0.0scsseeeeseeees 215 19,532,000 24,144,000 21,569,000 


Inventories Apr. 1— 
No. 3 shop and 





better ......204,209,961 183,569,696 10.2 P catia . 
All species and ses agagsaaes *iz.q Literature to Boost Home Building Wood Floors and Trim Favored 


Unfilled Orders Apr. 1— 
No. 3 shop and 
a errr 39,502,204 23,713,114 40.0 
All species and 
grades .-179,836,710 154,751,652 14.0 
*Increase, 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, Ore., May 13.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended May 9: 
Total number of mills reporting, 92: 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 11—Alert retail 
lumber dealers will soon receive from the trade 
extension department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association literature designed 
to help boost home building during the present 
year. 

The Build This Year campaign will empha- 
size the fact that 1931 is the best building year 
—from the consumer’s point of view—since the 
World War, and, indeed, for more than 15 
years. 3 

A selected list of 6,500 retailers will receive 
a letter of transmittal, with sample advertising 
mats, editorial and publicity matter suitable for 


Yonkers, N. Y., May 11.—Wood floors and 
trim are favored for school buildings in this 
thriving community. In fact, wood is being 
used in all Yonkers schools for sash, trim, 
flooring and class-room doors, not to mention 
wood truss roofs. Incidentally, Yonkers is 
proud of her schools. In all of these places 
wood has met the competition of fabricated 
competitive materials and has won on its merits. 

H. G. Corbin, member of the board of educa- 
tion and an architect and engineer, is a firm 
believer in the use of wood for trim and floors 
in school buildings. Mr. Corbin told a repre- 
sentative of the National Lumber Manufactur- 


Actual production for week...... 36,644,000 sem local newspapers, all furnished at one- ers’ Association that he had found that by treat- 
NONE iiros asa aon cain wie Pew bere 29'560,000 half the actual cost of printing. _ ing hardwood flooring with a paraffine base, 
Ordere reoeived 6c ccsccccvccisewe 28,182,000 Included will be a novel folder in two colors followed by a thorough polishing, little mainte- 


Report of 61 mills: 
Operating capacity 


69,671,000 


printed on two-color paper. This folder is in- 
tended for distribution by retailers by mail to 


nance is required of the attractive cherry-colored 
floors and that little dust accumulates. 


AETABS, for S, previous years... $2171.00 their customers and other prospects. This treatment is given the floors twice an- 
Report of 85 mills: oo ie The advertising mats are ten in number and nually—during the Christmas recess and in June 
Ndeiies. ennai oii are small enough so that space cost even in at the beginning of the summer vacation. These 
Galles acaee T° seen large towns will not be prohibitive. They con- respite periods are availed of in order that the 
Stock on hand—May 9.......... 1,247,161,000 + ‘tain good snappy copy, ready to have the re-  paraffine may have time to penetrate the wood, 
Identical mills reporting 61: tailer add his name and turn them over to the which requires at least 24 hours. During the 
Production— local paper. last two mild winters it has been necessary to 
Operating capacity .......... 69,671,000 Space is provided on the folder for printing repeat the treatment only once a year. 
Average for 3 previous years.. 52,171,000 in the names of dealers who so desire, and the 


Week ended 
May 9, 1931 


Week ended 
May 10, 1930 


N. L. M. A. will do the imprinting if re- 


quested to do so. 


*« * * 


Actual for week.. 33,209 000 49,309,000 . — . Favor Wood Sheathed Cars 
Shipments ......... 27,671,000 24° 898 000 Among other things it is pointed out that the ; ; 
Orders received 26,189,000 30,868,000 average small house will cost $1,000 less this CHATTANOOGA, TENN., May 11.—The South- 


Identical mills reporting, 83: 
Produection— 
Average for 3 previous years... 
Week ended 
May 9, 1931 


41,287,000 
Week ended 
May 10, 1930 


year than last. Dealers are urged to merchan- 
dise this extremely important fact to their re- 
spective communities. 

The National association so far has dis- 


ern Railway Co.’s shops here have made the 
discovery that wood sheathed cars on which 
yellow poplar lumber sheathing is used have 
given five years’ longer service than steel 


Unfilled orders..... 115,622,000 135,980,000 tributed upward of 60,000 copies of the Lumber sheathed cars. Experience has shown that the 
Gross stocks on Check List recently run off the press, and steel sheathing rusts out faster than the wood 
Be eee 1,229,603,000 1,234,522,000 orders are coming in every day. sheathing fails. 
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| Jses Timber That Gives Profit Now— 
Small Trees Will Be Let Grow Up 


Lewiston, IpAHO, May 9.—The long-time 
forest management project of the Clearwater 
Timber Co., centering about Lewiston, is of 
great interest because planned by practical ex- 
ecutives who have kept lumber market condi- 
tions fully in mind. One aim the company had 
set up in determining policies was to liquidate 
the greatest amount of its investment in the 
shortest possible time, and it is noteworthy 
that it adopted a selective logging plan to at- 
tain this object. The theory supporting such a 
plan of logging was very clearly expounded by 
Prof. Axel Branstrom, of the University of 
Washington, at the last sessions of the Pacific 
Logging Congress, in Vancouver. He strongly 
asserted that the market value of stumpage 
after conversion into logs is the only value with 
which the industry is concerned, and that only 
those areas should be logged which will yield 
more than it costs to log them, while areas that, 
under the current market conditions, would 
yield less than logging costs, should be left 
alone. 

The company’s operations represent a capital 
of $9,000,000, and are under the management 
of J. P. Weyerhaeuser, jr.. who in planning 
the project has been ably assisted by C. L. 
Billings, assistant general manager; E. C. Ret- 
tig, chief forester, and Otto Leuschel, sales 
manager. Perpetual-yield logging and highly 
efficient manufacture of quality lumber—the fa- 
mous 4-Square products—are an ideal combi- 
nation for present and probable future condi- 
tions in the lumber field. 


Logging Done at High Altitudes 
The company operates east of Lewiston, 
along the north fork of the Clearwater River. 
From Lewiston the Northern Pacific railway 


runs eastward to Orofino, a distance of 43 
miles. From Orofino the Camas Prairie rail- 
road—built in 1925 by the Northern Pacific 
and Union Pacific jointly—runs northeast 41 


miles to Headquarters, the company’s town. In 
the 41 miles of Camas Prairie road there are 
40 bridges, and it twists “like a snake,” for it 
goes up into high country. Lewiston is 750 feet 
above sea level; Orofino, 1,000 feet above, and 
Headquarters is 3,000 feet above. Most of the 
company’s logging is done at altitudes between 


1,200 and 4,500 feet, and the Bertha Hill fire 
lookout is 5,550 feet above sea level. 
Large Timber Areas Accessible 
The company itself owns 225,000 acres of 


timber land in a strip 25 miles wide and 50 
miles long, bounded on the south by the middle 
fork of the Clearwater River, on the east by 
the Clearwater national forest, on the north by 
the: Rutledge and Potlatch holdings, and to the 
west lies the grain country of the Palouse. In 
addition to the company’s own holdings, there 
are about 1,000,000 acres of timber land that 
could be reached through the Clearwater drain- 
age. 


Old-Growth and Second-Growth Areas 


About fifty-five percent of the timber on the 
company’s land is white pine. After a survey, 
started in the spring of 1929 by Mason & Ste- 
vens, of Portland, Ore., the timber was divided 
into old-growth areas, found only at the higher 
altitudes, where the stands ranged from 200 to 
300 or even 400 years of age; and second- 
growth areas, amounting to about three-quar- 
ters of the total acreage, which is mostly 80 
to 120 years old. The old-growth trees have 
trunks that rise from 50 to 60 feet before a sin- 
gle branch is met, so that they yield mostly 
clear lumber that will contain a large propor- 
tion of select grades and high quality factory 


Selective Logging Means 
Higher Grades and Lower 
Woods and Mill Costs 


stock, as well as Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common. 
Another classification of the company’s tim- 
ber was made on the basis of species; the 
white pine type of stand is 70 percent or more 
of genuine white pine; the white mixed type is 
40 to 69 percent white pine; the mixed white 
type is 10 to 39 percent white pine, and the 
mixed type is anything up to 10 percent of 
white pine, the rest being red fir, tamarack, 
white fir, spruce, cedar and Pondosa pine. Of 
the 1,000,000 acres of timber in the Clearwater 
area not owned by the company, about 300,000 
acres would be classed as good white pine land. 


Cutting Small Logs Unprofitable 


It was explained by Mr. Weyerhaeuser that 
early in the operation of the mill—logging 
started in 1927 and 75,000,000 feet had been 
cut—it was discovered that small logs were too 





SELL THE USE 


—the goods will often sell themselves. 
When Henry Smith comes to you with only 
a hazy notion that he wants to fix up the 
yard and fences, your tip is to strengthen 
that clean-up week notion in his mind, and 
show the goods. But if you major too much 
on explaining the fine points of material 
and construction, you may remind him of 
the hard work involved, and cause his 
beautiful spring dream to vanish so that he 
will decide that all he wants is a two-by- 
four-ten. In most lines, and cases, selling 
the use, the purpose, is far more important 
than dwelling upon the merits of the goods 
themselves. 





expensive to handle, in the woods and at the 
mill. Mr. Billings had pointed out that the 
average yield from such a log was not enough 
to make cutting it profitable. He had made a 
study of the weighted cost of handling logs of 
various sizes. Market conditions determined 
that it was not profitable to cut the mixed 
white and mixed types of timber, because the 
products are not yielding a profitable price. 
Some of these stands are, however, cut in order 
to open up stands that can be cut profitably, to 
increase average growth over a whole area, or 
to produce a sufficient volume to make logging 
worth while. The greater part of the present 
cut is therefore Idaho white pine. 


Selective Logging Promotes Reforestation 


The company early discovered that the old 
method of logging left “an unsightly stubble 
of charred and whitened stumps, broken off 
snags that should have been young trees, rag- 
gedy tufted shafts seared with sun-scald, strewn 
with the refuse of slash burning, a tangle of 
weeds, grown over with hideousness,” in the 
eloquent words of H. A. Simons, a writer from 
St. Paul, Minn., who recently visited the Clear- 
water operations and prepared an article in re- 
gard to them for the Lewiston Morning Trib- 
une. Such areas reforest slowly, and are likely 
to give a low yield of poor quality timber. 


The cut-over land left after selective logging, 
as now practiced by the company, retains a 
stand that bears few marks of logging, except 
for a few broken tops. Such areas provide ideal 
conditions for the young growth. Selectively- 
logged stands that have yielded a paying cut 
are thickly grown with tall, straight pines, 
6 to 12 inches in diameter, which will be mer- 
chantable timber in another generation. 


Old Growth Areas Logged Clean 


It was found that in most of the old growth 
areas, selective cutting was not practicable, be- 
cause old trees left standing suppressed the 
young growth, which came up stunted, ragged 
and sparse, so that it was best to cut the tim- 
ber clean, and burn the defective and inferior 
undergrowth, so as to open up the land for 
natural reforestation. In selected old-growth 
areas, however, the young growth is being 
saved. 


Diameter Limit for Second Growth 

The selective logging plan is being applied, 
therefore, chiefly to the second-growth areas of 
the white pine and white mixed types— 
those containing respectively above 70 percent 
and above 40 percent of white pine. These 
areas were studied in order to set a diameter 
limit. The factors considered were footage ob- 
tainable out of different sizes of trees; kinds. 
grades and values of the logs of various sizes; 
the costs of logging them, and the result of 
studies which told what sizes of trees must be 
left in order to obtain an adequate second 
growth. The diameter limits finally set were 
17 inches for the white pine areas, and 13 
inches for the white mixed type. 

The white pine tree grows to good commer- 
cial size in 90 to 120 years. In second-growth 
where the above mentioned diameter limits are 
in effect, only trees of these ages are being cut. 
Great numbers of trees ranging in age from 75 
to 90 years are left standing. These will be 
fully mature, but not overgrown, when the time 
for second cutting arrives. The third cutting 
will therefore start somewhere between 1980 
and 2000; then the old-growth land, now being 
logged clean, will have trees aged 60 to 70 
years, and the second-growth areas will be pro- 
ducing a regular rotation. 


Hopes to Bridge Gap in Supply 


Calculations based on the footage of timber 
obtainable from trees above these diameter lim- 
its showed that 65 to 70 percent of the total 
stand would have to be taken out at the first 
cutting. To operate on recent schedules, the 
company requires 150,000,000 feet a year. It 
knows that a second cutting from reforested 
areas will not be ready for 30 to 35 years. Its 
present plans for cutting its own timber will 
exhaust the first cutting in 25 to 30 years. Even 
at that, the company is not cutting enough from 
its own stands to keep the mill supplied, but 
purchases about one-quarter of its requirements 
from the State, the Forest Service and private 
owners. The management hopes that the gap, 
between the time its first cutting will be com- 
pleted, and the second growth ready for log- 
ging, will be bridged by persuading the Federal 
Government or the State to pool some of their 
timber, so as to keep this immense operation in 
perpetual operation. 

Mr. Billings pointed out that in the East 
there are numerous counties that were rich as 
long as the lumber industry was working in 
them, but now are land poor because the lum 
ber industry has moved out. The small prop 
erty owners now have to pay the taxes, which 
are high, because people have moved away, and 
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public improvements are at an end. The citi- 
zens of Lewiston know that perpetuation of 
the Clearwater operations means a lot to the 
community, combining scientific forest admin- 
istration and modern sawmill management to 
produce economically a refined commodity that 
should always find a welcome among lumber 
users, and may be expected to support an in- 
dustry that is a chief source of tax revenue. 


Logging Operations Are Efficient 


\bout 65 to 70 percent of the company’s logs 
are brought to Lewiston over the Camas Prai- 
rie and Northern Pacific railroads, and the 
most of the rest goes down the north fork of 
the Clearwater. From an occasional isolated 
40 the logs are hauled in by truck to the rail- 
road, where their quality justifies the additional 
expense. The old-growth stands are mostly at 
the highest altitudes, and there the snow is too 
deep in winter for logging, so they are logged 
in summer. Logging goes on in the second 
growth stands all the year around. In the old- 
growth areas the trees are too big to permit 
the use of horses. Caterpillar tractors are 
therefore used, and operate economically. An 
instance was given of one 90-horsepower, 10- 
ton Caterpillar skidding 54,000 feet of logs a 
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camp,” to which the logs are skidded, they 
are taken down by Heisler oil-burning locomo- 
tives, which the company prefers because they 
are not likely to start fires. 


Cost of Tree Marking Is Small 


It is surprising to learn that the marking 
of the trees for cutting on the selective log- 
ging plan can be done at little expense. Even 
during the company’s experimental period, the 
cost is not over 5 cents a thousand feet, and 
it is believed that it can be reduced to an aver- 
age of 3 cents a thousand for the whole area. 
The markers pace off roughly an area of one 
acre, as a test plot, the timber being of the 
same type as that in surrounding areas. They 
count the trees and measure their girths, by 
this means getting their diameters, and from 
these figures estimate whether there are enough 
trees above a certain diameter limit to make 
the operation profitable. If they decide that 
there are enough, they start marking the trees 
to be cut. They blaze each tree at breast 
height, so that the mark can be seen by fallers 
even if there is a deep snow on the ground, 
and again below the stump line, so that, after 
the tree is cut, there may be a check back to 
see that fallers are taking only marked trees. 
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their heads a stamp, “C. T.,” and each cut is 
branded, so as to distinguish it from a sur- 
veyor’s, cruiser’s or fire-warden’s markings. 





April Building Map Shows Some 
Bright Spots 

A few bright spots on the April building map 
are pointed out by the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion in connection with the announcement of a 
general total of new construction contracts for 
the month which is below that of April, 1930. 
Three of the thirteen Dodge territories com- 
prising the 37 States east of the Rockies 
showed gains in April construction totals over 
April, 1930. 

Of the month’s $336,925,200 total for all types 
of new construction, the upstate New York ter- 
ritory registered a gain with its $22,358,700 
total; central Northwest went ahead with $14,- 
408,800; and the New Orleans district carried 
a gain over last year of $1,414,900 in its $7,791,- 
900 total. 

The April record of contracts awarded di- 
vided its total among the three major construc- 
tion classes as follows: $95,896,400 in residential 
building; $108,035,600 in non-residential; and 





quarter of a mile in one day. 


Invents 


New York, May 11.—Ever seek- 
ing something new for the conven- 
ience and comfort of the millions 
who occupy crowded quarters in 


From the “cat 


The axes with which blazing is done have on 


$132,993,200 in public works and utilities. 


Paneled Portable Dining Room 


considerable consumption of lumber. 

Mr. Bouvy says the portable room 
is designed to dissipate the reluc- 
lease 


tance of those who apart- 








The paneled walls are bolted together. 


The cupboards are indirectly 


lighted, and are adjustable to conform to size of room 


big cities, Jules Bouy, widely 
known creator of modern interiors, 
has invented the paneled-portable 
dining room. The room is for use 
in modern houses and apartments. 
In recent exhibitions in New 
York, Philadelphia and other east- 
ern cities, of the dining room, which 
incidentally requires a goodly 
amount of lumber of the finer 
grades, the invention has created 
no end of favorable comment from 
architects, builders and from lum- 
ber dealers, Mr. Bouy explains. 
Certainly the portable dining 
room, perhaps in less elaborate 
style than the exhibit displayed re- 
cently here at the Ehrich Art 
Galleries, 36 East 57th Street, may 
well eventually be the means of a 


ments or dwellings to encumber 
themselves with the long delays 
and expense attendant upon the in- 
stallation of paneled rooms to be- 
come the property of the landlord 
when the tenant must needs de- 
part. 

Mr. Bouy points out that his 
modern portable paneled dining 
room can be erected over the pres- 
ent walls of any room and re- 
moved with little effort. He main- 
tains that his invention meets a 
definite need in present-day living. 

In a way, the portable room 
may be said to be in an experi- 
mental stage, for this is the first 
of its kind to be placed on public 
exhibition. In solidity of appear- 


ance, the room is comnarable with 
the finest of built-in panelings. It 
reauires but three hours for the 
installation of the room as exhib- 
ited at the Ehrich galleries. 

This room is made of white 
holly woods, ebonized, and English 
sycamore, in properly proportioned 
panels, invisibly bolted together in 
such a manner as to permit of easy 
extension or contraction. 

The cupboards for glassware and 
dishes are of lace wood, genuine 
ebony and white holly, embellished 
with simple rock crystal fittings 
and are sectional, so that their size 
may be increased or diminished in 
conformity with the scale of the 
room. 

An extremely new note is found 
in the indirect lighting sunk in the 
recess at the top of each section of 
the cabinets, which forms a part 
of the general lighting of the room. 

Mr. Bouy also has designed and 


made the modern dining-room fur- 
niture in the room, the table of 
which is made of sycamore and 
walnut and can be extended to seat 
twelve persons. The uniquely de- 
signed chairs of walnut and satin- 
wood are patterned to a comfort- 
able body line and are neat and 
decorative adjuncts. 

The mantel in the room is of 
iron and chrome steel and has been 
esnecially designed to accommodate 
two exquisite Navarre vases, the 
property of Mrs. Ehrich, who sup- 
plied and arranged the table china, 
silverware, paintings and other 
room decorations. 

Mrs. Ehrich has placed a 15th 
century painting by Niccolo Ron- 
dinelli over the mantel, while other 
primitives and fine old pewter 


plaques and plates give conclusive 
proof of the perfect harmony that 
exists when the ancient and modern 
arts are skilfully combined. 




















Paneled portable dining room showing table of sycamore and walnut 
and uniquely designed chairs of walnut and satinwood. Note the spe- 
cially designed mantel 
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Busy Bugs That Destroy 
Oak Flooring 


Mr. Retail Lumberman! 

In your home-modernization endeavors, don’t 
overlook this! 

Ambitious insects whose favorite fruit is oak 
flooring (of which they are so found that they 
will even build little “pipe-lines” as highways 
to travel to it), and which heretofore have been 
considered only as denizens of the tropics, after 
an enthusiastic campaign of trade extension 
have been invading the North, and the termite 
now is a foe with which lumber dealers of the 
middle West must reckon. 

Termite destruction of wood, however, can be 
prevented in building the house or other struc- 
ture, and it also can be stopped after it is 
started, but the prevention is by far the cheaper 
of the two, and of course the more satisfactory. 
Prof. J. J. Davis, of Lafayette, Ind., head of 
the department of entomology of the agricul- 
tural experiment station at Purdue University, 
has made a special study of these pests and 
methods of fighting them, and he told it in a 
most interesting manner to hundreds of retailers 
at the annual convention of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana, at Indianapolis 
Jan. 14. The rapt attention of the lumbermen 
showed how vital has become the problem and 
how interesting such subjects can be when 
properly presented. Later a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who was in at- 
tendance at the convention, visited Prof. Davis 
at the latter's home in West Lafayette, and at 


his laboratory, at the nearby university, to 
learn more about methods of waging war on 
these insects. 

In no possible way traceable to the lumber 


yard, nevertheless the presence of these pests 
often is believed by customers to be the fault of 
the lumberman, as was ruefully testified at the 
convention by Lewis Walker, of Terre Haute, 
then president of the Indiana association, He 
told of a customer who called him up to ask, 
“How much extra did you charge me for those 
bugs | I found in the oak flooring I bought from 
you? It dismayed the lumberman, of course, 
the more because he didn’t know what he could 
do about it. So he appealed to the university 
professor, and the result was so encouraging 
that he arranged for his fellow lumbermen to 
hear and see what the entomologist could tell 
and show about termites. 

Immediately he gained popularity, for he said 
something which lumber retailers were glad to 
hear. It should be remembered by every dealer, 
and quoted as on authority of this well-informed 
university professor. It was: 


“Termites can not be, and are never, in- 
troduced into a building by the lumber 
from a lumber yard.” 


Then he explained why this is so. These in- 
sects, often incorrectly called white ants (they 
are white but are not true ants), cause an an- 
nual loss of millions of dollars in this country, 
but this is a preventable loss, for termite in- 
festation can be either prevented or halted by 
use of the proper methods. The insects do not 
live in the wood, but in the ground. They feed 
on dry, dead wood—any species, although they 
prefer hardwood to softwood, and oak flooring 
is their choice morsel—and are able to digest 
this material, by means of “protozo6ns” in the 
intestinal tract, which put the wood in condition 
so it can be used. 

Not for more than a day or so, however, can 
the little destroyer remain in his wood-paneled 
banquet hall. His very life depends upon his 
ability to return, at frequent intervals, to his 
nest down in the moisture of the ground. He 
can not live in the wood without moisture, and 


he can not live in the moist ground without ac- 
cess to dry wood upon which to feed. This is 
his vulnerable point, and it affords practically 
the only way in which a termite colony can 
be destroyed. There is just one thing to do— 
“disconnect” the wood construction from the 
ground, so completely that there remains not 
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He knows his insects. Prof. J. J. Davis, head 
of the department of entomology at the agri 
cultural experiment station at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., snapped in his labora- 
tory. The box he is holding contains an exhibit 
of termite-infested wood, showing what terrible 
damage bugs can do. Lumbermen at the con- 
vention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana were startled by this exhibit 
and the revelations of this man’s address 


one possible means of entrance to or exit from 
the wood. If, in addition to this, one destroys 
the termite nest, the battle is won. 


The Personal Habits of Termites 


The speaker explained how these things can 
be done, remarking that the first thing is to 
understand something of the general habits of 
the insects because, since no two termite in- 
festations are identical, no general directions 
can be given. As previously stated, the bugs 
live in the ground, and build quite interesting 
nests. A colony may start with one “queen, 
or egg-laying female, with numerous “workers” 
and “soldiers” (the latter similar to the “drones” 





W hat a termite looks like. 
the insect as he is when living in the ground 
and feeding on the wood. At the right is a 
picture of a termite on which wings have de- 
veloped, so he can fly to fairer fields 


At the left is shown 
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Termites Tropical Insects But 
Now Are Invading the North; 
Professor Tells How to Pre- 


vent or Get Rid of Them 


in a beehive), but as the colony develops other 
queens are added. The nest usually is located a 
short distance underground, beneath some dark, 
moist place, such as underneath the unexcavated 
portions of a house, for instance under a porch, 
They are creatures of darkness. With the nest 
located, they seek some means of entrance to 
the wood in the building. If there is any wood 
in direct contact with the ground their task is 
easy indeed, and they wander with unerring in- 
stinct to that part of the building which is most 
delicious to the termite appetite. For their 
entry-way they prefer a piece of wood which is 
hidden from the general view, and their ability 
to find boards or posts, even in out-of-the-way 
places, as described by Prof. Davis seems posi- 
tively uncanny. 

He told, for example, of one house in which 
foundations and basement walls were solid con- 
crete, but with the one exception of a 2x4 which 
had been set vertically in the center of one of 
the corners of the foundation in process of con- 
struction. Near the top a crack developed in 
the concrete, between this 2x4 (which had a 
horizontal footing of another 2x4) and _ the 
wood beams of the building. In some almost 
inconceivable manner, whether by sending out 
an exploring party of the building in general 
or by observing the job when it was under con- 
struction, termites located this one 2x4, climbed 
up through it to the location of the one crack, 
and then through the crack into the woodwork 
of the building, where they did great damage. 

The insects also will travel up the interior 
walls of hollow tile if it connects the ground 
with their desired feeding areas in the wood 
above, and they have been known to travel 
through a poor grade of concrete or through 
brick walls in which the bricks have been im- 
properly laid, leaving cracks. In addition to all 
this, if there is not any such means of ingress 
but there is a convenient, dark place where the 
distance is not too great, as with the unexca- 
vated places mentioned, the termites will build 
what looks something like a pipe-line, earth- 
like such as wasps and hornets use to build 
nests, up the face of the interior side, away from 
prying human eyes, and travel up and down 
through the inside of this pipe-line, using it as 
a tunnel from nest to “dining room” and back 
again. Sometimes a stray board, carelessly left 
leaning from ground to woodwork direct, allows 
the insects the opportunity they seek. 

And so, in one way or another, they arrive 
and thrive, and in the springtime develop wings, 
whereupon they fly to other attractive fields of 
endeavor. Their wings do not stay with them 
long, however, and these often are to be found, 
discarded, around the edges of baseboards. This 
sight frequently is the first indication that a 
building is infested with termites, for often they 
eat away whole sections of floor—remaini ng 
always within the boards—to the point of almost 
complete destruction before their presence in 
this way is discovered. 


How to Prevent Their Attack 


Termites are no respecters of wealth or social 
prestige, and attack expensive mansions as will- 
ingly as cheap shacks. The best plan to get rid 
of them is to stay rid of them, by preventing 
their entrance in the first place, taking great 
care that there shall be no possible connection 
by wood direct to the ground. Four of the ac- 
companying illustrations, reproduced from the 
United States Department of Agriculture leaflet 
No. 31 “Termites in Buildings,” show the 
methods best adapted to preventing the insects 
from building any of their tunnels, Prof. Davis 
said. The slanting or conical “termite shields” 


mentioned are of some non-corrosive metal. 
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There is little or no danger of termites build- 
ing tunnels more than 18 inches from the 
ground, so wood construction higher than this 
from the earth is practically safe. 


How to Destroy Them 


While prevention of termite entrance is the 
easiest and cheapest way of avoiding the de- 
struction caused by these insects, it is not 
always done, and then there is the problem of 
driving out the pests. The first thing to do, 
Prof. Davis said, is to locate the place where 
the termites are entering and leaving the build- 








Insulating foundation units from wood. Founda- 

tion wall of hollow tile surfaced with stucco, 

showing metal termite shield in place. Notice 

how the top of the wall is capped with sheet 
slate and concrete 





Concrete wall with termite shield at top, the 

horizontally laid piping fitted above bend with 

metal shield to shut off termite tunnels. The 
vertical pipe also has a termite shield 
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ing (some place where wood is in contact with 
the ground, or where the distance to wood is 
short enough to allow the construction of 


WALL 








If the wood is fairly close to the ground, ter- 
mites will choose some place like this inside 
corner and build their own thoroughfare 


tunnels), and from this to trace the boards in 
which they have been working, immediately 
replacing these boards with new boards. Next 
one must remove the possibility of any more in- 
festation by disconnecting the wood from the 
ground, as indicated above. Then destroy the 
nest. The termites do not burrow into the 
ground farther than a foot or two from the 
point of entrance to the building, so destruction 
of the nest is quite simple. One need only pour 
over the ground, within a radius of two or 
three feet, a generous helping of paradichloro- 
benzene (commonly called “PDB”) dissolved 
in kerosene. The proportion is 1 to 1% pounds 
of PDB to a gallon of kerosene. “Paradi- 
chlorobenzene is one of our best fumigants,” the 
professor explained, “and kerosene alone kills 
the termites by contact, so the combination 
means Positive Death to Bugs. It is a good 
plan to treat the sites of new buildings with it, 
if it is possible that old stumps or former build- 
ings have left nests of termites in the sites. It 
must be remembered, however, that PDB is not 
a preventive of termites, for it leaches out, but 
that it is simply a corrective.” 

There need be no worry about termite attack, 
no matter what the season or where the build- 
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ing, he added a few minutes later in response 
to a question, if all wood within “striking dis- 
tance” of the ground is treated with creosote 
of zinc chloride, for these preservatives are per- 
manent resistance to termites. 

Spring is coming. Termite days are here 
again—the days when the winged creatures are 
on the fly, and when the wings around the base- 
board show that termites are at work. Lumber- 
men who know of any of their customers 
troubled with these insects can use the methods 
here outlined to correct the evil and help the 
householder. At the same time the lumberman 
will be helping himself to some trade—the kind 
of trade that brings customer-satisfaction and 
good will. 





Brick wall fitted with termite shield and capped 

with concrete. Notice how the shield mechanic- 

ally blocks the earthlike shelter tubes of the 
termites 








Stone wall fitted with termite shield and capped 
with concrete, the wooden posts insulated from 
the ground with base stone and concrete block. 
Notice the termite shields on the post and 


piping 


Better Protection of Forests From Fire Urged 


Mapison, Wis., May 11.—Wisconsin’s annual 
loss in natural resources and economic values 
through widespread forest fires was taken be- 
fore the State legislature sitting as a committee 
of the whole on May 6 by a dozen spokesmen 
from the northern counties and representatives 
of the State conservation commission, backed up 
in person by more than 300 determined dele- 
gates. “Enough money, better management and 
better men” is the slogan that keynotes the new 
movement for fire prevention and fire suppres- 
sion advocated by members of the Inter-County 
Conservation Association and endorsed by legis- 
lative ‘leaders. 

Agreement seems certain on some funda- 
mentals which will lead to amended legislation. 
These points are (1) that northern forest fires 
are a menace to the State as a whole; (2) that 
private reforestation plans as well as State and 
Federal planting programs hinge primarily on 
adequate fire control; (3) that the constitu- 
tional amendment of 1924 adopted by public 
referendum bespeaks public support of using up 
to the limit a two-tenths of one mill tax for 
forest preservation; and (4) that it is as much 
a case of executive ability, centralized authority, 
and proper generalship in details of practical 
fire control or prevention as it is of securing 
huge sums to spend. 

\lthough Wisconsin has suffered as much 
from destructive forest and cut-over land fires 
as any State, or more, it was not until about 
one year ago that a single dollar of special 
State appropriation was spent in fire control. 
The first chief State fire warden was hired 18 


months ago. Previously all meager funds avail- 
able for such work came from hunting licenses 
or non-resident fishing and trapping fees. 

According to Chairman William Mauthe at 
the hearing of the conservation commission, the 
present mill tax of one-twentieth of one mill on 
the taxable property of the State yielded about 
$300,000 in twenty months, and about $180,000 
was spent last year in forest fire work. It was 
necessary to borrow $20,000 more from the 
hunting and fishing funds with which to pay 
the State’s 50-percent share of wages to emer- 
gency fire crews. Mr. Mauthe asked for an 
adequate detection system and better transporta- 
tion facilities to get men and materials up to 
the fire front. 

The minimum sum deemed at all adequate 
under the present law was declared to be 
$415,000 a year, of which $315,000 is to be used 
for cleaning up slashings and detecting fires, 
and $100,000 for actual suppression. 

Members of the assembly fire control com- 
mittee stated that the lower house had contem- 
plated a cigarette tax to be diverted into forest 
fire control, and had already passed a bill to 
make the State pay the entire cost of hiring 
emergency fire wardens and crews instead of 
assessing half the charge to the county wherein 
the fires were burning, as at present. 

Cogent recommendations were made by high- 
way commissioners, lumbermen and loggers, 
farm settlers, civic officials and members of the 
special forest fire investigation committee of the 
legislature, who have made a field trip by auto 
and airplane into the worst areas that had 


been swept by forest fires during April. 

That district fire wardens should receive more 
than $1,380 a year to attract better men was 
one suggestion. More authority and better 
material and equipment, setting the open date 
for fishing to a later time than May 1 in dry 
years, burning all grass and weeds, down stuff 
and litter for 100 feet or more along highways, 
taking crews out early to plow fire lanes, and 
future agreements between the conservation 
force and county highway patrols to work in 
harmony for fire control were also suggested. 

Two novel suggestions were made in addi- 
tion. One was that regular airplane scouts be 
used in early spring and late summer to detect 
fires, and the other one was that overcrowded 
conditions in the State prison made it feasible 
for trusty inmates to be taken out into the fire 
zones for patrol and protective service. 

Fire lanes cut on all section lines to protect 
growing timber and a legal requirement to dis- 
pose of all slash and litter in the cut-over re- 
gions were two things receiving ample endorse- 
ment. More rigid permit regulations govern- 
ing the burning of brush and stumps in land 
clearing were asked for, because land clearing 
fires are responsible for the largest percentage 
of Wisconsin forest fires. More motorized 
equipment and more local wardens with full 
authority to act in emergencies were also 
deemed imperative. More money received less 
emphasis than wise adjustments and organized 
co-operation, coupled with still more efforts at 
educating the public on the danger of starting 
uncontrolled fires in wild places. 
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Northern Manufacturers Give Atten- 


tion to Marketing—; 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 11.—What the lum- 
ber industry, particularly the northern manu- 
facturer, is doing and can do to best meet the 
trying business conditions of the present, and 
what the probabilities and hopes for the fu- 
ture are, were the main underlying themes of 
reports, speeches and conversations at the 
spring meeting of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, held 
last Thursday in this city. Attendance was 
well representative of the entire North Coun- 
try, and the men were earnest in seeking a 
solution of the problems which caused them to 
spend the time and money necessary to come 
here. 

The president, J. D. Mylrea, of the Thunder 
Lake Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., presided, 
and also presented a report on current log in- 
put and production, in which he said that the 
1930 production figures, while low, were only 
a little below the 1928-29-30 average, after all, 
but that there would be a marked falling off 
in this year’s production. 

Report of the Secretary 

In his report Secretary O. T. 
kosh, Wis., told of the work being done on 
the association’s new budget, which will be 
just half that of last year. To accomplish the 
organization’s work in spite of this handicap, 
efforts are being made to greatly increase the 
efficiency of the staff. Jor instance, the in- 
spectors are also doing industrial promotion 
work, and in the field work, instead of having 
one man to handle only one certain species of 
wood, the same man will work with all species. 
T. R. Kerr, a field man, worked a week with 
the architects, then a week with the industrial 
users of wood, and then went on a tour of 
retailers’ meetings with Don S. Montgomery, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
\ssociation. 

Delegations from the northern manufactur- 
ers have been at Madison to care for the lum- 
bermen’s interests in regard to Wisconsin leg- 
islation on unemployment insurance. Iwo bills 
were presented, and Mr. Swan said that one 
looked like it might pass, but there was so 
much objection to it that it was decided to 
re-write the bill. The secretary added that 
it is very likely there will be enacted legisla- 
tion for some kind of such insurance. Other 
legislative matters included announcement that 
both Wisconsin and Michigan legislatures have 
passed bills instructing State officers to give 
preference in purchases, other things being 
equal, to products made within the State. 

That “touchy” question, car cards, came in 
for a bit of mention, also. These licensed 
shipment certificates are issued to shippers 
under contract with the association, and the 
secretary has been instructed to cancel the 
contract, and withdraw the certificate, where 
he has evidence that the licensee is not putting 
certificates in all shipments. 

In order that customs inspectors may be 
well informed on the beech, birch and maple 
on which there is a tariff, the northern asso- 
ciation is arranging to furnish each inspector 
with samples of tongue-and-grove and other 
types of flooring, and the secretary said also 
that W. S. Bennet, of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, was taking this matter up 
while on a visit to Washington. A govern- 
ment matter of a different kind reported by 
Mr. Swan was the effort to further a uniform 
assessment valuation in Wisconsin. This was 
further discussed by Harold Collins, of the 
C. C. Collins Lumber Co., Rhinelander, who 
explained that the main thing being sought 
was an equalized assessment of timber hold- 
ings. 


Swan, of Osh- 


Although the association now is doing no 
space advertising, there continue to come be- 
tween 600 and 1,000 inquiries each month, 
which the secretary considers a “hang-over” 
from previous advertising efforts. He men- 
tioned some of the events of the recent an- 
nual meeting of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, referring particularly 
to refinancing, trade extension, and the Na- 
tional Timber Conservation Board. He told 
also of the work of W. H. Nelson, of Chi- 
cago, chief inspector of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, in investigating (in 
co-operation with the Northern association 
inspector) the effects of proposed changes in 
National Hardwood Lumber Association grad- 


ing rules. In another case notice was taken 
of other lumbermen’s activities, Mr. Swan 
assuring the members that the Northern 
association of course is watching closely 
the efforts of West Coast shippers to 
get reduced freight rates into northern terri- 
tory. The publications of the National Lum- 


b er Manufacturers’ 
Association and _ of 
other organizations 
are being scrutinized 
carefully, Mr. Swan 


said, as a precaution 
against any possibility 
of such booklets giv- 





J. D. MYLREA, 
Rhinelander, Wis.; 
President 


ing an incorrect im- 
pression of hemlock. 
tle discussed the idea 
of allowing National SLL 
field workers to rec- 0. T. SW AN, 
ommend some certain . Wis.; 
species of wood for a steed 

given job. 

Care is being taken, the secretary further 
announced, to see that in the case of the Chi- 
cago tunnel fire no undue blame is placed on 
wood so as to keep it from being used in the 
building of the Chicago subway. It is evident, 
he said, that the investigators realize that in 
the tunnel wood was used where, and in a 
way that, it should not have been used, so the 
material itself will not be given the blame for 
the disaster. 

To promote new uses of northern hardwoods, 
the association will seek to introduce these 
materials into the manual training departments, 
at least of northern schools. Also, each sales- 
man of northern hardwoods probably will be 
supplied with samples of all the woods, very 
similar to the set of samples carried by Mr. 
Kerr, the association’s field man. 

In Michigan a forest crop law similar to 
that already on the books of Wisconsin is be- 
ing considered, and Mr. Swan said that the 
interests of the northern manufacturers are 


Oshkosh, 





Insist That Car Cards Be Used 
All Shipments of Licensees 


well represented, as M. J. Fox, of the Von 
Platen-Fox Lumber Co., Iron Mountain, jg 
a member of the State forest commission, and 
his duties in that connection, at a meeting in 
Lansing, were keeping him from attending the 
Milwaukee meeting. 


Slash Disposal Problem Solved 


The secretary was especially pleased to re- 
port that the troublesome problem of slash dis- 
posal, which first “bobbed up” in 1912, has 
been solved in Wisconsin with the passage by 
the legislature of an act which allows the use 
of the protective line idea of forest fire pre- 
vention. Two years ago a bill, very drastic 
in its operation, was presented and was on 
the verge of being passed, but the lumbermen 
and allied interests urged that an investigation 
first be conducted by Dr. Raphael Zon, direc- 
tor of the Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station at St. Paul, Minn., which the legisla- 
tors agreed to. 

As a result of Dr. Zon’s investigation, and 
fact-finding efforts of the lumbermen, also, it 
was generally conceded that the burning of all 
the slash would be practically impossible, 
would be very expensive, and would not be 
worth the expense. Dr. Zon’s investigation 
revealed that there probably would be more 
fires because of the burning of the slash in- 
stead of fewer ones, and that the protective 
line scheme would be much better. Allowing 
the slash inside these protective lines to rot 
down he _ considered the only practicable 
method for hardwood logging. The new bill 
now is in effect, and calls for protective clean- 
ups where required along highways, around 
buildings, and along logging roads, to the end 
that fire will not be started by carelessness at 
those points. 

After Mr. Swan’s report, A. L. Osborn, of 
Oshkosh, presented a clear, concise and 
straightforward statement of facts concerning 
the lumber industry, under the title, ‘What 
Ails the Lumber Industry?” [Mr. Osborn’s 
address is printed in full on page 49 of this 
issue.—EDITor. | 





Benefits of Reciprocal Insurance 


There was spirited discussion on the good 
and bad points of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Inter-insurance Exchange and _ the 
conclusion was general that experiences with 
this organization have been quite satisfactory, 
especially since its operation has been taken 
over by the Lynn-Payne Underwriting Co. as 
attorneys in fact. W. A. Holt, of the Holt 
Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis., who is on the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Exchange, was active 
in the discussion, and said that much of the 
value of the reciprocal is in keeping the stock 
companies’ rates reasonable. “Their rates,” he 
said, “are what the traffic will bear, and our 
safety is in building up these reciprocals. Be- 
sides, the Exchange maintains an inspection 
service, which I consider one of the most im- 
portant of its services. It keeps our plants in 
better condition so they are better fire risks, 
and so keeps our rates down.” Mr. Holt said 
the Exchange does not expect to get all the 
manufacturers’ insurance business, but should 
be given a generous portion of it. Others 
present remarked that stock companies will 
insure the logs in the woods, which is good 
reason for supporting them, and the proponents 
of the reciprocals agreed on this. The latter 
maintained throughout the discussion that the 
important matter is the savings on rates, not 
the dividends returned. 

The matter of rail rental values also proved 
to be of special interest to the manufacturers, 
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who agreed that the railroads are charging 
more than the rails are worth. Several pos- 
sible means of remedying the situation were 
discussed. 

This was the first regional manufacturers’ 
association to have brought before it, follow- 
ing the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation annual meeting, the all-industry trade 
practice code adopted at that meeting. P. J. 
McHugh, of Chicago, sales manager of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., told of what had 
been done in the Chicago meeting, gave each 
manufacturer a copy of the code, and sug- 
gested that the matter be brought up again 


What Ails the Lumber Trade 
How Can It Be Cured 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


at the next quarterly meeting, by which time 
every one will have had an opportunity to 
study it. Then, he thought, they might have 
Secretary Don S. Montgomery of the Wis- 
consin retailers’ association present, and the 
manufacturers could adopt the plan “100 per- 
cent.” This plan of action was adopted unani- 
mously. 


Making the 1931 Budget 


The difficulties of making a budget for the 
months immediately ahead were mentioned by 
R. B. Goodman, and then he told of a method 
devised for his own company. “In 1930 we 
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had a transition year,’ he said, “but 1927, 
1928 and 1929 were about normal,” so he sug- 
gested that each firm study its own production 
figures for those three years, and find a three- 
year average for each of the twelve months. 

Then, he said, one should compare the three- 
year production average for January with the 
production for January, 1931, and the three- 
year average for February with the. February, 
1931, production, and so on for each month 
so far this year. If that comparison shows 
that there has been, to date this year, a de- 
crease of 45 percent from the average, it is 


(Continued on Page 63) 


Veteran Producer Thinks 
If Curtailment Is the 


Remedy the Industry Is 
Well on the Way 


| Address by A. L. Osborn, at Milwaukee, Wis., May 7.| 


In the generally prosperous year of 1929 the 
rate of return on net worth of fourteen lumber 
companies was 5.1 percent; and in 1930 these 
same concerns showed a loss on net worth of 
2.4 percent, according to a survey by the Na- 
tional City Bank. 


Other industries that made like or worse 
showings are: 

Net 1929 Net 1930 
Coal mining ...... Gain 1.6% Gain 1.3% 
Cotton mills...... Gain 3.2% Loss 4.0% 
ee, a Gain 4.8% Loss 4.0% 
Leather & tanning.Loss 6.0% Loss 7.0% 
Rubber tires...... Gain 6.0% Loss 3.0% 
ON er en ee Loss 1.2% Loss 5.2% 
Rae ee Loss 3.6% Loss 6.0% 


In 1929, 1,900 companies showed a return on 
net worth of 10.6 percent, and in 1930, 5.7 per- 
cent. The railroads’ return was 5.9 percent for 
1929 and 3.3 percent for 1930. 

The industries just listed are reputed to have 
produced in excess of demand. There can be 
no doubt that the very light demand for lumber 
in 1930, and thus far in 1931, has been the cause 
of the losses sustained. Nor can it be ques- 
tioned that the losses are to be far more serious 
in 1931 than in 1930. It is a verity that re- 
duced output can not and will not at once turn 
present loss into gain. The losses resulting 
from curtailment are tremendous, though prob- 
ably not as great as from overproduction. 


What of the Future? 


When will demand and use increase? I see 
no reason for a change or an increase at pres- 
ent. There is abundant capital and credit for 
residence building, but until the outrageously 
over-paid labor employed in building dwellings 
accepts a reduction in wages the home building 
industry will lag. It’s costing too much to erect 
buildings. 

I have seen no definite data on production 

for 1930, but it is generally understood it was 
about 28,500,000,000 feet, and in 1929 about 
36,500,000,000 feet, while in 1928 it was a little 
over 34,000,000,000. It has been impossible for 
the industry to adjust itself to this tremendous 
shrinkage in volume. 
_ Every lumber producer has had to face this 
issue: “Can I reduce my loss by bringing mv 
output in line with demand? Or can I reduce 
it by keeping up production, and forcing sales 
at any price to prevent accumulating of stocks?” 
The universal judgment seems to have been, for 
1929 and 1930, in spite of much talk about cur- 
tailment, that it was better to produce, and 
slaughter prices, than to curtail to the point 
necessary to prevent accumulation of lumber. 
Everybody was doing the same thing, so no one 
sold any more lumber, but just got less for 
what he did sell. Trees were murdered, prices 
were murdered, and the lumber industry was 
immolated on the altar of over-production. 

Since last fall there seems to have been a 
sharp reversal in thought and practice. In the 


ruthless war that supposedly sane men waged, 
first profits disappeared, then any net for stump- 
age, and finally capital accounts other than the 
timber account were invaded. So a halt in the 
production and waste of timber has been called. 


Northern Mills Well on the Way 


If curtailment alone will cure the ills of the 
lumber industry we are well on our way. For 
every week (but one in January) since Sept. 10, 
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1930, both orders and shipments have been con- 
sistently and markedly above production. Since 
Jan. 1, or for sixteen weeks, shipments have 
been 11 percent, and orders 12 percent, above 
production. The only region to produce more 
than it has shipped is our own. But our pro- 
duction for 1931 is nearly completed; a large 
part of the hardwood lumber to be cut this 
year is now in pile. We ought soon to be 
selling and shipping more than we make, thereby 
reducing our surplus. 

Don’t forget that in the last eight months 
shipments have exceeded production by 10 per- 
cent. It is, nevertheless, sadly true that unless 
demand increases it will take some time yet to 
bring stocks in line with demand. Note, I say 
“demand.” 

Southern pine, western pine, northern pine, 
and Douglas fir show 1.5 percent less stock on 
hand now than a year ago. 

It is interesting to recall that 1929 produc- 
tion exceeded that of 1928. Production of all 


woods in 1930 was 75 percent of 1929. Our 
own production of hemlock was only 67 percent 
of 1929; and of hardwood, only 70 percent. 

For the first six weeks this year we have 
produced 60 percent as much hemlock, and 55 
percent as much hardwood, as in 1930 for the 
same sixteen weeks. The worst crank can’t 
say that over-production is causing our troubles. 
However, our relation of sales and shipments is 
not good at all. 

The hardwood producers of the South are 
consistently reducing their stocks. They have 
shipped 20 percent in excess of cut. 


Stock Surplus Can Be Wiped Out 


Our data in regard to stocks on hand com- 
pared to last year are not perfect, mainly be- 
cause some are careless in preparing the figures 
they send us, but as to 23 stocks unsold and 20 
sold, identical firms, for hardwoods only, there 
appears to have been an increase in the last 
year, up to April 1, from 197,000,000 feet to 
225,500,000 feet—28,168,000 feet, or about 14 
percent. 

Probably the sales of these twenty-three firms 
amount to about 9,000,000 feet a month. If 
they did not saw a board for three months, the 
accumulation of the past year would be wiped 
out. 

Please note that our data on twenty-three 
mills vary some from data taken from the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association bul- 
letin on twenty-two mills. The accumulation is 
nothing like we have had previously, but pre- 
viously demand was not at the present low ebb. 

The May, 1931, production report shows that 
actual production of hemlock for four weeks in 
April, 1931, was 3,500,000 feet less than for the 
corresponding four weeks in 1930, but on hard- 
woods it was 16,000,000 feet less. Our hard- 
wood production was only 43 percent of April 
last year. 

Without doubt the large part of hardwood 
production for 1931 is over. And still there is 
too much lumber in pile, and there will be too 
much even as late as Oct. 1, unless demand 
should increase. Again I have emphasized the 
demand feature. All hangs on what the demand 
is to be. All humanly possible has been done 
to curtail production. We’re doing our share— 
we will rank well in curtailment at the end of 
the year, as we have in other years. I know 
why it is you curtail—you may not like to 
admit it, but you curtail production because you 
are sick of losing your stumpage and some 
money besides. 

This is not cheerful, I know, but it is the 
truth. We can only wait, and take our medi- 
cine. Nobody knows when prosperity will re- 
turn—it may come on the jump, “out of a clear 
sky.” I have been through lots of crises—times 
when it looked like things never would get 
better. My experience is that it comes when 
least expected. 
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INVESTMENT 
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This Policy Certifies the Hidden Value 
* © of Your Property + + 
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Your Contractors 
Will Welcome It. 


It is a blank specification (easily made out) for 
any building as well as a guarantee of materials 
and construction. 


‘Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 

Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 
future. Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


A Booklet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 


Via AL COUPON NOW. 



















— ‘ 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


May 18—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland, Ore. Semiannual meeting of board 
of directors. 


May 19-20—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Little Rock, Ark. Annual, 

May 19-20—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation. Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual. 

May 20—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
oon, Mayfiower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. An- 
nual. 

May 20-21—Georgia Forestry Association, Municipal 
Auditorium, Albany, Ga. Annual, 

May 21-23—Pacific Coast Sawmill Engineering Con- 
ference, Lewiston, Idaho. Annual, 

May 22—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association and Chicago Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, Hamilton Club, Chicago. Joint meet- 


ing. 

May 26—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
2a. 

June 3-5—American Fcrestry Association, Grove 
Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. Annual. 


June 17-18—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Pacific Coast Division, Hotel 
Sir Francis Drake, San Francisco, Calif. Tri- 
annual meeting. 

July 8-9—Southern Pine Association, Deshler and 
Wallick Hotels, Columbus, Ohio. Summer 
meeting. 


July 16-17—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 


Supply Dealers’ Association, Asheville, N. C. 
Summer convention. 





Urge Greater Attention to Selling 
Than to Buying 


CuHartottre, N. C., May 11.—What might be 
called a new theme song for the lumber dealers 
in the Carolinas was developed here at a recent 
conference of the direetors of the Carolina Re- 
tail Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation with a group of associate members. 
This could be given the title: “Dealers Spend 
More Time and Effort in Buying 50 Cents 
Cheaper Than in Selling $2 Higher!” 

At this meeting associate members offered 
some splendid suggestions for the good of the 
association and the industry. 

One wholesale dealer expressed satisfaction 
with the present relationship of active and as- 
sociate members by referring to the majority of 
the members as “square-shooters” and suggested 
even more co-operation between the two groups. 

Another wholesaler said: “It is only right and 
proper that associate members should co-operate 
in every reasonable way with the State associa- 
tion.” 

Humorously, he suggested that dealers should 
not expect lumber salesmen to sell at such low 
prices as to enable the dealer to make a long 
profit on lumber just because he, the dealer, 
couldn't get much profit on selling “substitutes.” 

A third wholesaler suggested that lumber 
salesmen are selling industrials and factories more 
and more, and that the salesman who chooses to 
sell exclusively to lumber dealers is “doomed to 
elimination.” “Dealers buying from mills form 
a very real evil,” he said. “By the time the re- 
tailer buys a good portion of his requirements 
from the mills, and when prices are cut so low 
that the salesman’s volume and profit will 
scarcely make him a reasonable living, he is 
strongly inclined to go after the dealers’ trade.” 

Another wholesaler said: “Manufacturers 
wonder if the retailers are passing on to the 
public the recent price reductions.” He thought 
the dealers were remiss in not acquainting the 
public with present low lumber prices. He con- 
tinued: “If dealers were as good sellers as they 
are buyers, a building boom would soon develop. 
Don’t dealers spend more time and effort in 
buying 50 cents cheaper than in selling $2 
higher? It would be a big aid to the mills if 
dealers would anticipate their needs more. By 
so doing the mills could cut the costs of opera- 
tion appreciably, in addition to greatly simplify- 
ing the manufacturer’s problems.” 

This associate member appealed for a greater 
use of local lumber by local dealers. 

A fifth wholesaler said it was unreasonable 


for an associate member to expect an additional 
dollar’s worth of business from the members of 
the association just because he was paying his 
annual dues. “Wholesalers should expect busi- 
ness,” he said, “only on quality, service and 
price. It is the dealer’s inalienable right to buy 
always at the best advantage. His buying should 
never be restricted in any sense.” 

“The correct attitude of its associate members 
should be that of helping the association to bring 
about better business conditions and generally to 
elevate trade practices between various branches 
of the industry. The better educated and keener 
merchandisers the retailers become, the greater 
the opportunity for wholesalers to sell to them,” 
concluded this wholesaler. 





Ontario Association Activities 


Toronto, Ont., May 11.—A_ number of im- 
portant matters were disposed of by the Toronto 
branch of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at a meeting on May 5 in the King 
Edward Hotel here. J. C. Irvin, of the Irvin 
Lumber Co., Weston, presided and the attend- 
ance included representatives from most of the 
important Toronto dealers. 

The secretary reported that a clean yard con- 
test was to be inaugurated for the dealers in 
Toronto and vicinity, similar to contests already 
in operation for several years in southwestern 
Ontario and eastern Ontario. The Toronto 
dealers all expressed their interest in the con- 
test and many of them indicated their intention 
to enter it. 

Group advertising was the most important 
subject discussed. All present were agreed on 
the advisability of starting group advertising for 
the Toronto territory and the secretary was in- 
structed to get in touch with the trade extension 
representatives in Toronto of the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association and the Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, in order to con- 
sult with them as to how to make an effective 
beginning. 

The unsatisfactory condition of the market 
for wooden shingles also came in for a long dis- 
cussion. The conclusions reached were that the 
Toronto dealers would be much better served if 
the manufacturers use the square pack and dis- 
continue the thousand pack; also that kiln-dried 
shingles were very frequently injured by being 
dried too much and that the manufacturers 
should be urged not to reduce the moisture con- 
tent to so low a percentage. A number of the 
dealers expressed strong preference for air-dried 
shingles and thought that the whole industry 
and trade would be benefited if shingles were 
shipped green. , 

Lonpon, Ont., May 11.—The Southwestern 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held a good meeting here, in the Hotel London, 
on May 7. The attendance, including a number 
of ladies, totalled about 60. W. Griesinger, of 
Windsor, presided at the business sessions. At 
the morning session, Secretary M. R. Bogart, of 
Chatham, delivered an excellent report, covering 
matters of interest which had developed since the 
last meeting. He concluded by expressing the 
belief that business had turned the corner and 
would show gradual improvement from now on. 

The recent conference between United States 
shingle interests and the United States bureau 
of standards, in regard to red cedar shingle 
grades, was reported upon and discussed at 
length. The outcome of the discussion was a 


motion placing the association on record as 
favoring the square pack. 
unanimously. : 
Lumber trade promotion made an important 
forward step when a resolution was carried re- 
i Lum Dealers’ As- 
questing the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ - 
sociation for an agreement on the “dollar-for- 


This was carried 
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dollar” car plan, similar to the plan in opera- 
tion at Ottawa and requesting the president to 
appoint a committee to formulate a plan of 
advertising, to be submitted to the individual 
members of the group, who should then be can- 
vassed for support. President W. Griesinger 
appointed the following committee for this pur- 
pose: J. D. Branch, W alkerville; J. L. Naylor, 
Essex; L. H. Richards, Sarnia; M. R. Bogart, 
Chatham; C. F. Richards, London. 

D. C. Johnston, Toronto, and F. A. Rowlatt, 
manager of the White Pine Bureau, took part in 
4 discussion of the work of the bureau. 





Calls Attention to Agreement 
Making Retailer Principal 
Distributer 


Houston, Tex., May 11.—In a bulletin sent 
out a few days ago to the members of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Secretary 
R. G. Hyett calls attention to the agreement 
reached between the retailers and manufactur- 
ers represented at the annual meeting of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
in Chicago, recently, on the subject of distri- 
bution. In this connection, Mr. Hyett said: 

This code, if adopted by a retailer, means 
only one thing, that the retailer becomes the 
principal distributer and agent of the lumber 
manufacturers and as such should be a capa- 
ble estimator and in position to supply mate- 
rial for every purpose, whether it be derrick 
material, or bridge or highway construction, 
or to the highway commission. The retailer 
should find in this a new interest in lumber 





REMEMBER THE 


old triple play infield combination—''Tinker 
to Evers to Chance"? There are lots of 
chances for double plays and triple plays in 
merchandising. How many customers have 
you dexterously steered from your depart- 
ment, say of millwork, out to the roofing 
men through a suggestion of a kin-sale that 
might be desirable? How many times has 
your sales volume been considerably heavier 
because of the co-operation of other sales- 
men of the organization, or of friends from 
the outside? There are lots of opportunities 
in any lumber yard. Think of something that 
would go well with the purchase the cus- 
tomer has just made, and adroitly get him 
to take a look-see! 





and an 


opportunity to improve quality in 
building. 


Instead of waiting for the job, he 
seeks the prospect and becomes a representa- 
tive of a systematized branch of the lumber 
industry, interested in self and _ industrial 
Preservation. Its adoption by you or your 
neighbor retailer or a friendly manufacturer 
would seem to dictate that it should not be 
adopted as a patriotic duty to be soon lost 
sight of or ignored because of increased busi- 
ness, or should exceptions be claimed under 
Suise of conditions, but it should be adopted 
as a sound principle, and become a Golden 
Rule in your business, which it will bea pleas- 
ure and a pride to follow and respect. .Any 
retailer is privileged to voluntarily adopt this 
as his code and publish it as the rule of his 
concern, 


Mr. Hyett refers also to a recent action of 
the State highway department, as a result of 
which retailers will be invited to bid upon the 
requirements of the maintenance division of the 
highway department. This department here- 
tofore has not permitted the retailers to bid 
upon its requirements, but at a meeting of the 
highway commission and a committee from the 
directors of the lumbhermen’s association, this 
matter was ironed out and Mr. Hyett says: 

Hereafter the retail dealers will be allowed 
to bid in competition with others on carloads 
of highway maintenance material. The com- 
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mission has asked our services to see that they 
are furnished the material which they re- 
quire. In order that there may be no misun- 
derstanding, it would be well for you to get 
a copy of the standard specifications from the 
Texas State highway commission at Austin for 
the lumber or any other material you desire to 
quote on. 





Illinois Association Activities 

While this is the “spring fever’ season of 
the year, which usually is accompanied with 
a considerable degree of lassitude, there is no 
indication of it in the offices of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, 
where Managing Director J. F. Bryan and 
his efficient assistants are busily engaged in 
not only maintaining the previous service 
that has made this association such a helpful 
organization to the retail lumber and build- 
ing material dealers of Illinois, but are con- 
stantly enlarging the scope of these services. 
In a report made to the membership last 
week, Mr. Bryan advised that a series of 
twenty-two meetings in various parts of the 
State have been concluded, all of which were 
addressed by C. F. Miller, agricultural en- 
gineer of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. There was a total attend- 
ance at these meetings of 500 dealers, and 
the managing director advises that already 
good results are being seen. From dealers 
who attended these meetings, requests have 
been received for 1,848 bulletins and other 
documents published by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, United 
States Department of Agriculture, and the 
University of Illinois. Some dealers already 
have put into practice recommendations by 
Mr. Miller and are reporting good results. 
It is planned to have Mr. Miller conduct 
another series of meetings in other parts of 
the State not included in those already held. 

During April W. G. Joyce and P. R. 
Diederich, field representatives of the asso- 
ciation, visited 225 dealers in their offices. 
In addition, Mr. Joyce attended twelve 
county and district meetings and Mr. Dieder- 
ich attended twenty-two. 

Members of the association have been in- 
vited to join with dealers from the North- 
western, the Southwestern and the Nebraska 
associations in a trip to the West Coast, 
from July 4 to July 20. This will be an all- 
expense tour in which the entire cost will 
be covered by a lump sum and will afford 
an opportunity for dealers to enjoy at mini- 
mum expense and under favorable conditions 
a tour of the Pacific Northwest and Cali- 
fornia via private train. 

Managing Director Bryan and Attorney 
James B. Wescott attended a hearing before 
the judiciary committee of the State legisla- 
ture at Springfield last week, in connection 
with a bill providing for amendments to Sec- 
tion 23 of the Illinois lien law, relating to 
public work. As introduced, this bill, in the 
opinion of the association attorney, did not 
make proper provision for retail dealers of 
building material; so, with the consent of the 
author of the bill, an amendment was pre- 
pared, which it is believed will strengthen 
Section 23 and be helpful to the building ma- 
terial industry. 





Organizing Sitka Spruce 
Manufacturers 


PorTLAND, ORE., May 11.—J. P. Keating, 
manager of the Sitka spruce division of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has gone 
to Vancouver, B. C., where meetings of spruce 
manufacturers of the Pacific Northwest will be 
held this week for the purpose of perfecting or- 
ganization of a spruce sales and exploitation 
agency. Preliminary plans were mapped out at 
a meeting held at Vancouver, two weeks ago. 
In the meantime committees have been at work 
on the various phases of the planned organiza- 
tion. It is expected that the location of the 
headquarters of the organization and its name 
will be decided upon at this meeting. 
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Frost Pine packaged Trim reaches 
customer’s job just as clean and 
smooth, with perfect edges and 
ends, as the stock shown above. 
Frost Trim and Mouldings are 
packed in moisture-proof, dust- 
proof packages. 


But that is not the only way Frost 
Pine products are protected in 
transit: Every car is lined with 
paper and the car doors are per- 
fectly sealed to keep out moisture 
and dirt. 


Dealers are showing preference for 
Frost Pine products. Let us supply 
your future needs in shortleaf or 
Arkansas soft pine lumber. These 
can be shipped in mixed cars, with 
such items as Lineated dimension, 
X-ilated lath, Frostbrand oak 
flooring and Southern hardwoods. 


FROST LUMBER 
NK DUSTRIES Ine. 
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FcotpsBoRo 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 











JOHNSON & WIMSATT 


WASHINGTON, D. c. di 








| CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 





Manufacturers 








North Carolina Pine and. 
West Virginia Hardwood 








Kiln Dried, Well  Manu- CASING, 
_ omee High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
Per Day. : 
Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 








WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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COUNTERFEIT CHECKS 


are frequent except where our 
Two Piece 
Geometrical 
Barter Ccin 


is in use, then 
imitation isn’t 
possi 

Sample if you 
ask for it. 


S. D. 
CHILDS & CO. 
CHICAGO 
We also make Time 


Checks, Stencils and 
Log Hammers. 


DEPARTMENT 2 








Logging Ralph Cc Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in logging, lo 
transportation or harvesting tan bark an 
turpentine economically? By oaging”™ will 
tell you how. An invaluable reference book 
for logging superintendents, timber owners, 
etc. Cloth, $4.50, postpaid. 


American Lumberman “! 99,,Desbom St 


Chicago. IIL 
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Railroad Tie Producers in Annual 


West Bapen, INp., May 11.—The thirteenth 
annual convention of the National Association 
of Railroad Tie Producers opened with an 
afternoon session on May 5 at the West Baden 
Springs Hotel and continued through May 7, 
with an attendance of about 100. Following 
the welcoming address of President R. C. 
Hobbs, St. Louis, and the reading of the min- 
utes of the last annual meeting, Secretary- 
Treasurer Roy M. Edmonds, St. Louis, deliv- 
ered his annual report. 

E. E. Pershall, St. Louis, delivered the first 
address of the meeting, in which he explained 
the organization of the Shippers and Manufac- 
turers Transportation Association, and outlined 
its work today. 

The second speaker was Linn L. White, St. 
Louis, who presented a resume of the satisfac- 
tory experiences of the Frisco Railway in the 
use of gum timber for railroad ties since 1907. 
He made comparisons between the use of gum 
ties with that of oaks and pine in life expec- 
tancy, handling, possibility of decay, resistance 
to rail cutting, action in derailment and costs. 

The final address of the first afternoon ses- 
sion was delivered by R. D. Carver, senior for- 
ester of the Forest Service of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis., who spoke on 
“Tie Futures and Forestry.” Emphasizing that 
research is constantly removing the obstacles 
which make certain woods unsuitable for ties at 
present, Mr. Carver offered as an example the 
development at the laboratory of a treatment 
for Engelmann spruce which has reduced ob- 
jections to this species. 

The opening address Wednesday morning 
was given by Miss C. Audrey Richards, pathol- 
ogist in charge of the Madison branch of the 
office of forest pathology, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, who spoke on fungus de- 
fects in cross ties. She exploded the popular 
superstition that the decay of wood is a natural 
process, and explained the factors that en- 
courage the growth of wood-destroying fungi, 
* Ay cause of decay. 

R. Goodwin, Minneapolis, next presented 
“ results of investigations and comparisons 
of the many kinds of woods that are serviceable 
for cross-tie production. Mr. Goodwin stated 
that the most comprehensive survey aimed to 
show the comparative merits of untreated woods 
with woods treated with zinc chloride and creo- 
sote was that of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railway, begun in 1909. The results 
of this test show an average life of 24 years for 
creosote treated ties, of 17 years for zinc chlor- 
ide treated ties and of 534 years for untreated 
ties. He summarized other significant investi- 
gations of the causes of removals of ties, con- 
cluding that the art of timber preservation has 
reached such a high standard that decay is a 
minor cause for removal of cross ties. Further- 
more, when the relative merits of different 
kinds of woods are scientifically estimated, 
when the intensity of the traffic they bear and 
the protection from wear and decay are known, 
it seems reasonable to predict an average tie 
removal of 100 ties a mile. He added that this 
will mean a reduction for the twenty-seven rail- 
roads reporting tie renewals per mile to the 
tie service committee of the American Wood 
Preserver’s Association for 1929, of nearly 15,- 
000,000 ties a year. 

Horace Paul, St. Louis, addressed the asso- 
ciation on the necessity for greater care in 
handling ties from the time of cutting until 
they are delivered to the roads. 

C. C. Burt, Grenada, Miss., took up the de- 
bated question of the impairment of resistance 
to pine trees by tapping. He described the 
various conclusions reached after experiments 
on the effects of “tree bleeding,” which have 
long been studied by southern mills and the 
lorest Products Laboratory. Although some 
railroads report they do not use tapped timber 
for permanent piling or for heart pine cross 
ties, the reports of investigators indicate that 





the strength of timber is impaired so slightly 
by tapping that it can not be regarded a detri- 
mental factor. Mr. Burt added that inquiries 
are now being prepared in the East covering 
1,000,000 longleaf pine cross ties which are to 
be used untreated, and cut from timber which 
has been worked for turpentine. 

The final address on Wednesday was that of 
S. E. Shoup, Kansas City, Mo., who presented 
a detailed and technical discussion of the merits 
of various shapes of anti-splitting irons, includ- 
ing an explanation of a recently invented ma- 
chine which reclaims ties too badly split to be 
held effectively with end irons. 

The annual association dinner was held on 
Wednesday night, with FE. E. Pershall acting 
as toastmaster. FE. T. Miller, vice president 
and general solicitor, St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway, was the principal speaker. 

At the Thursday morning session, Anton An- 
derson, Lafayette, Ind., spoke on “Tie Practice 
on the Monon.” Since 1908 a change in the 
kind of ties accepted has resulted in a reduc- 
tion of annual tie removals from 420 ties a mile 
on all tracks to 123. Mr. Anderson followed 
this statement with a description of the kinds 
and sizes of woods used for ties, the methods of 
inspection, storage and 
treatment, and the pres- 
ent test track which is 
being checked to com- 
pare the durability of 
347 varieties of woods, 
Of all ties in the track, 
about 98'4 percent are 
creosoted, resulting in 





BE. E. PERSHALL, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 
Elected President 





an average life of about 
twenty-three years. 

The remainder of the 
day was given over to 
committee reports, re- 
ports of general condi- 
tions in the tie industry 
and the election and 
installation of officers. The following officers 
for 1931 were elected: 

President—E. FE. Pershall, president of T 
J. Moss Tie Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

First vice president Ss. S 
president Joyce-Watkins Co., 

Second vice president—B. N. 
Johnson & Son, Richmond, Ind. 





Watkins, vice 
Chicago 
Johnson, B 
Secretary-treasurer—Roy M. Edmonds, St 
Louis, Mo. 
DISTRICT DIRECTORS 

Pacific coast—E. R. Wade, of Charles R. 
McCormick Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 

North Central—B. A. Scott, President Scott 
Tie Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Northeastern—F. W. Cherrington, the Jen- 
nison-Wright Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Southeastern—F. P. Dabolt, president Ten- 
Nashville, Tenn. 

South Central—J. A. Tiller of J. A. Tiller 
& Son, Little Rock, Ark. 





nessee Tie Co., 


A resolution was passed to honor the memory 
of the late William ©. White, vice president 
of the Tennessee Tie Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
who died in April and was interred at Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

The directors of the association will select a 
meeting place for the convention of 1932. 





The Classified Section gives 
you the largest coverage m 
the lumber field. 
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New Edition of a Useful Book 


One of the most frequently consulted books 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Library is 
“Lumber and Its Uses,” by R. S. Kellogg, the 
fourth edition of which is just off the press. 
Each edition of this useful book has been an 
improvement upon its predecessor. In the latest 
edition the style and method of treatment that 
have won the industry’s approval have been 
retained and the data have been brought uptodate. 

While the title of this work quite accurately 
defines its character, the book is really more 
comprehensive than the title might be thought 
to imply. In it the author has assembled a vast 
amount of information on the structure of wood, 
its physical properties, lumber and log meas- 
urements; grades and sizes, including American 
Lumber Standards as well as specifications for 
standard grades of red cedar shingles; struc- 
tural timbers; shipping weights; seasoning ; 
preservation; paints and finishes; fire-resist- 
ance; forest products; distribution; general con- 
struction; planing mill products; factory uses; 
commercial woods; timber supply; lumber 
operations ; wood and its competitors. 

Under each of the foregoing classifications is 
presented in a simple and non-technical but none 
the less adequate manner the latest authorita- 
tive information. A striking quality of the book 
throughout is the inclusion of facts and general 
information of precisely the kind that are wanted 
by lumbermen in all branches of the industry. 
It is believed that the average lumberman will 
not often be disappointed when he goes to 
“Lumber and Its Uses” for needed facts. 


The fourth edition is not only brought 


In the Black 


To Open Golfing Season 


MiLWAUKEE, Whis., May 11.—Milwaukee 
Hoo-Hoo Club No. 35 will open its golf sea- 
son at the Racine Country Club, Racine, Wis., 
on Tuesday, May 19, with J. H. Brannum, 
H. Hl. Hansen and William Wecks as hosts. 
There will be morning and afternoon play, 
with a full list of prizes. Lunch will be served 
at noon at the club house and any of the play- 
ers who may wish to remain may make reser- 
vations with the steward for evening dinner. 
With Otis Hare chairman, E. A. Ehlert, 
Roman Vos and Robert Blackburn as mem- 
bers of the golf committee, the Hoo-Hoo club 
is active and hopes to make this the most suc- 
cessful season in its history. Following the 
tournament at Racine, the next event will be 
at Burlington on Tuesday, June 9. 


Must Help Spread Knowledge of 
New Uses 


St. Louis, Mo., May 11—To meet success- 
fully the stern competition of other industries, 
lumbermen must co-operate in a spirit of mili- 
tant enthusiasm and spread the knowledge of 
the new uses of lumber, Donald R. Brewster, 
utilization engineer of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, told Hoo-Hoo 
Club No. 6 at a well attended dinner meeting on 
May 8, which was held at Hotel Melbourne. 

Mr. Brewster reviewed the research relating 
to the fabrication and use of lumber during the 
last twenty years which make it a “new building 
material,” and pointed out that data on all im- 
portant and practical research are available in 
printed works. He outlined a complete and 
workable educational program whereby this in- 
formation might be brought to the attention of 
the public, of specifiers and designers of lumber. 
He advocated the organiaztion of schools or 
short courses where these things could be taught, 
first to the club members and then to carpenters, 
builders, architects and specifiers of wood. 

The speaker said that influence could be ex- 
tended widely by working with trade and voca- 
tional schools and with the industrial arts in- 
structors in the high schools, seeing that they 
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uptodate factually, but its scope has been some- 
what enlarged, and, mechanically, it has been 
perfected. The book comprises 378 pages, it is 
printed in clear-faced type of ample size and is 
strongly and attractively bound in grained 
synthetic leather. ‘The book is supplied by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s price, 
$4 a copy, delivered. 





England Has This Problem, Too 


Retail distribution and the tendency of some 
wholesalers and manufacturers to go over the 
heads of the retailers and solicit the trade direct 
seems to be a problem in England as well as in 
the United States. A correspondent writing to 
the Timber Trades Journal says: 

In your issue of April 25, under “Notes of 
the Week,” you refer to the “Profits of Re- 
tailers.”’ 

From a retailer’s point of view that in- 
formation needs a small addition. When try- 
ing to do a little business with some of our 
customers we often come against importers 
who are also ready to supply them—and at 
the rate at which we should have to buy! 
This, then, means cutting right down to bed- 
rock to get the order. The old cry: “Our firm 
never sells to other than yard-keepers” must 
be very well known to us all. 

A bill of lading, or a standard or so from 
the docks, had to be taken as found; but not 
so in the yard. Small customers want their 
goods picked out for them, or come and do it 
for themselves. This entails a lot of work, 
and also means that the boards left at the 
last have to be cut up for battens or firewood. 

Let me add that the words “need finding’ 
should be placed after the words: “Profits of 
Retailer.” 


Cat's Realm 


are well supplied with hooks, bulletins and 
samples of woods. An educational committee 
could be appointed whose duty it would be to 
send speakers to these schools. Competitors are 
doing these things in promoting their products, 
whereas lumber is losing out partly because 
lumbermen are not doing the same kind of work 
in behalf of their products. 

Mr. Brewster also advised the lumbermen to 
work with their building and loan associations 
to raise standards of lumber construction and 
with contractors’ associations and other organ- 
izations of builders, many of whom would wel- 
come such a group to help them obtain more 
satisfactory and economical construction. Fur- 
thermore, the local building code committee and 
building commissioner should be co-operated 
with, 

He insisted that his hearers would be sur- 
prised at the hidden resources within themselves 
which would change the present discouraging 
situation once they worked in a fighting spirit to 
make greater use of the technical knowledge on 
uses of their product. But group effort is neces- 
sary. “Our industry,” he said in conclusion, “can 
not depend on a handful of field engineers of 
such organizations as I represent to hold these 
vast markets. Unless our efforts as scouts and 
investigators are reinforced by effective and per- 
sistent local groups of fighting lumbermen, we 
can hope to stem but little the advancing tide of 
substitutes.” 





Prominent Retailer to Address Club 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 12.—The final 
Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club meeting of the 
season will be featured by an address by Ben- 
jamin F. Springer, president of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. Ormie C. 
Lance, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, who will be in charge of 
the session, announces that the occasion will be 
designated as “Retail Lumbermen’s Day.” W. 
W. Wattson, president of the club, had charge 
of the last meeting, at which Earle Brown, 
head of the Minnesota Highway Patrol, told 
the members about the work of his organization. 
He showed motion pictures of patrolmen in 
training and on the job. 
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Northern Woods 


We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C, L. 
of the following woods: — 


ASH-BASSWOOD 

BIRCH: SOF'1 ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 


MEEN, ~~ Lumber Co. 











Try 
Us 














We're supplying the needs of exact- 
ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, ete. 










We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


Members 


Mat We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 

+m Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
janufacturers 

Association 


“Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Office: N. J Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 























“Superior Brand” 
DIMENSION LUMBER 


AND 
HARD MAPLE FLOORING 
Brown Dimension Co. 


(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 








17 17 





VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 


of Northern Hardwoods 
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Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 


Previding homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “‘Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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COMPLETE 
warehoused finish and 
flooring, clear turning squares, 


stock of 


Quick 


long joist and timber. 
shipment on local lots. 


If it’s used in building, 
we sell it 
Julius © 


Sernele 


LUMBER Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















A New Book 


~~  er 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction, 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 


es accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. . 
While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
semt-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%"x5%", vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN - 
431 So. Dearborn St. | CHICAGO, ILL 
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Collects Old Coins as a Hobby 


Str. Louis, Mo., May 11.—A history of money 
in the United States is picturesquely illustrated 
in the collection of gold, silver and copper coins 
and paper specie that is the hobby of Thomas 
C. Whitmarsh, president of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co. A _ veritable museum of historic 
and rare money, this is one of the finest private 
collections in the country. 

Probably the earliest American $50 bill in his 
collection is that dated 1836, which was issued 
by the Bank of the United States then at Phila- 
delphia. He possesses half-pennies of ti.e early 
vintage of 1809, large pennies the size of a 
modern quarter of 1828 and 1845, dimes of 1835 
and well-worn 50-cent pieces beginning with the 
years 1805 and 1809 and continuing through the 
year 1877. Mr. Whitmarsh likewise has in his 
possession money and coins from other lands, 
including Mexico, Canada, Spain, the Orient, 
Cuba, the Philippines, and most curious of all, 
medieval Rome, represented by a coin of copper 
alloy that is faintly dated 1288 in large, hand- 
scribed numerals. Mr. Whitmarsh is of the be- 
lief that this medieval 
coin isa Roman one that 
found its way to Eng- 
land or the Continent. 
Among his rarities, his 
favorites, however, are 
two faded bills, one for 
$2, the other for $20, of 





T. C. WHITMARSH, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 


Who Has Remarkable 
Collection of Coins and 
Paper Money 








1840 and marked to sig- 
nify “The Republic of 
Texas.” Texas gained 
her independence from 
Mexico in that year, be- 
coming a republic. And 
although these curious 
bills could not be put in 
circulation now, they could be claimed and re- 
deemed, as they are as good as gold. Irom the 
collector’s standpoint, of course, they are worth 
many times their designated value. Mr. Whit- 
marsh attributes his particular interest in these 
bills to the fact that he was raised in Texas and 
has always been interested in its development. 
Of great historical interest are the bills, ex- 
change slips, ‘“‘wild cat currency” and shinplaster 
bills of the Civil War days. Of the Confederate 
money issued at Richmond, Va., between 1860 
and 1865, Mr. Whitmarsh has collected $20 bills 
of 1861, a $5 bill of 1864 and a faded $1 bill, 
worn to the thinness of ancient papyrus, dated 
1863. In this group is also an interest bearing 
note of 1862 for $100 on which the interest was 
collected at Richmond in 1863 and in 1865. Then 
there is the Mississippi Cotton Exchange money 
of 1862, a graphic bit of dramatic history in 
itself. Due to the exigencies of the Civil War, 
cotton in the South was stored and money was 
issued against it. At the same time in North 
Carolina, very small bills for all sums, called 
Scripts, were issued at Raleigh, and of these Mr. 
Whitmarsh owns 10-, 25-, 50- and 75-cent and 
$1 bills, less than half the size of modern bills. 
Among these is a highly valuable Louisiana 
State Note of 1863 for the sum of $100. The 
“wild cat’ money of the Civil War was that 
issued by individual banks and secured by pledge 
of the public stocks. In this collection is a series 
of such bills from the Boone County Bank, Leb- 
anon, Ind., ranging in value from $1 to $20, of 
the early date of 1861. The shinplaster bills, so 
named in the slang of the day to indicate frac- 
tional currency, range from 5-cent, 10-cent and 
15-cent bills through the 50-cent. The fragile 
25-cent bill is almost worn away. Of this era, 
Mr. Whitmarsh also possesses the original $1 
and $2 greenbacks of 1860 and 1862, decorated 
with a cut of Thomas Jefferson. These bills are 





one-third again as large as modern greenbacks, 

Of considerable interest to students of Ameri- 
cana is Mr. Whitmarsh’s Mormon money which 
he has bought at various times on his trips in 
the West. In the stirring days of Mormonism 
in Salt Lake City in the late nineteenth century, 
certificates for merchandise constituted a medium 
of exchange. 





Pink, blue, brown, yellow and | 


white certificates were specifically marked “Not | 


” 4 
to be used as money,” and were designated for | 


“Produce and Merchandise,” ranging in amount 
of credit from 10 cents to $1. Bishop’s genera| 
storehouse at Salt Lake City was apparently the 
chief co-operative store of the community. 


Variety in Coin Collection 


Of a separate chapter in the history of United 
States money is that of the gold coin, which is 
well represented in this collection. There are 
tiny gold coins, now warped, of 1801, 1805, 1810 
and 1813, of various values from 25 cents to $1; 
a $5 gold piece of 1835 worth probably ten times 
that amount; a $1 piece of 1849 and the incalcu- 
lably rare octagons covering the years from 1852 
to 1866; a $1 gold piece of 1861, and the ex- 
ceedingly rare $3 gold pieces between 1857 and 
1878 that are no longer issued. There are $10 
gold pieces as early as 1882 and as late as 1907, 
The $20 gold pieces of 1907, which did not stack 





well and were consequently called in for com.- | 


pression into the modern pieces, are profusely 
represented. These are followed by the elec- 
trical series of paper backs of 1896,—ones, twos 
and fives,—which were issued to honor the sig- 
nificance of the then recent application of elec- 
tricity in civilization. Ornately decorated, the 
bills symbolize the spirit of America and prog- 
ress, with a central winged figure holding a 
burning electric light aloft. Then there is the 
Martha Washington $1 bill of 1891, the World's 
Fair money of 1893, and the Buffalo Bill series 
of $10 bills of 1901. There are many gold and 
silver certificates for $10, $20 and $50 of various 
patterns and decorations. 

Of more recent historical import are the bills 
of 1917 on which an engraver had carved a cross 
and the head of a saint in a minute E on the 
back of the bill. The addition is barely discern- 
ible, but the bills were recalled and subsequently 
re-issued. The engraver was sentenced to 17 
years in prison. 

Of foreign money, Mr. Whitmarsh has col- 
lected obsolete silver coins from Japan of 
every amount, as well as the Japanese oval- 
shaped coins which are both ancient and rare. 
Just how ancient they are Mr. Whitmarsh did 
not venture to guess. Of the Philippine money, 
he possesses a kind of coin unknown to this 
country, although it is minted here,—the 20-cent 
piece. There is a worn Spanish dollar of 1806, 
and one of silver dated 1870. And of tremen- 
dous historical interest is the English shilling 
of 1812, then called the skilling, a piece highly 
prized by Mr. Whitmarsh. His collection of 
Mexican money ranges in date from the late 
nineteenth century during the Diaz regime, to 
1914, the year of the revolution which upset 
that regime. Most of it is issued from Chi- 
huahua. 

Scattered among these coins and bills may be 
found other relics of interest, among them the 
first check that was ever issued by the W. T. 





Ferguson Lumber Co., which was for the sum | 


of $60.85, on April 18, 1893, and was drawn on 
the Texarkana National Bank of that city. Mr. 
Whitmarsh has likewise preserved the first 
check the Ferguson Lumber Co. drew on a St. 
Louis bank after moving here in the spring of 
1899, and the first dividend check which he him- 
self received in 1902 for the amount of $100. 
Mr. Whitmarsh takes his hobby as it should 
be taken,—with keenest enjoyment that is 
happily free of “collector’s mania.” And it is 
his opinion that a business man should have a 


hobby to take his mind away from the cares of | 


business and its fluctuations. But he believes in 
it chiefly because a hobby is a lot of fun, like 
golf and fishing. It simply adds zest to every- 
day life. 
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A Pioneer Day 


The old wooden walks bore the marks of their 
caulks, 
But the sidewalks are taken away. 
Now the people are new, and they talk of the 
crew 
As a part of a pioneer day, 
Of a day that is gone, while the world ram- 
bles on, 
And we think it’s a different town— 
But the tale of the past still will live, still will 
last, 
Just the way they have written it down. 
We are proud of our street. Well, the lumber- 
jacks’ feet 
Made the trail, and we follow it yet. 
We are proud of our park, where the boys 
used to spark 
In the old patch of woods where they met. 
We are proud of our banks, but we seldom 
give thanks 
To the fellows who worked at their trade, 
Whether camp on the hill, whether river or 
mill, 
In the days when our money was made. 
knew the marks of 


The old wooden walks 


their caulks, 


And the town knew their swagger and 
stride; 
Now we travel cement, and we're rather con- 
tent, 


\nd we talk of our “progress” with pride. 
But some fellow came first with a will, with 
a thirst, 
With a dream, with a plan, with a way— 
And the satins you wear, lady fine, lady fair, 
Are a part of a pioneer day. 


We See b' the Papers 


Maybe we can’t turn time backward, but we 
can at least keep a date. 

Many a hen never supposed she would ever 
come to laying 11-cent eggs. 

_ The Cubs don’t seem to act any better away 
irom home than a lot of us do. 

What has become of the old-fashion senator 
who used to shut up after Congress adjourned? 

People are again having trouble with the 
Indians, but it’s only in the American League. 

The trouble with a $100,000 necklace is that 
it Just goes to show that there is nothing above 
it. 

It is remarkable the good a hundred thousand 
dollars would do if the folks who had it would 
2a 
let 1f. 


People who don't know what to do with 
their money ought to have to do without it for 
awhile. 

Some say the stock market will be better in 
the fall than it is in the spring. It seems to 
be. 

hey say it's a new day for Chicago; but 
what Chicago needs is about six months more 
credit. 

very man reaches a time in life when there 
doesn’t seem to be anything ahead of him but 
a truck. 

Memorial Day was intended to honor the 
dead soldiers, but it also serves for a lot of the 
bush leagues. 

lf there ever is another war, there ought to 
be no trouble in getting some experienced ma- 
chine gunners. 

lhere are a lot of gifts we get in this world 
that are about as nice as an excursion rate 
geod only in coaches. 

Mr. Hoover may not take any vacation this 
summer. If business doesn’t pick up, a lot of 


4] 


the rest of us may. 


We hope the new Republic of Spain is a 
success. It may be able to tell us what is 
the matter with ours. 


Another good thing about that go between 
David and Goliath was that that wasn’t all that 
there was in the papers. 


A St. Louis woman wants a divorce because 
her husband tried to boss her. It does show 
a bit of mental incompetence. 


So many people wouldn’t be urging the 
manufacturer to continue paying wartime 
wages if it was their money. 


There may be soft jobs in Washington, but 
Mr. Hoover has about decided that being 
President isn’t one of them. 


Sometimes the bulls are on top and some- 
times the bears, but there is never any ques- 
tion as to who is in the middle. 
to work to- 
Maybe they 


Five church groups are going 
gether to educate the Chinese. 
could do something with that boy. 


Henry Ford has bought Boreham House in 
Essex. It will be a grand place to entertain 
some of Henry’s American friends. 

Gene Howe assures us that Miss Barrymore 
is not high-hat, but we are willing to bet 
Gene never looked at her hat at all. 

Window washers have struck in Chicago. It 
being house-cleaning time, Chicago husbands are 
understood to be with them to a man. 

The War Department is thinking of getting 
rid of its useless army Probably we 
have no cavalry any more to tie to them. 

Ethel Barrymore is playing 55 one-night 
stands. And probably at every one of them 
they wanted to show her the courthouse. 

Montagu C. Norman, governor of the Bank 
of England, refuses to say a word regarding 
the purpose of his visit to the United States. 

A Chicago man has been invited by Russia 
to help plan her cities. It just goes to prove 
that Chicago is better than we think it is, or 
Russia worse. 

This scientist who says that Niagara has the 
deepest voice of anything in Nature never 
heard that fellow in the old-time minstrel show 
sing “Asleep in the Deep.” 

Mayor Cermak made them change the locale 
of “On the Spot” to New York before he would 
let it show in Chicago. Proving that Chicago 
can do what the leopard can't. 


posts. 


The Blaze 


The blaze upon the tree is bright 
When first the ax has put it there, 
Yes, deeply shows the cut tonight, 
Even as hearts are cut by care. 
A few more seasons, and the wear 
Of weather, and the passing days, 
Whatever cuts or griefs we bear, 
Shall change the color of the blaze. 


Though now the tree’s hurt heart may bleed 
Bright drops of pitch that slowly flow, 
Even as springtime has the seed 
The wounded tree new bark shall know. 
The years will come, the years will go, 
The ax and axman go their ways. 
And vet the wounded tree will show 
Some mark forever of the blaze. 


And walking through the woods of men, 
Humanity as thick as trees, 
I come upon old marks again 
Of other hurts as old as these. 
Time softens all our memories, 
The wounds received in other days, 
And yet in every face one sees 
The wrinkled scar of some old blaze. 
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MEADOW= 
RIVER 


BRAND 











FLOORING 


Red and White Oak 
Maple 
Birch 
Beech 


TRIM AND FINISH 
Chestnut 
Ash 
Birch 
Poplar 
Oak 


MOULDINGS 


Oak 
Chestnut 
Poplar 
Birch 
Basswood 


STEPPING and RISERS 


Oak 
Birch 


BEVEL SIDING 
Poplar 














What Do 


You Need? 


Look over the big variety 
of items we offer. We can 
ship any mixture of these 
items you like and you will 
find it to your advantage to 
buy them from us all in one 
car. 


Meadow River stock is 
from soft-textured West 
Virginia timber — the 
“Cream of the Appala- 
chians.” And quality con- 
sidered, Meadow River 


products are low priced, 


It will be a pleasure for us to 
quote you on mixed cars or 
L.C.L. Let us have your in- 
quiries. 


THE MEADOW RIVER 


LUMBER CO. 
RAINELLE, W. VA. 














Lange Duplex 


GLASS EDGER 





Why pass up profitable glass repair 
work on auto doors, furniture tops, 
French Doors, ete., because you lack 


equipment? Solve these problems eco- 
nomically and efficiently by installing 
one of our various models of LANGE 
GLASS EDGERS. Write for our Cata- 
log today. 


HENRY G, LANGE MACHINE WORKS 
166 North May Street, CHICAGO 





Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 North May St., Chicago 


Send me complete catalog of Lange Auto Glass 
Edgers, Tools and Supplies, 

















Sisal-reenforced 
waterproof building paper 


10,000 dealers now pushing Sisalkraft 
—‘“the building paper of a thousand 
uses.” Unlimited sales outlets; 85% 
sales repeats. So strong you can hardly 
tear it—eliminates the faults of ordinary 
paper, yet costs no more in the job. We 
help you sell it. Write for details of our 
result-getting sales promotion plan, and 
free samples. 


THE SISALKRAFT CO. 
205 W. Wacker Drive<Canal Sta.) Chicago 


SISALKRAFT 


“More than a duilding paper” 








AL 5-16 Gray 
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VEST POCKET 
READY RECKONER 


A useful vest pocket manual 
including a lumber calcula- 
tor for standard sizes, log 
rules, estimated weights of 
lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. 


Prepaid, 50 cents 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Hardwood Volume Steady 


Automobile Trade Improved 


CINCINNATI, On10, May 11.—Industrial users 
in the Detroit and Cleveland territory are com- 
ing back into the market for Appalachian hard- 
woods, if inquiries received by wholesalers mean 
anything. Several of them who have Detroit 
connections say that in the first week in May 
there was an increase of almost 50 percent in 
automobile lumber sales over the last week in 
April, and that in Cleveland the increase in sales 
to the auto trade was about as much. The deal- 
ers say they are afraid to make any predictions, 
however. Inquiries received are for fairly siz- 
able lots of oak, ash and hard and soft maple 
and somé elm and gum. Prices are not showing 
any marked degree of stiffness. In fact the 
range of quotations on top grades of white oak 
has widened by about $10 in a downward direc- 
tion. Inquiry from furniture factories is in drib- 
lets. More oak is wanted apparently. 

Wholesalers reported southern pine dimension, 
2x10-inch, in 14-to 16-foot lengths, to be rather 
scarce and $1 higher. Pine finish, flooring, sid- 
ing and planing mill lumber are steadier, with 
a better call from retailers of the city and 
suburbs, as well as up-State and in nearby 
States. Cypress trade is also looking up, though 
prices are still weak. Pacific Coast lumber 
salesmen are more hopeful as the opening of the 
building season approaches. 

Joseph J. Linehan, secretary-treasurer of 
Mowbray & Robinson Lumber Co., was receiv- 
ing congratulations this week on becoming a 


grandfather. A boy was born to his daughter, 
the wife of Dr. Charles Greenwell, nee Janet 
Linehan. 


Buying Keeps at Same Level 


Boston, MAss., May 12.—House trim shops 
are buying hardwoods more freely. Little new 
business is now coming along from radio cabi- 
net manufacturers. There continues to be some 
call from makers of light commercial trucks. 
The furniture trade remains dull. Despite a 
fair inquiry trom abroad, export business is dis- 
appointing, because of differences about price. 
At this writing hardwood distributers expect 
May to be fully up to April in volume, and 
probably run somewhat ahead. The general 
range of quotations shows little or no change, 
and is distinctly unsatisfactory to sellers. Floor- 
ing continues to move too haltingly and prices 
are no stronger, in fact the general range has 
widened slightly in a downward direction. 


Much Remodeling Done 


3UFFALO, N. Y., May 12.—The increased at- 
tention being given to the modernizing of homes 
is a feature of the retail lumber trade here. 
The Weatherbest Stained Shinele Co., North 
Tonawanda, reports that an increase in home 
modernization is taking place in many sections, 
and orders for stained shingles show a good 
Qaln. 

An interesting illustrated talk on the forests 
was given to the members of the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange on May 8 by H. H. Wolf, of 
the Buffalo Museum of Science. The weekly 
luncheons are being well attended, and the 
members are enjoying the programs arranged 
for them by President A. J. Elias. 

Frank T. Tindle, vice president of Jackson 
& Tindle, has been elected one of the directors 
of the Y. M. C. A. 

F. A. O'Sullivan, representative of the Red 
River Lumber Co., Chicago, was a visitor here 
last week. 

A. E. Hart, general sales manager, Dierks 
Lumber and Coal Ce Kansas City, was in 
this city last week. 

Bernard A. Brady, vice president and secre- 
tary of the Brady Lumber Corporation, is the 


For Current Market Prices on 


unanimous choice of the south district Repub- 
lican committeemen for a seat in the city coun- 
cil. 

H. A. Plumley, secretary of the Hugh Mce- 
Lean Lumber Co., is spending several days on 
business in Cincinnati. 

I’, Chase Taylor, who as Col. Stoopnagle has 
entertained a large radio audience in recent 
months, is going to New York to broadcast 
regularly, with his radio partner, Bud Hulick. 
They are at one of the Buffalo theaters this 
week. 


Ocean Rates to Advance 


MeEMPHIs, TENN., May 11.—Ocean rates on 
hardwood lumber to London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Avonmouth and Glasgow will be ad- 
vanced 5 cents a hundred pounds for July, ac- 
cording to the announcement of the American 
Overseas Forwarding Co., which handles the 
bulk of hardwood exports. The rate increase 
will be effective July 1, and will last through 
the month. Whether further increases in rates 
will be announced for August and the rest of 
the year will depend unon the effect of the ad- 
vance for July. 

The present rate to the above mentioned 
ports is 25 cents a hundred pounds on heavy 
hardwoods, and 35 cents on light hardwoods. 
This rate will be good for May and June ship- 
ment, and shipments shipside by the last day of 
June will take the lower rate. The new rate is 
30 cents per 100 pounds. The rates will he 
announced by the Gulf-United Kingdom confer- 
ence, effective through North Atlantic and 
South Atlantic ports, as well as Gulf ports. 

The Continental conference has fixed a rate 
of 35 cents a hundred pounds on oak flooring 
to all ports in the Bordeaux-Hamburg range, 
and 27'% cents on oak wagon plank, good 
through July 31, 1931. All Continental rates 
have been extended through July. The rate 
on heavy hardwoods is 27% cents a hundred 
pounds, with light hardwoods taking a 10 cent 
higher rate. 


Overseas Demand Better 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 11.—A slightly bet- 
ter demand for southern hardwoods was noted 
last week. The demand, however, has _ not 
shown sufficient strength to justify any change 
in prices. Most business is for prompt delivery, 
and shipments keep pace with orders. Heavier 
buying is being done by the automobile indus- 
try. Body plants are all running, some full 
time, and are constantly in the market. The 
automobile buyers have been buying consider- 
able oak, particularly sound wormy, and a 
shortage of this one item is expected unless the 
buyers change their specifications. The floor- 
ing manufacturers continue active and are 


in the market for flooring oak. There is 
plenty of this item offering, however, and 
prices remain ridiculously low. There has also 
been a better demand from retail dealers 


throughout the United States as a result of the 
resumption of building. Box and crate makers 
are buying a little. Interior trim and sash and 
door manufacturers continue in the market for 
hardwoods, but demand is not up to normal for 
this season. 

Probably the best demand is from overseas. 
Buyers, particularly in England, are beginning 
to place some nice orders for shipment during 
the summer. The annowncement of an increase 
in the ocean rate from Gulf ports to ports in 
the United Kingdom for July is expected to in- 
crease buying for prompt shipment. 

Production continues low. Stocks are de 
clining slightly, but plenty of hardwoods are 
available for the present demand. Weather 
conditions have not been favorable for the tast 
few weeks. 


Hardwoods See Pages 69 and 70 
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Inquiry a Little Better 


LouISVILLE, Ky., May 12.—There has been 
just a little better inquiry from some furniture 
concerns, interior trim houses etc. Automotive 
business is looking up just a little, and it is 
being pointed out that with used car business 
good, there will soon be a better demand for 
new cars. Radio business is dull. The furni- 
ture business is far from active, and most 
veneer and plywood plants are far below their 
normal production basis. Export demand is 
slow. 

Walnut lumber has been in better inquiry. 
Wormy oak, some plain red and white oak in 
common and better; a little flooring oak, some 
sap gum in 4/4 and thicker, common and bet- 
ter, and a few scattered items including ash, 
magnolia, maple, sycamore, and beech have 
been reported moving. 

Prices are about as they have been, although 
all prices are subject to some shading, where 
the seller is hungry for business, and most of 
them are. Quotations on inch stocks f. o. b. 
Louisville: Poplar, FAS, southern, $70; Ap- 
palachian, $80; saps and selects, southern, $45; 
Appalachian,$50@52; No. 1 southern, $32@35; 
Appalachian, $42; No. 2-A, southern, $25@27; 
Appalachian, $30@32; No. 2-B, $20@21. Wal- 
nut, FAS, $210; selects, $135; No. 1, $65; No. 
2, $30. Sap gum, FAS, $35@37; common, 
$25(@27; quartered, FAS, $48@50; common, 
$32@34. Red gum, plain, FAS, $72@75; com- 
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mon, $41. Ash, FAS, $65; common, $37. Cot- 
tonwood, FAS, $34@37; common, $26. South- 
ern plain red oak, FAS, $55; common, $36; 
plain white, southern, FAS, $72@75; common, 


$38; Appalachian plain red oak, FAS, $65; 


common, $42; Appalachian plain white oak, 
FAS, $80; common, $45; Appalachian quar- 
tered white FAS, $125; common, $65@70; 
southern quartered white oak, FAS, $110; com- 
mon, $62@65; southern quartered red oak, 
FAS, $85; common, $52.50; sound wormy oak, 
$25. 

Packet service on the Ohio River, discon- 
tinued by the bankrupt Louisville & Cincin- 
nati Packet Co., has been resumed by the 
Greene Lines, now operating a steamer fleet 
from Louisville to Pittsburgh, having pur- 
chased wharfboats at Louisville, Cincinnati and 
Madison, Ind., from the old company’s receiver. 

W. A. Gates, traffic manager of W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, was in Chicago 
last week attending the meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America. 

W. A. MacLean, president Wood Mosaic 
Co., Louisville, and a party of Louisville busi- 
ness men, left last week for Canada, where 
they will spend several weeks at Mr. MacLean’s 
hunting lodge on Lake Dessert, in northern 
Ontario. 

Coleman R. Curtis, of New York, mahogany 
salesman for the Mengel Co., Louisville, is 
back for a vacation in Louisville, and to attend 
the Derby. 


Dealers Can Buy Bright Lumber 


On several occasions within recent months, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has reported the prog- 
ress of tests being made by representatives of 
the Government in co-operation with the Ameri- 
can Pitch Pine Export Co., of New Orleans, 
and a group of southern mills, in an effort to 
develop the most. satisfactory materials and 
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Lumber in pile at yard of W.T. Smith Lumber 
Co., showing treated and untreated stock 


methods for dipping lumber as a_ protection 
against sap stain. These tests definitely deter- 
mined that it was entirely practical and eco- 
nomical to dip both pine and hardwoods, and by 
this method effectively control sap satin and 
mold in air dried lumber. 

The initial tests under the supervision and 
direction of representatives of the bureau of 
plant industry, United States Government, were 
made at the plant of the W. T. Smith Lumber 
Co., at Chapman, Ala. Since these initial tests 
were made, this company has continued to dip 
its lumber and has now had sufficient experience 
to enable it to guarantee to deliver to dealers 
both pine and hardwood lumber guaranteed 95 
percent bright. In fact, so successful has been 
the use of this dipping process and so enthusi- 
astic are the officials of the W. T. Smith Lum- 


ber Co., that they have no hesitancy in saying 
that they could guarantee lumber 100 percent 
bright, and they feel entirely safe in making a 
guarantee of 95 percent. 

\ striking indication of the effectiveness of 
this dipping process is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration of a pile of lumber on that com- 
pany’s yard, made from an unretouched kodak 
picture. The lumber in the lower part of this 
pile was produced before the dipping tank had 
been completed and was piled on the yard just 
as it came from the saw. The lumber in the 
upper part of the pile was cut later and sub- 
jected to the dipping process. As may be seen 
from the illustration, the undipped lumber is be- 
ginning to stain, while the lumber that has been 
dipped is perfectly bright. 

The W. T. Smith Lumber Co. has not only 
been a leader in the adoption and use of lately 
developed chemicals for dipping lumber, but it 
also has installed up-to-date and modern equip- 
ment which makes it possible to produce lumber 
as well manufactured and accurately finished as 
can be found anywhere. In addition to its mod- 
ern manufacture and its dipping process by 
which it can guarantee air dried lumber 95 per- 
cent bright, this company takes a pride in the 
accurate grading of its product and has no hesi- 
tancy in offering it to dealers who are looking 
for quality stock. Its recommendation to the 
dealer is that he demand bright lumber, and its 
message is that it offers a complete assortment 
of 2-inch No. 1 common dimension and No. 2 
common boards in pine, air dried, which can be 
supplied in specified widths and lengths, and in 
hardwoods a complete assortment of poplar, 
cypress, oak, sap and red gum, magnolia and 
beech, all of which is guaranteed bright, and 
there is no premium charge for this guaranteed 
quality material. 

Thus this company purposes to pass on to the 
distributers and consumers of lumber the benefits 
accruing from this latest development in manu- 
facture and handling. 





THE FOREST wealth of the Province of Quebec 
is estimated at a billion dollars, according to 
latest statistics furnished by the provincial de- 
partment of lands and forests. Forestry re- 
sources are spread over 155,577,120 acres, or 
556,865 square miles. Employment is given to 
17,244 people yearly by the forest industries, 
while the annual payroll totals $26,000,000. 
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Send them to a 


SIMONDS 
SERVICE 
STATION 


Prompt Delivery 
on New 


Saws of all Kinds- 
Points and Shanks- 
Knives - Files- Hack 
Saw Blades - Holder 
Bits - Abrasive 

Grinding Wheels- 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
“The Saw Makers” 

ESTABLISHED 1832—FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Chicago, Ill. New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. Memphis, Tenn. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. Seattle, Wash. 
New York City Portland, Ore. 





You want the best equipment obtainable for 
quickly extinguishing forest, grass or grain field 
fires. 5S gal. eurved tank straps snugly on back 
and pump throws unbroken, continuous water 
stream 50 ft. May be quickly refilled and is 
ALWAYS ready for use. The INDIAN is strongly 
built for hard wear. Endorsed by Rangers. 


AGENTS WANTED! 


5 GALLON 
TANK, CURVED 
IN SHAPE TO 
FIT CARRIER'S 
BACK SNUG 
LARGE BRASS 
STRAINER ANO 
COVER 


Illustrated 
folder, price 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 
407 Main St., Utiea, N. Y. 
Pac. Coast Agts. 


FIRE PROT. ENG. CO. monials sent 
369 Pine St. on request. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


list, and testi- 


The Smith 


INDIAN 


Fire Pump 





WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 
Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson’s Weed Killer to 46 


gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumbe: 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on request. 


Department R 1 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSETF 








Established1847 


Richard Shipping Corp. 
44 Beever Street. NEW YORK 
Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 


Foreign Forwar- 
ders, Customs 
Brokers. We 
handle allclasses 
ofcargo and at- 
tend to collection 
of invoices. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
poners Params Pace GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








Business Changes 


ARKANSAS, 
Lumber Co. 
Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA, San F'rancisco—The Redwood Sales 
Co, has moved its office from 216 Pine St. to 333 
Montgomery. 

ILLINOIS. Aurora—Moore Lumber & Supply 
Co. moving general office from Aurora to Naper- 
ville, 111, 

Chicago—Gram- Willis 
Gram-Willis 


Waldron—Burnett-Ingham-Hauert 
changing name to Burnett-Ingham 


Frame & Mfg. Co. and 
Lumber Co, have moved to 1791 
Howard St., Rogers Park Station, in the new 
Howard-Clark Bldg. 


Pittsfield—Alexander Lumber Co, succeeded by 


W. E. Terry Lumber Co. 
IOWA. Vining—Home Lumber Co. sold lumber 


yard and elevator to Charles Hravak, Chelsea, 
Iowa, who operates two lumber yards. E. G. 
Walters will be retained as manager and yard will 
be operated as Vining Lumber Co. 

Jetmore—C, C. Isely Lumber Co. sold to Rock 
Island Lumber & Coal Co., of Wichita. 

Wichita—Z. C. Brock Lumber Co, sold to T. M. 
Deal Lumber Co, 

MICHIGAN. Hastings—R, C. Fuller has sold his 
interest in the R. C. Fuller Lumber Co. to other 
members of the firm. 

Newport—B. McKenzie & Son succeeded by New- 
port Lumber & Coal Co. 

Traverse City—Hannah & Lay Co. succeeded by 
Traverse City Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA, Deweese Rudolph Svoboda has 
sold his interest in the Chicago Lumber Co. of 
Deweese to other members of the firm. 

Lincoln—A. V. Perry, president of the Perry 
Lumber Co. announces the consolidation of its two 
Lincoln units operating under the names of Lin- 
coln Building Supply Co. and the Perry-McEntire 
Lumber Co. The latter company has moved its 
office to 640 N. 17th St. where business will be con- 
tinued under its old name. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Lisbon—Lisbon Products 
Co., burned out a short time ago, is planning to 
locate at Woodsville, N. H., using the plant of the 
Acer Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Bayonne—Alfred W. Booth & 
Bro. (Inc.) sold lumber department to Woodward 
Lumber & Coal Co, 

NEW YORK. Massena—Massena Lumber (Co. 
succeeded by Hawes Lumber Corporation. 


OREGON. Linnton—Knauer Mfg. Co. changing 
name to Northwest Table Corporation. 

Portland—C, V. Drake has retired 
Northwest Lumber & Supply Co. 

Prineville—E. M. Johnson has taken over the 
business of the Tum-a-Lum Lumber Co, here. 

Sandy—Chris Bittner is reported to have dis- 
posed of his sawmill equipment to William Bittner. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Orient — Thompson Yards 
(Ine.) succeeded by Conway Mercantile Co, in lum- 
ber and building material business. 


WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—R. J. Ultican is re- 
ported to have sold his shingle mill to Albert E, 
Rowe. 

Port Angeles—-F. J. Weldon has purchased the 
building material and fuel business of the City 
Dock Co. and the lumber and fuel business of 
Lofthus & Nobles Lumber Co. and will operate as 
Builders Supply Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
MANITOBA, 


from the 


Justice—James T. Hoey has sold 


his lumber business to H. E, Mitchell, 
> 
Incorporations 
ARIZONA, Phoenix—Vernon L. Clark Material 
Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000; 341 North 
First Ave. 
CONNECTICUT. Hartford—Hyde-Jordan Lum- 


ber Co., incorporated; 40 shares; D. B. Hyde, West 
Newton, interested. 

INDIANA, Columbus—Brandenburger Bros., in- 
corporated; capital, 500 shares, no par; to mapu- 
facture wood products and furniture; Harold J, 
Brandenburger, et al. 

Vincennes—Knox County Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; reorganization of old concern; 4,000 shares 
common at $25 and 1,000 shares pref. at $100; J. 
L, Klemeyer, Pres. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Service Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; to engage in the 
lumber business; James L. Rettberg interested. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Economy Wrecking & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000; 6200 
Lonyo Bivd.; Benj. Halpern, interested. 

St. Joseph—J..F. Higman Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000; old concern. 


MISSOURI. DeSoto—Hopson Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000; old concern. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Glenwood Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000; old concern; Harry 
Brook, 690 Empire Blvd. 

Brooklyn—Newman Lumber Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $5,000; Florence R. Newman, 100 81st St. 

Brooklyn—Anchor Lumber Corporation, incor- 
porated; capital, 100 shares, no par; Simon Kap- 
lan, 5107 14th Ave. 


New York—Chrysler Lumber Co., incorporated; 


capital, 200 shares, no par; Myles F. McGoey, 7592 
Juniper Valley Road, Middle Village, N. Y 

Webster—F. C. Lauer Son's, incorporated; capi- 
tal, 100 shares, no par; to deal in lumber ang 
building materials; Franklin Lauer, interested, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Clinton—F. L. Turlington 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; old. ‘ 

East Bend—Speas Lumber Co., incorpor ited: 
capital, $500,000; J. H. Speas interested. 


OREGON. Albany—Red Crown Mill, 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

Eugene—MacDonald Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $5,000; H. A. Soults interested. 

Portland—Circle Logging Co., incorporated: 
capital, $1,000; M. K. Smith interested. 

Portland—Combustion Engineering Co., _incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; sawdust and burners; H. 
R, Riley interested. 

Willamina—Rock Creek Logging Co., _ incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000; J. P. Harris interested 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Co., incorporated; 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—Olympia Veneer Co, 
increasing capital to $348,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Allingdale—Ely-Thomas 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000; Ralph 
H, Ely, Buckhannon interested. 

WISCONSIN. Madison—Algoma 
Veneer Co., a Delaware corporation; 
shares, To manufacture plywood, 





incorpo- 


Jeanette — Jeanette Lumber 
capital, $20,000; old concern 


Plywood & 
capital, 5,250 
veneers and 





PUT A ROOF 


over your dreams. John Henderson was a 
dreamer, and for years was unsuccessful. 
But one day his boss, a wise old merchant, 
had a heart-to-heart talk with Johnny, and 
got him to tell him some of his hopes and 
dreams and ambitions, which he had no ex- 
pectation would ever be a reality. The 
boss got him to select the one that he 
could call the most important of all to him, 
and then induced him to write out that 
night, as well as he could, how he would 
advise a young man who expected to make 
the dream come true, mapping out defi- 
nitely the things to do the first year, the 
second, the third; the first week, the second, 
the third. The boss called it "putting a 
roof over his dreams." It made a man of 
Henderson. 





panels; E. C. Blake of Madison is representative 

Menasha Wood Fibre Plug Co., incorporated; to 
deal in timber products; capital, 600 shares $100, 
common, and 150 shares, pref. at $100; W. L. 
Edmonds interested. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. 
opening a yard. 

IOWA. Clarksville—Weinberg & Frudden have 
started a retail lumber business. 

KENTUCKY. Burnside — Grissom-Rakestraw 
Lumber Co. has added a retail lumber yard. 

Fulton—Lewis W. Graham has started a com- 
mission lumber business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hazelhurst—T. A. Graves & Son 
Lumber Co. recently began; manufacturer. 

NEW YORK, Brooklyn—Ernest 
started a retail lumber business. 

Depew—Depew Lumber Co. has started lumber 
business, 

Rocky Point—Thurber Lumber Co. 
opened a new lumber yard. 

OREGON. Sandy—R. M. Rivers and Herman 
Peterson are about to begin the manufacture of 
cedar siding and shingles. 

TENNESSEE. Jellico—James McCall has started 
a retail lumber and building material business. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—T. H. Hunter, jr., has 
started a wholesale lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—David Ferguson 
Cc. T. Moore and W. E. Smith have opened a shingle 
mill here, 

Chehalis—Harry Wall has engaged in the saw- 
mill and box manufacturing business here. 

Everett—Eclipse Mill Co. adding retail lumber 
department, 

Oak Park—Camas Lumber Co. is about to open 
its sawmill here. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—Elkins Woodworking 
Plant recently began business. 


Chula Vista—Home Lumber Co 


Paulson has 


recently 
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Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. Fort Bragg—Union Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $40,000; drying yard destroyed with 
large quantity of redwood lumber. 

FLORIDA. Indian Town—Long 
Co., loss by fire. 

IDAHO. Coeur d’Alene—The cabinet and mill- 
work shop of H. S. Johnson has been damaged by 
fire to extent of about $3,500. 

ILLINOIS. Grand Ridge—Co-operative Grain & 
supply Co., loss by fire, in office and shop building. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lowell—Burnham & 
Lumber loss by fire about $75,000. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Harris Lumber Co. 
991 Elk St., loss by fire. 

OHIO Glendale—Gutting Coal, 
Yard, loss by fire, $10,000. 

Newton Falls—Earl Keck lumber yard damaged 
by fire with loss of about $6,000. 

TENNESSSEE. Nashville—C. E. 
Co., loss by fire, $50,000. 


Leaf Lumber 





Davis 
Co., 


(Inc.), 
Feed & Lumber 


Ingalls Lumber 
Warehouse, veneer stock 


and machinery destroyed. 

WASHINGTON. Dryad—Sawmill of Schafer 
Bros. Logging Co., damaged by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Harrison—Scheu Bros.’ logging 
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camp destroyed by fire with about 1,500,000 feet 
of hemlock and hardwood logs belonging to the 
Heinemann Lumber Co.; 4 automobiles and logging 
equipment destroyed; loss estimated at about 
$40,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO, Pakesley—Pakesley lumber yard suf- 

fered a fire loss of about $50,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


MISSISSIPPI, Ripley—J. C. Hickson, of Para- 
gould, Ark., is reported to be considering the erec- 
tion of a stave mill at this point. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Aneta—The McCoy Lumber 
Co. has begun erection of lumber plant buildings. 

OREGON. Forest Grove=Parker Bros. will erect 
a sawmill on the Walker farm. 

VIRGINIA. Bassett—The Valley 
reported to be installing additional 
double its present output. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Bluefield—The Seyler Lum- 
ber Co. is repairing sawmill recently damaged by 
fire and will install new machinery. 

Clarksburg—Vinton Murphy, of Parkersburg, will 
establish a box manufacturing plant in the Anmore 
neighborhood near here, 





Veneer Co. is 
machinery to 
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Forest Conservationists to Gather 


The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, oldest forest con- 
servation organization in this country, will 
be held in Asheville, N. C., June 3 to 5. For- 
est conservationists from all parts of the coun- 
try will, with the nation’s outstanding author- 
ities, discuss such national problems as land 
utilization, floor control, soil erosion, State and 
Federal forest and park administration, and 
protection of wild life. The conference will be 
held jointly with the North Carolina Forestry 
Association. 

Hugh Hammond Bennett will discuss soil 
erosion, which is considered by many as the 
greatest national land menace in America and 
as the chief attribute to destructive floods. For- 
est conservation as a function of State govern- 
ment will be discussed by Col. Henry S. Graves, 
dean of the Yale Forest School and formerly 
chief forester of the United States Govern- 
ment. Col. Graves was one of the small group 
who started the forestry movement in this 
country. Other well known conservationists 
are on the program. 

A number of interesting field trips have been 
arranged for those attending the meeting, in- 
cluding a visit to the famous Biltmore estate, 
the cradle of forestry in this country, and to 
Mt. Pisgah and the Pisgah national forest, and 
into the Great Smoky national park. 

Playing an important part in the establish- 
ment of the national forests, the American For- 
estry Association has consistently worked for 
adequate forest fire protection, reforestation of 
denuded lands, sound remedial forest legisla- 
tion and the elimination of forest waste. 


Part of Furniture in Family Life 


In his radio address Sunday night Dr. Julius 
Klein, assistant secretary of commerce, dis- 
cussed furniture and the important part it plays 
in the life of the individual and the family. He 
urged the wisdom of the average American 
acquiring a larger knowledge of furniture in 
order that as a buyer of furniture he may ex- 
ercise a keener discrimination. The Federal 
Government, desirous of promoting this idea, has 
through the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, just issued a study under the cap- 
tion “Furniture: Its Selection and Use.” 

Veneer or plywood construction is one of 
the questions discussed in the booklet. En- 
gineers regard plywood as the strongest wood 
construction obtainable, Dr. Klein said. That 
is why it is used in airplane propeller and 
fuselage. 

Veneered furniture has been in 
thousands of years, he added. 
of Tutankhamen was found 
veneered furniture, which had stood up re- 
markably well. New glues of waterproof 
qualities have been invented in modern times, 
and so perfect is this art of veneering nowa- 


use for 
In the tomb 
a good deal of 


days that most people are not in a position 
to tell whether they have veneered furniture 
or not, even after years of use, although of 
course solid wood construction presents nu- 
merous obvious advantages. 

These are just a few of the hundreds of 
points that are threshed out in our new 
study of the selection and use of furniture— 
in the interest of prosperous business and 
consumer-contentment. 

Good business in the furniture trade, as in 
other commercial fields, is based on sound 
merchandise, sane methods, and a satisfied 
consumer who is ready to pay promptly. That 
is the ideal toward which the Government 
and many business bodies are working, and 
which finds embodiment in such a study as 
this one. 





Campaign to Build Churches and 
Parish Houses 


A nation-wide campaign to urge the imme- 
diate construction of more than $200,000,000 
worth of churches and parish houses to help 
the unemployment situation throughout the 
country is announced by the “Christian Herald,” 
non-denominational religious magazine. The 
campaign will be vigorously pushed through 
the daily press of the country. It has the en- 
dorsement and active support of some 2,000 
prominent architects, of the architectural bu- 
reaus of fifteen leading Protestant denomina- 
tions, and of a number of leading Government 
officials, including William M. Doak, secretary 
of labor; Robert P. Lamont, secretary of com- 
merce; Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of the 
President's Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment; William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; Dr. Elbert M. Con- 
over, head of the Methodist Episcopal Bureau 
of Architecture, and many others. Editors of 
more than 50 denominational publications will 
co-operate in the campaign. 

It is estimated that at least 5,000 churches 
have building or remodeling plans under con- 
sideration, and that many of these have funds 
in savings banks, which, supplemented by 
amounts obtainable at low rates of interest, 
would warrant the immediate undertaking of 
their projects. 

The saving available now, because of low 
prices and interest rates—estimated at 25 per- 
cent—will mean at least a year less of money- 
raising strain to the typical church, which ac- 
cumulates its building fund over a period of 
about 5 years. The amount of employment thus 
given and the money paid out for materials, it 
is pointed out, would have no small effect upon 
the general business situation. 

This plan, which is to be actively pushed, is 
expected to result in a large increase in the 
amount of building undertaken during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Christian Herald offers free architectural ad- 
vice, makes suggestions for financing new 





buildings etc. 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (72) 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath-—Shiplap 
Pattern— Flask 
WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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California Sugar 
and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








“The Heart Content’’ 


Have you delayed giving your wife this new book 
by ‘‘the lumberman poet’’? Let us send it to you 
—take it home to her—how it will cheer her up! 
$1.25 postpaid. 


Address the Publisher 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FIGURE 
Any House 


in 5 Minutes 


With the wonder book, “ Automatic 
Building Costs,” you can figure the 
cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, 
any price,in 5 minutes. Simple to use, 
absolutely reliable. Sounds unbeliev- 
able, but it’s true. . 


We ~wvill send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 
action is closed. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Mail This Coupon J 

















American Lumberman 
| 43% South Dearborn St. | 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Send “Automatic Building Costa.” After 10 days 1 | 

l will either return the book by parcel post insured or | 

remit $15 in full payment. 
| I ais idee cceters eenescnnctoneseennerincs ane | 
| I nil: Ktichktbaennesintatndibe vaacenneeame | 
| * Subject to approval of the management. ~ 
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IKE the Indians 

welcomed the soft 
Chinook wind that 
marked the return of 
Spring, you'll wel- 
come products bear- 
ing the pictured like- 
ness of 


Chief 
Chinook 


which stands only for 
correctly made, soft-textured 


Pondosa Pine 


window and door frames, mouldings or 
lumber, from 


CHINOOK LUMBER & 
MANUFACTURING Co. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Capacity—frames 1200 per shift—lumber 
150 M. per shift—box shook | car per 
shift—mouldings | car a week. 

Prompt shipment guaranteed! All trans- 
continental railroads to serve you. 


































Present day competition makes it 
imperative that you carry in stock 


a wide variety of Douglas Fir 
products. Your customers demand 
quick deliveries and this means 


you must have well-assorted stocks 
always on hand. 

It is no longer necessary to order 
straight carloads from Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. All you have to do is 
send us your order for limited 
quantities of the items you need. 
We'll mix the car just to suit your 
requirements. That's the 
save time and keep your 
ment down to “rock bottom.” 
vestigate our service now. 





way to 
invest- 
In- 


Get quotations on these items: 


Garage & House Doors, Mouldings, 
Finish, Casing, Base, K. D. Frames, 
Balusters, Columns, Plywood, Gut- 
ter, Common & Uppers. 














Not JOHN SMITH but 
FRANK W. SMITH is the 


Seattle Buyer for Eastern Wholesalers! 


A Northwest lumberman for many -years, he 
knows the mills and their lumber! Let him 


BUY YOUR ORDERS. 


FRANK W. SMITH 


1154 Stuart Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 











B00 KS—BOOKS—BOOKS—Here’s the place 


to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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News Notes from Antbric 


Tacoma, Wash. 


May 9.—Discussion of the 
obtaining for wood pipe its 
tion when the replacement 
Tacoma water system are let, occupied most 
of yesterday’s session of the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club. Mr. Ingoldsby, of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, told of the 
successful campaign of the Grays Harbor 
lumbermen to have wood used in that city’s 


best means of 
proper recogni- 
contracts for the 


water system, and urged the club to ob- 
tain all information possible in regard to 
the Tacoma work, so that the association 


can co-operate in presenting the facts to the 
city officials. The wood promotion commit- 
tee was instructed to take charge of the 
matter. 
Discussion 
to 
coastal 
mainder 


of 
eastern 


the possibility of lower rail 
markets, and of the inter- 
shipping situation, took up the re- 
of the time. The club ordered flow- 
ers sent to L. P. Hill, who has been seriously 


rates 


ill at his home for the last ten days. 
Tacoma has shown the greatest industrial 
gain of any city in Washington during the 
last ten years, according to figures made 
public this week by the Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Washington. During the ten- 
year period the value of Tacoma’s manufac- 
tured products increased by $37,000,000. This 


was in spite of the loss entailed by the clos- 
ing of the ship yards and other war indus- 
tries which were included in the 1920 figures. 
The Northwest Chair Factory has begun 
the construction of a 2-story concrete struc- 
ture as an additional unit. The new building 
will cost $20,000, 
After two years 
Lumber & Millwork 
permit to build an 
on the site of its 


of litigation, the Modern 
Co, has been granted a 
office and store building 
former plant, which was 
destroyed by fire two years ago. The city 
refused the permit on the grounds that the 
site is in a residential district. The com- 
pany took the matter to the courts, and the 
State supreme court recently decided in its 
favor. Construction of the new retail yard 
and buildings will be started at once. 

A suit for $24,877 against the Forest View 
Lumber Co., of Auburn, has been filed by 


Mrs. Rosalia Holmes, of Tacoma, who claims 
the defendant failed to live up to a contract 
for logging a section of land owned by the 


plaintiff. 
suit for 


The company has filed a 
$12,000, alleging Mrs. Holmes ham- 
pered its operations under the contract. 

The Tacoma Fir Door Co. has filed a notice 
of dissolution. The company was capitalized 
for $108,000, 


Seattle, Wash. 


May 9.—No May intercoastal space is avail- 
able, except for small parcels, but very little 


counter 


June space has been taken. The steamship 
lines expect a light lumber movement, and 
are filling their boats with general cargo. 
The $9 rate will hold, though there will be 
a drop in lumber volume in June and July, 
one shipper declared. 

Wholesalers in the rail trade continue to 
report their inability te compete with pres- 
ent prices, although they are receiving a fair 


amount of inquiries. 

export trade shows 
space for June is 
a result of the 
to other trade 
American 

A check of the operation of Washington 
and Oregon shingle mills as of May 1 showed 


little activity. Japan. 
reported all taken 
shifting of Japanese 

routes, principally 


ese as 
vessels 


South 


them running about 40 percent of capacity. 
Mills in British Columbia are operating at 
about 37 percent of capacity. <A reduction 
of more than 100 cars of net stocks in the 
last two weeks is reported by the Washing- 
ton & Oregon Shingle Association. The 
report covered mills representing 99 percent 
of the industry. Vancouver shingle whole- 
salers are feeling more cheerful as a result 
of a better demand for XXX shingles which 


has developed. 

An inventory of logs on Puget Sound com- 
pleted during the week revealed that pro- 
duction is slightly in excess of requirements, 


a gain of almost 25,000,000 feet having beep 
made in stocks. It is expected that an ip. 
ventory a month from now will also show q 
surplus, because some operators who haye 
felled and bucked logs will get them into 
the water to avoid fire danger. Log prices 
are almost impossible to determine. One 
operator declared he was holding Douglas 
fir for $10, $15 and $20, and added, “All sales 


are being made by individual bargaining, 
British Columbia logs have weakened the 
local market.” <A buyer of high grade logs 


declared he is paying $10, $15 and $20 for top 
logs; that others are being sold from $2 to 
$4 below these figures. An authority said 
that probably the greatest volume of fir logs 
is still moving at $10, $15 and $20, with some 
sales recorded at $1 less. 
price recessions were more common in April 
that heretofore. He believes the disposition 
on the part of some operators, mostly smal] 
ones, to sell on a flat price basis is regret- 
table and a backward step. Cedar log prices 


are entirely chaotic. Production and sales 
are low. A fair volume of cedar has gone 
at $10 and $20, and these figures represent 


the top prices. Hemlock logs have weakened, 


Sales of spruce closely follow fir. 
Portland, Ore. 
May 9.—The demand continues, as _ one 
manufacturer put it, variable, good in spots 
and bad in others. The last ten days there 


was a lull in buying from Japan, but enough 


business has been placed to keep. several 
boats active for the next two months. Busi- 
ness with China has been fairly good, and 


lumber is moving fairly well to the Atlantic 


coast. That the beginning of purchase of 
lumber supplies for the Boulder dam _ will 
have a healthy effect upon the fir situation 


in the Pacific Northwest is taken for granted 


although it is not indicated yet how much 
lumber will enter into the huge project. 
Spokane, Wash. 
May 9.—That lumber operations are being 


resumed in many districts is indicated by 


reports being received from eastern Wash- 
ington and northern Idaho. A steady in- 
crease in business for the last few weeks 
has made necessary a second shift at the 
3iles-Coleman Lumber Co. mill near Omak, 
Wash. The added shift gave employment to 


twenty-five additional men, and the output 
will be raised to 175,000 feet log scale a day, 
according to Mr. Biles. The McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., of Spokane, has opened logging 
camps in the vicinity of Elk River, Idaho, 
and the Blackwell Lumber Co. is reported to 
have put 100 men to work near Emida, Idaho. 
From Ellensburg, Wash., come reports of the 


opening of two new lumber camps and log- 
ging railroads by the Cascade Lumber Co, 
The two new camps are in the Taenum 
Canyon and in the Swauk Canyon. Logging 


in both canyons was started this spring for 


the first’ time. The planing mill of the Pot- 
latch Lumber Co. at Elk River went on an 
88-hour 6-days a week program on Monday 
of this week, 

The Klickitat Pine Box Co., with a capacity 
of 50,000 feet a shift of eight hours, will 
start operations at its Bingen plant near 


White Salmon, Wash., on May 11 with a crew 


of thirty-five men. This company expects 4a 
heavy run this season and later will put on 
a double shift. At Chelan, Wash., last 
Wednesday approximately 500 people gath- 
ered at the site of the new plant of the 


He comments that § 





Chelan Box & Manufacturing Co, to take part 
in a community-wide demonstration of good | 


will, wishing success to the new industry 
and its owner, Harry Wall. At Cashmere, 
Wash., last Saturday, the official opening of 


the new box factory of the Schmitten Lum- 
ber Co. was celebrated. A steady stream of 
visitors paid tribute to the owners, F. W. | 


Schmitten 
them on 


and W. W. Jones, 
having established 
complete and modern box factories in the 
Pacific Northwest. The Zosel Mill, at 
Oroville, Wash., started its box factory Mon- 
day morning with a full crew of thirty men. 
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Mr. Zosel expects to turn out from 1,000,000 
to 1,500,000 boxes before the season ends. 

Harold W. Sawyer, veteran Minneapolis 
lumberman, is visiting his son, E. L. Sawyer, 
of the Peshastin Lumber & Box Co., at 
Wenatchee, Wash., and later will visit an- 
other son at San Francisco. 

The Anaconda Copper Co. sawmill at Mill- 
town, near Missoula, Mont., was damaged by 


fre on April 24. The damage was confined 
largely to the machinery, motors suffering 
from water. 
e . . 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 13.—With all mills in the Head of the 
Lakes area now in operation, northern pine 
production is averaging nearly 5,000,000 feet 
a week, and sales now are bearing a fairly 
satisfactory relation to production. Despite 
the recent cut in prices, however, sales up to 
the present time this year are behind those 


for the same period in 1930. While both pro- 
duction and sales have decreased as com- 
pared with last year, sales have not fallen off 





to the same extent as production has. 

Retail yards are carrying smaller stocks at 
present than they did last year, and are 
forced to place more orders of the rush va- 
riety, calling for badly mixed items. 

With Twin City building activities keeping 
a little ahead of those of 1930, the sash and 
door men have enjoyed a fair business during 
the last week. Modernizing campaigns which 

e 


ENTER IT IN 


the ship's log, captain! Every sea captain keeps 
his log, or nautical diary, in which are entered 
important professional events. A store has a lot 
of things which are just as important and as in- 
teresting to record as any ship, and the day-by- 
day story of a lumber yard ought to be at least 
as important as that of a monotonous voyage— 
so why not a yard log? Wouldn't it be interest- 
ing to be able to refer back for ten or more years 
and get some tips concerning things to do in 
June and July by experience during those months 
in years past—mistakes, successes, seasonal ideas, 
experiences, suggestions? Such a log would be 
rich in human interest, useful in connection with 
advertising, and other departments of the busi- 
ness, and of possible first-class historical value 





some day. How about appointing a yard his- 
torian? 
have been conducted by several bureaus in 


the Northwest, and in which newspapers have 
co-operated, are bringing results, millwork 
dealers report, and modernizing is a big fac- 
tor in the market at present. 

With more than a million feet 
posts slated for in Iowa alone this sum- 
mer, there a strengthening in demand for 
northern cedar items of the right dimensions, 
but these large posts are in short supply with 
Most manufacturers. Minnesota and other 
Northwest States will utilize many guard rail 
posts, but in many cases they will be of other 
Varieties than northern cedar. The northern 
cedar market is fairly active, with orders be- 
ing placed for practically all items on the list. 
Low prices have encouraged the sale of small 
posts, particularly in North Dakota, where 
many farmers and ranchers are busy with 
their spring fencing work. Many inquiries are 
being received, bat dealers report they are 
not being followed with a proportionate num- 
ber of orders. 

Ik. W. Backus of this city, president the 
Backus-Brooks Co. and other large paper and 


of guard rail 
use 


is 


lumber companies in northern Minnesota and 
Canada, expects to do his “timber cruising” 
by airplane in future. In a factory at Strat- 


ford, Conn., there is being completed a large 
amphibian plane which will contain living 


that its 


quarters so occupants can be away 
from civilization for days and still reside in 
comfort. The cabin will seat eleven persons 
and have sleeping quarters for six. It will 
have elaborate appointments and is said to 
be one of the most luxurious ever built in 
this country. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


May 12.—Government 
of magnitude which are 
are causing considerable interest in the build- 
ing industry. At Sunnyvale, construction is 
soon to begin on the huge dirigible base, and, 
in Marin County, work starting on the 
Army bombing base. These projects alone 
involve the expenditure of nearly six millions 
of dollars. Municipal and State building 
schedules, including harbor improvements, are 
well under way, and the unemployment situ- 
ation being greatly relieved. Last week 
there were no changes in yard lumber prices, 
except a slight stiffening in redwood, all 
grades. 


construction 
to 


projects 
be started shortly 


is 


is 


Boston, Mass. 


May 12.—lLocal wholesalers say that there 
has been little improvement since April in the 
demand from New England 
wood. Specialists in West 
mit that one of the weaker spots 
department of the market. Sellers 
buyers hesitant or indifferent, and 
showing the natural effect of this 
Some won't below $12 off page 11%, At- 
lantic differentials, but $13 off is now quite 
frequently quoted for fir schedules, ec. i. f. 
ir can be had at bargains, and there 
has little more demand the last few 
days. 

Rain over the week-end relieved a serious 
forest fire situation in northern Vermont. Last 
Wednesday night one tract of 1,500 of 
timber was ablaze near Bloomfield. 

A new fish freezing and packing plant to 
be opened in South Boston about July 1, and 
it is expected to step up the consumption here 
of wooden boxes 


retailers for soft- 
Coast lumber ad- 
in their 
are eager, 
prices are 
situation. 


is 


boards 
been a 


acres 


is 


substantially. Through re- 
cently perfected methods of freezing, packing 
and shipping, boxes of fresh fillets retaining 


all their original luscious flavor can be shipped 

even in the hottest weather far west 

Omaha. 
Edward F., 


as as 
Melia has resigned as New 
land regional manager for the National As- 
sociation of Box Manufacturers. He now 
in New York. Mr. Melia was formerly in 
charge of woods operations and box plants for 
the E. I. Dupont de Nemours Corporation, of 
Wilmington, Del. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


May 12.—Wholesalers and transit 
both report sales very unsatisfactory, with 
frequent drastic concessions necessary to dis- 
pose of cars rolling. Douglas fir B&better 
drop siding is $32, with a $4 premium for cars 
loaded 16-foot and longer; B&better slash 
grain fir flooring is $30@$30.50; No. 1 Douglas 
fir dimension, $11.50 off Rail B list. Southern 
pine boards and shiplap, No. 2, 8- and 10-inch, 
are $20@21; B&better flat grain flooring from 
small mills, $32, from larger mills, $35; 2x4- 
inch random lengths, of good assortment, are 


Eng- 


is 


shippers 


$22.50, but cars loaded heavily to 8- to 12- 
foot are offered as low as $19.50; 8-, 9- and 
10-foot dimension is $18. Pondosa No. 2 


boards, 12-inch, random lengths, are $39, with 


No. 2 California pine $1 less. No. 2 sap gum, 
1/4, is $20.50. fed and white oak flooring, 
No. 1, 1x3-inch, is quoted as low as $27.50. 
All above prices are f. o. b. St. Louis. 
Reports from the hardwood industry indi- 
eate that several mills are resuming opera- 
tion to balance stocks or to cut timber on 
time contracts. No decided improvement in 
either demand or price is seen. Hardwood 


flooring, both oak and maple, is still declining 


in price, although some increase in demand 
is reported in these species. 

Charles E. Close, of the Chicago office of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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Crater Lake 
Lumber Co. 


SPRAGUE RIVER, ORE. 
Huntington Taylor 


GENERAL MANAGER 








Yes, It’s 
Max Wyman 
Himself! 


He’s on his way East. He 
makes frequent trips to the 
retail lumber yards to keep 
in touch with what they're 
doing — says it’s easy to 
please dealers when you keep 
close to their business. 


But Max is an old retailer 
himself, and this knowledge 
| enables him to satisfy retail 
dealers all over the country. 














We Specialize in— 


STRAIGHT CARS 


Soft Old Growth 
Yellow Fir Uppers 


MIXED CARS 
“Everything from Soup to Nuts’’ In 


DRY Old Growth Yellow Fir Common 
—Uppers—Mouldings—Bevel Siding— 
Shingles, etc., etc. 


Ask this Specialist for his Special List 
of Ready-to-ship lumber ! 


M. A. Wyman Lumber Co. 
908-9 White Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 
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sPECIALISTS 
Sou Can Rely Upon 


Anything you need in Yard 
or Shed Stock can be ship- 
ped promptly from large re- 
serve stocks. Order the 
items you need in mixed car. 
Special attention given to 
LCL orders and shipments. 


Ask for Quotations Now. 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 
332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Yards and Planing Mills, CAIRO, ILL. 





YARD, MILL 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


AND OFFICE 











WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 
Phone Randolph 1069 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Doster in Maple, Birch 


nd Oak Flooring, Redwood, growth Yellow Fir, 


Red Cedar, Northern and Western Hemlock, Pondoss 


nd California Pine, Yellow Pine, White Cedar Posts. 


Exclusive agents for Redwood Manufacturers Co., and 
“Soo Brand’ 


Maple and Birch Flooring. 





and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 


Engelmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine. 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B.C. 


PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 


General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 














Hundreds of New Lumber Buyers 


are listed in the March 
Edition of the Red Book 
now available. 
This book may be had on 
trial for 30 days—With- 
out Cost or Ob- 
ligation — by 
any responsible 
concern. Red 
Book credit rat- 
ings and re- 
ports are almost 
universally rec- 
ognized as the 
most reliable 
Ask for Pam- 
phiet No. 49-S 
and details of 
FREE trial 
offer 
The Collection 
Department has had long 
experience in _ collecting 
lumber accounts. and the 
cost is reasonable. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 11. 
East. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 























Telephone Randolph 4893 


Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


A zating guide to the contracting trade of 
Coo unty and Cook County Dealers 


Collection and Mechanics Liens 








LOG STAMPS 


MEYER & WENTHE 


31 NORTH CLARK ST. 


TRADE CHECKS, STENCILS 
BURNING BRANDS, ETC. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


CHICAGO 











nHAOCOW 





LUMBERMEN! 


Write now for our catalog telling 
about our books that'll 
HELP YOU MAKE MONEY 


AMERICAN 431 S. Dearborn St. 
LUMBERMAN Chicago, Ill. 
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Optimism Cost This Hoo-Hoo Five 
Dollars 


J. J. Fitzpatrick, commission luumberman 
of Madison, Wis., is not only a go-getting 
salesman and live’ wire lumberman, but he is 
a natural optimist. In March, he and Wil- 
liam Marling of the Marling Lumber Co., 
retail lumber dealer at Madison, were dis- 
cussing the advisability of the retailer buy- 
ing fir dimension for shipment in April and 
May. Mr. Marling was sure that he could 
buy old growth fir dimension in April at $8 
off the list, and Mr. Fitzpatrick placed a 
wager with him of $5 that $7.50 off list 
would be the lowest point to which the price 
would drop in April. On April 25 Mr. 
Marling was offered 2-inch old growth fir 
dimension at $8 off the list. This offer came 
from a reliable West Coast mill and he had 
similar offers from twe others. When Mr. 
Fitzpatrick called on the Marling Lumber 
Co., May 1, Mr. Marling presented these 
facts and the $5 wager was paid. 








or eae Is Sold 


The field secretary of the State association 
finally found the yard. It was in a poor part 
of town. The town was a small one, and in 
a poor-land section of the county. Several of 
the stores were deserted in that town. Of 
course there was no new building. But there 
the lumber yard was. 

“How,” asked the visitor in great wonder- 
ment, “do you make a go of things at all?” 

“Well, d’ye see that man over there by that 
lumber pile? He works for me, and I can't 
pay him. In two years he gets the yard. Then 
1 work for him until I get it back.” 





The Chicago Housing Situation 


In the current monthly bulletin of the Build- 
ing Construction Employers’ Association of Chi- 
cago some interesting comment is made on the 
housing situation, and an unprecedented apart- 
ment demand is forecast. Under the heading, 
“Our Housing Situation,” the bulletin says: 

A question of debate predominates as to 
whether Chicago is rapidly approaching an 
apartment building shortage in view of the 
fact that during 1929, 1930 and up to the 
present time, this particular type of building 
construction work has been laid on the shelf. 
Through authentic sources, supporting facts 
and figures were gathered, bearing on this all- 
important subject to back up this ensuing 
contention. Chicago today probably has more 
unrented apartments than was the case for 
any other similar leasing period. Retrench- 
ment caused by economic necessity, such as 
widespread unemployment, reduced incomes, 
part-time work etc., has witnessed the dou- 
bling up of some 40,000 to 50,000 families. 
This has flooded the real estate market with 
many vacant living quarters. Under normal 
conditions with most of the family heads and 
their members earning their daily bread, the 
natural result would be a shortage. Figuring 
on an average of four to a family, 200,000 
people are affected. Any downward unemploy- 
ment trend wouid solve this vacancy problem, 
as most renters being assured of steady 
salaries would seek their own privacy. In- 
cluded in the 40,000 to 50,000 vacancies are 
any number of structures none too modern 
and others undesirable for living purposes. 

Two years hence, our World’s Fair gates will 
be opened to visitors from the four quarters 
of the earth. It is prudent to say that despite 
our city’s conservative annual population 
growth of 65,000 to 75,000, there is to be added 
that influx who will permanently or tem- 
porarily settle within our borders anticipating 
a thriving business boom. Another cheerful 
sign is the future newly-wed source also in 


the market for housing facilities. With bust. 
ness gradually on the upgrade, an unprece- 
dented apartment demand is looming prior to 
the fair’s opening on June 1, 1933. 

The bulletin also refers to the fact that the 
contract has been let for erecting the third 
World’s Fair structure, to be known as the 
Exposition Building. This amounts to $800,000 
and work is to begin immediately. Within the 
next 60 days contracts will be let on the elec- 
trical group, to cost about $1,000,000, and the 
Mayan Temple, amounting to $600,000. 

In its comments on the building material situa- 
tion, the bulletin says: 

A cement war is raging. Since the first of 
the year five price reductions were quoted, 
The present price is $1 a barrel net in bulk 
at the mills, compared with $1.65 a year ago. 
It is said the prevailing price is below cost 
of production in most mills. 





Is Named General Supervisor 

Peoria, Itt., May 12.—Announcement has 
been made from the general offices of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. that Gail E. Spain recently 
has been elevated to the 
post of general super- 
visor of equipment re- 
search. His particular 
duties will be to assist 
and encourage manufac- 
turers who wish to build 
implements or  attach- 








GAIL E. SPAIN, 
Peoria, Il1l.; 
General Supervisor of 
Equipment Research, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 





ments for use on or 
with “Caterpillar” trac- 
tors. Mr. Spain for nine 
years was with the Wil- 
lamette Iron & Steel 
Works, of Portland, 
Ore., and was sales 
manager of that concern 
when he left it Jan. 1, 
1929, to join the Caterpillar Tractor Co. His 
experience with that concern has been: Logging 
sales bureau, industrial sales bureau, assistant 
supervisor of equipment research, and now gen- 
eral supervisor of equipment research. 


Attends pry w National 
Chamber 


Major E. G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., was 
in Chicago last Saturday on his way back to 
the West Coast. Major Griggs, after attending 
the annual meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in Chicago, contin- 
ued his journey eastward and attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and also looked after some 
important business matters in metropolitan ter- 
ritory. 

















Receives Award for Advertising 


In the Harvard advertising awards for 1930, 
the one for the best “general or institutional 
campaign” was presented to Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn (Inc.), one of the out- 
standing advertising agencies of the country, 
for the campaign of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. The passenger department of 
the B. & O. is sending out a handsome and 
attractive booklet in which are reproduced in 
colors twelve of the advertisements that ap- 
peared in various national magazines in 1930 
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and which won the Bok award. On the in- 


side cover is reproduced the certificate of 
award to the advertising agency that pre- 
pared and conducted this campaign. This 


award is a distinct honor and compliment both 
to the agency and to the railroad in whose 





Mempuis, TENN., May 12.—J. H. Townshend, 
executive vice president of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, and secretary-manager of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
was yesterday named a member of the Shelby 
County (Tenn.) Election Commission, taking 
the place of Wassell Randolph, Republican 
member of the board. Mr. Townshend was ap- 
pointed by J. B. Croswell, Republican member 
of the State board. Mr. Townshend’s appoint- 
ment came as a surprise to his many friends in 
Memphis as he is not a politician and has not 
been active in politics, except when C. Arthur 
Bruce, of the E. L. Bruce Co., was the Republi- 
can candidate for governor of Tennessee at the 
last election. 





e 
Knotty Pine's Beauty and 
ele 
Adaptability 

It is believed that not only many retail lum- 
bermen, but builders and users generally are 
unaware of the opportunities open to them in 
the use of knotty pine for interior construction 
and decoration. The impression is likely to be 
that knotty pine is a mere novelty with a narrow 
range of utility. 

A leader in supplying knotty pine and in 
demonstrating its beauty and utility is the Shev- 
lin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., 900 Iirst National- 
Soo Line Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. In that 
company’s publication, “Shevlin Equalizer,” for 
March-April, 1931, the company has devoted 
many pages to descriptions and illustrations of 
the use of knotty pine that indicate a very wide 
range for the sale of this product. Among the 
illustrations are the following interiors: cabins, 
studies, living rooms, basement recreation room 
in a country home, -pent-house apartment, 
library, club, inn lounge, tearoom, bookshop, 
shoe department in a store, clothing store, hat 
shop, reception rooms of architectural offices, 
bank directors’ room, and knitting company’s 
display room. 

Included in the same issue are some illustra- 
tions showing applications of Shevlin pine log 
siding, which is a product that enables the user 
to achieve rustic appearance in both exterior and 
interior construction. No doubt the Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke Co. will be glad to send 
copies of the March-April Equalizer to inter- 
ested persons on request. 


. 

Hear Talk on Lumber Tariffs 

MempHIs, TENN., May 11.—The present tar- 
iff law of the United States, and its effect on 
the export trade was the subject discussed at 
length at the meeting, last Thursday, of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, A. L. De- 
Montcourt, president, presiding. 

The heavy duty on oak flooring which has 
beet assessed by the Canadian Government was 
again brought to the attention of the club mem- 
bers by J. W. McClure, chairman of the trade 
extension committee, who pointed out the great 
harm that was being done both flooring manu- 
facturers and the lumbermen who have flooring 
oak for sale. In this connection he submitted 
to the club a resolution protesting against this 
high duty, copies of which will be sent to the 
President of the United States, as well as to 
congressmen and senators. The resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the club. 

Senator K. D. McKellar of Tennessee, who 
was guest speaker for the club, continued the 
tariff talk when he was called upon, and told of 
the wall that the United States was throwing 
around its business men by enforcing a high 
protective tariff, and how this was effecting 
business in his judgment. He stated that 57 
countries have already enacted legislation 
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against American-made products, and how this 
action was simply shutting off foreign trade re- 
lations with many countries. 

He spoke of the bringing of convict-made 
Russian lumber into the United States, and told 
of how the lumbermen themselves were divided 
upon legislation against its importation. He 
pointed out that the United States Government 
had no trade relations of any sort with Russia 
and that there was difficulty in proving that 
such lumber was really convict-made. 

R. A. Taylor, member of the entertainment 
committee, announced that the annual golf 
tournament will be held on May 21, at 
the Colonial Country Club. Luncheon will be 
served and the tournament will be an 18-hole, 
afternoon affair, with some fifteen prizes. The 
meeting will be the last one before the fall of 
the year. 





Northern Manufacturers Give 
Attention to Marketing 


(Continued from Page 49) 


safe to assume that the same preportions will 
obtain through the rest of the year, and the 
budget can be prepared accordingly. “I offer 
it to you simply as a suggestion,” said Mr. 
Goodman, “for you have to have something 
to work on, in preparing your budget.” 

The hemlock situation was one of the most 
important subjects of discussion at the meet- 
ing; the three on the program to lead this 
part of the discussion (the first of whom pre- 
sided) were: Al Klass, of the Holt Lumber 
Co., Oconto; Frank Hamdyside, of the Rib 
Lake Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis.; and A. L. 
McBean, of the Edward Hines Hardwood Co., 
Park Falls, Wis. Also, Mr. Klass called on 
Mr. Kerr to report on what the retailers of 
Wisconsin said concerning hemlock at the re- 
tailers’ meetings which the field representative 
had recently attended. 

Mr. Kerr said he had been given cordial 
receptions by the retail lumbermen, and when 
he had brought up the question of retail sales 
of hemlock, they had agreed to “support us if 
we will play fair and give them dry stocks.” 
He said there was a considerably more favor- 
able attitude now toward northern hemlock, 
because of a falling-off in popularity of some 
of its competition. The manufacturers gave 
much time to the problem of how to make 
hemlock more attractive to dealers in the 
northern States. 

F. M. Ducker, of Oshkosh, traffic manager 
of the association, reported on several traffic 
matters of interest to the shippers, and Mr. 
Holt reported on the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association trade extension pro- 
gram as outlined at the meeting in Chicago, 
urging the northern manufacturers to partici- 
pate in any way possible when the campaign 
for subscriptions is made next fall. The “Blue 
Book,” National credit reference book, also 
was mentioned and its progress cited. 

The association meeting closed with a reso- 
lution as a memorial to the late I. G. Hick- 
man, after which the members had lunch to- 
gether in an adjoining room. 





Trouble and Litigation 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 11.—Joint peti- 
tion to declare the M. J. Byrns Co., whole- 


saler of lumber at Cincinnati, an involuntary 
bankrupt was filed today in the United States 
district court here by the following creditors: 
Peytona Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va.: 
Charles H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind., and 
Thomas A. Washington and C. E. Hunt of 
Hunt, Washington & Hunt, Nashville, Tenn. 
The petitioners say the Byrns firm is solvent 
but allege it committed an act of bankruptey 
in certain acts set forth. 


APPLETON, WIS., May 11.— The Graef 
Manufacturing Co., lumber and mill work, 
through Joseph W. Verstegen, president, filed 
schedules in bankruptcy in Federal court at 
Milwaukee, in answer to involuntary proceed- 


ings started by creditors. Liabilities are 
listed at $83,932, including $69,151 secured 
and $12,611 unsecured claims. Assets are 


$121,467, including $95,500 in real estate and 
insurance policies, 
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“NEWMAN: 








Read This Letter 
From One of Our 
Customers ! — 


J. J. Newman Lumber Co., 
Brookhaven, Miss. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find our check 
covering car I[&A-12096, shipped Feb. 
26, 1931, lumber we have just unloaded 
from you. If this car had not come up 
to grade you know we would have 
raised hell about it, so we think it 
nothing but fair and just that we com- 
pliment you when you have shipped us 
as nice a car as this one is. We just 
want you to know that we appreciate 
the car you have just shipped us. 


Yours very truly, 
(“Name on Request”). 


This proves how well we can satisfy you on 
future orders. Get our quotations now on any- 
thing you need in 


TIMBERS, DIMENSION, 
FLOORING, FINISH, 
LATH, SHINGLES, Etc. 


All stock is manufactured strictly in accord- 
ance with the American Lumber Standards. 


Trade Marked, Species Marked and Certified 


J.J. Newman Lumber Co. 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Members American Pitch Pine Export Co. 
New Orleans, La. 
Eastern Sales Office: SCRANTON, PA. 
Also Selling Famous “Bude Quality’ Shortleaf Stock 


Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
We are prepared to supply Poplar, Red and Sap 
Gum, Red and White plain and quartered Oak, 
Beech, Hickory, Soft Maple, plain and quartered 
Tupelo, Sycamore and Cypress. Can mix with 

Yellow Pine if desired. 
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Death Roll of the Week 


JOHN PUTNAM WILKES, for the last nine 
vears a resident of East Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and a noted lumber broker of the Grand 
tapids trade, died at his home there on 
Wednesday evening, May 6, on his 55th birth- 
day. Since February he had been suffering 
from angina pectoris and on the Tuesday 
preceding his death had suffered a paralytic 
stroke. Mr. Wilkes was born in Grand Rapids 
and entered the lumber business immediately 
upon graduation from Williams College in 
1910, first in affiliation with the C. N. Dietz 
Lumber Co., of Omaha, Neb., and then in 


business for himself in Detroit. In 1920 he 
suffered a nervous breakdown and retired 
from business temporarily. In 1922 he re- 


turned to Grand Rapids where he established 
the John P. Wilkes Co., representing a num- 
ber of prominent lumber producers, such as 
the Central Coal & Coke Co., the Panhandle 
Lumber Co., Canadian Western Lumber Co., 
Smith Lumber Co., Southwest Lumber Sales 
Corporation, Trinity County Lumber Co. and 
several others. He built up aé_e successful 
business and was recognized as one of Michi- 
gan’s best lumber salesmen, employing four 
salesmen to assist him. His reputation was 
of the highest and he was Known from coast 
to coast. Mr. Wilkes was married while liv- 
ing in Omaha, to Mrs. Helen D. Robinson, 
who survives him. He was a member of 
Grace Episcopal Church, the Peninsular Club, 
and Spring Lake County Club. He was a 
Mason and a Knight Templar. 


WILLIAM L. LIPHART, aged 49, manager 
of the Ebensburg Lumber Co., Ebensburg, Pa., 
and one of the best-known citizens of that 
Place, died Tuesday, May 5, in the Al- 
legheny General Hospital, Pittsburgh. He 
was born near Casselman, Somerset County, 
Pennsylvania, was a son of Moses and Edie 
(Kimmel) Liphart. He located in Ebensburg 
some years ago. Mr. Liphart is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Edith Liphart, and four chil- 
dren, Harold, residing in Pittsburgh; Charles 
and Kimmel, both students at the University 
of Pittsburgh; and Dorothy, at home. He also 
leaves three brothers and sisters: Ross Lip- 
hart, of Johnstown; Calvin Liphart, residing 
near Casselman; Mrs. Susan Enos, residing 
near Rockwood; and Mrs. Anna Martz, living 
near Meyersdale. The deceased was an ac- 
tive member of the local Presbyterian Church, 
Kinghts of Pythias, Dramatic Order Knights 
of Khorassan and the Kiwanis Club. Mr. 
Liphart was a director to the Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association of Western Pennsylvania 
representing the Northern Cambria Lumber- 
men’s Club. Funeral services held Thursday 
afternoon in the Presbyterian Church were 
conducted by Reverend Howard J. Baumgar- 
tel, pastor, with interment in Grandview 
Cemetery, Johnstown, Pa. 

ROYAL J. FENTON, prominent north coun- 
try lumber dealer, died at his home in Boon- 
ville, N. Y., on May 7, after an illness of 
several months. Mr. Fenton was born in 
Watson, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1877. About twenty- 
five years ago Mr. Fenton engaged in the 
lumber business at Otter Creek. This firm 
later became known as the Fenton, Dence 
Lumber Co. About three years ago the com- 
pany opened a lumber business in Boonville 
and later Mr. Fenton bought out Mr. Dence’s 
share of the business and has since conducted 
it alone. He is survived by his widow, one 
son and one daughter. 


JULIUS GUENTHER, for 20 years engaged 
in the retail lumber business at Readfield, 
Wis., died recently at the Methodist Hospi- 
tal in Madison, Wis., after an illness of a 
week at the age of 68. He was born in 
Oshkosh on Dec. 28, 1862. Mr. Guenther spent 
a number of years on the farm and later fol- 
lowed the carpenter trade. In 1911 he pur- 
chased the retail yard of the Shawano Lum- 
ber Co., located at North Readfield and oper- 
ated the business until ill health forced him 
to retire about three years ago. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two daughters and one 
son, Alfred, of Readfield. 





JOHN PEARSON, widely known timberman 
of the Pacific Northwest, died at his home in 
Portland, Ore., on May 11, after a prolonged 
illness. Mr. Pearson was organizer of the 
Western Timber Co., of Portland, and its 
manager until three years ago. Prior to go- 
ing to the Northwest in 1904 he had purchased 
timber in Minnesota and Wisconsin for a 
group of holders. He was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Oregon Forest Fire Associa- 
tion. Mr. Pearson was born in Stockholm, 
Sweden, May 16, 1867, coming to America in 
his early youth. He married Frances Newell 
Sabin, of Aurora, Ill, 1903, who survives, 
with two sons: Dr. John M. and Henry F., 
the latter a student at Yale University. At 
the time of his death Mr. Pearson was presi- 


dent of the firm of Pearson, Grady & Co., 
timber cruisers. 

AUGUST LEHNHARD, for many years op- 
erator of a planing mill and lumber yard in 
Evansville, Ind., died suddenly on April 6, 
immediately following a stroke of paralysis. 
He was 73 years old. Mr. Lehnhard went to 
Evansville 43 years ago from Marietta, Ohio, 
and started his lumber business on the corner 
of Sixth and Canal streets, where it has been 
in operation ever since. He was widely 
known in the trade in southern Indiana. A 
widow and one son, Elmer, survive. 


ANTOINE BEDARD, pioneer Chicago sash 
and door manufacturer, president of the 
Bedard & Morency Mill Co., of River Forest, 
Ill.. died at his home in that place on Tues- 
day, May 12, aged 94. Death was due to 
heart disease. Mr. Bedard was a native of 
Quebec and came to Chicago 74 years ago, 
entering the millwork manufacturing busi- 
ness. Until he was stricken six weeks ago 
Mr. Bedard was the active head of his com- 
pany which played a prominent part in the 
building of Oak Park and River Forest. One 
son, Antoine J., and three daughters, Mrs. 
Arthur de St. Aubin, of Oak Park, Mrs. Julius 
3reneisen and Adeline H. Bedard, of River 
Forest, survive. 


WILLIAM J. BIRMINGHAM, aged 82, re- 
tired lumberman, died Wednesday, May 6, at 
his home in Nehma, Delta County, Michigan. 
Death was caused by cancer. His health had 
been failing for several years and his death 


was not unexpected. Mr. Birmingham was 
born in Ireland and came to America at the 
age of 18. More than two score years ago 


he went into the heart of the virgin forests 
which covered jhe upper peninsula of Michi- 
gan, and built up a successful lumbering 
business. Several years ago he retired and 
in recent years had spent the winters in the 
South. Three daughters survive, his wife 
having preceded him in death 33 years ago. 


MICHAEL N. SCHILL, for many years a 
lumberman at Edgar, Wis., died at his home 
Friday, May 8, after an illness of about a 
year’s duration. He was born at Ashford, 
Wis., on Feb. 9, 1872. Mr. Schill moved to 
Edgar from the town of Holton about thirty 
vears ago after operating a mill at Holton. 
In 1913 he became associated with Gustav 
Ringle in the lumber manufacturing busi- 
ness. For the last several years he had 
operated the mill by himself. The sawmill 
burned on the Monday preceding his death, 
although not running at the time. The widow 
anc four children survive. Funeral services 
were held May 12 at Edgar. 


CHARLES C. BEAHAN, president of the 
Crouch & Beahan Lumber Co., Rochester, 
. Y¥., died at his home there on May 10, 
aged 64. He was born in that city and was 
graduated at the University of Rochester in 
1889. While in college he was interested in 
athletics and he was a member of the 
Rochester Athletic Club and the Royal Ca- 
nadian Yacht Club of Toronto, also of the 
Genesee Valley Club, Oak Hill Country Club, 
Rochester Club, University Club and the 
D. K. E. Club of New York city, the Automo- 
bile Club of Rochester, the Rochester Real 
Estate Board and Morgan Chapter of the 
New York State Archaelogical Association. 
A member of the Masonic fraternity, he was 
a Shriner in Damascus Temple. In 1919 he 
was president of the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce. In 1914 he was president of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Assuciation of the 
State of New York. Surviving are his widow, 
Mrs. Nellie Crouch Beahan, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Stuart M. Frame, of Tarrytown, N. Y. 





ISAAC N. STEWART, for years a member 
of the wholesale hardwood trade at Buffalo, 
N. Y., died on May 9, after a two years’ ill- 
ness, aged 77. He was formerly city treas- 
urer, holding the office from 1916 until 1925. 
He was born in Middleport, Ont., and went 
to Buffalo when 15. He started in the lum- 
ber business as an employee of Taylor & 
Crate. Later he entered into partnership 
with Charles Mead, the firm being Mead & 
Stewart. Still later, with his brother, Hugh 
Stewart, he formed the firm of I. N. Stewart 
& Bro., with a yard on Elk Street, Buffalo. 
While handling a general assortment of 
hardwoods, the yard specialized in cherry, in 
which it had a large trade. In 1913 the firm 
sold the yard to the Yeager Lumber Co. Be- 
fore his appointment as city treasurer, Mr. 
Stewart was for three years engaged in 
building construction. He was long active in 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange and was a 
member some years ago of the Order of 
Hoo-Hoo. He was one of the founders of the 
Buffalo Automobile Club, a member of the 
J. E. W. S., the Buffalo Club and the Cult of 
the White Buffaloes. Funeral services were 





held on May 12th at St. John’s Bpiscopal 
Church. Honorary bearers included Orson E. 
Yeager, C. Walter Betts, John McLeod, A. J. 
Elias, Harry L. Abbott, Elmer J. Sturm, Fred 
M. Sullivan and Burton H. Hurd. 

JAMES O’MELIJIA, sr., aged 75, pioneer resi- 
dent of Oneida County, Wisconsin, died re- 
cently at his home in Rhinelander, Wis. H« 
was one of the early day lumbermen of upper 
Wisconsin, and for many years had charge 
of the logging operations for the Yawkey- 
Bissell Lumber Co. at Hazelhurst. Two sons, 
James H., lumberman and president of the 
Oneida National Bank of Rhinelander, and 
Albert J., attorney, and two daughters sur- 
Vive. 








Appointed Receiver for 
Company 


KANSAS City, Mo., May 11.—George R. 
Hicks, president of the Pickering Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, was appointed receiver for the 
company last Saturday by Judge Albert L. 
Reeves. The receivership includes the mills 
and timber lands of the company and not the 
Pickering Lumber Sales Co. The latter con- 
cern was formed last year with some four mil- 
lion dollars in assets, as the active marketing 
subsidiary. 

Mr. Hicks was warmly commended by the 
court following his appointment, for the effi- 
cient manner in which he has conducted the 
business since the death of W. A. Pickering 
about a year ago. His management was char- 
acterized as an economical one and _ various 
lawyers testified that their clients felt safe as 
long as Mr. Hicks was at the helm of the busi- 
ness. His bond was fixed at $25,000. 

An optimistic feeling was prevalent among 
those present in court that not only would the 
bondholders’ debt be paid, but that a consider- 
able Pickering estate equity finally would be 
preserved. At his death, Mr. Pickering was 
estimated to be worth approximately ten to 
twelve million dollars. The outstanding Pick- 
ering bond issue totals $7,020,000. 

One fact that throws light on the worth of 
the company’s assets was the sale by the Pick- 
ering company within the last ten days of 230,- 
000,000 feet of its less valuable timber for $800,- 
000, to be received in deferred payments. 
Spread over the Pickering holdings even such 
a relatively low price would be more than am- 
ple to pay off the bonds, it was pointed out. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Finds Rates Not Unreasonable 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 11.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission today 
dismissed Docket No. 22665—California Pine 
Box Distributers et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co. et al.—finding that 
while in violation of the long-and-short-haul 
provision, the line-haul rates plus switching 
charge of originating or delivering carrier on 
lumber and lumber products, principally box 
shooks, shipped since Feb. 6, 1923, from cer- 
tain points in Oregon, Washington, Arizona 
and California to various destinations chiefly 
in California were and are not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. The carriers are 
directed to remove the fourth-section depar- 
tures. 

















Week's Loading of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight loadings for the week ended 
May 2, 1931, totaled 775,291 cars as follows: 
Forest products, 33,767 cars (an increase of 
1,125 cars over the preceding week); grain, 
36,879 cars; livestock, 23,828 cars; coal, 122,298 
cars; coke, 7,510 cars; ore, 10,984 cars; mer- 
chandise, 227,131 cars, and miscellaneous, 
312,894 cars. The total loadings during the 
week ended May 2 show an _ increase ol 
16,019 cars over the week immediately pre- 
ceding. 
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(Continued from Page 61) 


tion, arrived in St. Louis on Sunday to spend 
several days calling on the lumber trade. 

Harry Gaines, of the sales department of 
the Thomas Poe Lumber Co., and councillor of 
Hoo-Hoo for Missouri, was operated on for 
hernia last week, 

Three entries in the annual spring horse 
show from the ranch of Fred Holekamp, sec- 
retary Holekamp Lumber Co., won first place 
in the junior fine harness Class, roadster lead 
class and ladies’ class. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


May 11.—The prices paid the pine mills are 
now so low that the producers are frank 
to admit that they can not possibly continue 
operations on the present market. The ma- 
jority of the small mills that are considered 
responsible have closed down, and the few 
that are running are able to do so only be- 
cause they have some large timber that will 
cut sizes 12 inches and up which will make 
them a small profit. It is known that the 
larger percentage of mills that have been 
running have combed their timber stands for 
large logs, leaving the small logs that will 
produce 6-inch and $-inch. The small sizes 
will not sell for prices that cover costs. There- 
fore with this condition prevailing it has now 
come to a point where steps must be taken to 
relieve the situation. Prices are at such low 
levels that it is rumored one manufacturer 
in Florida, operating three large plants, says 
if prices do not advance vight away he will 
close all three plants. 

Market improvement is expected, because 
only a small amount of pine stock is on hand 
at yards in the East, and the railroads have 
not bought anything to speak of in months. 
Yards in all sections of the country are about 
out of pine, and they are beginning to feel 
out the wholesalers and mills on various yard 
schedules. However, when the yards do start 
needing large sizes they will find that their 
requirements will not be as easily filled, nor 
will they be able to buy at such low prices 
as have prevailed during the last six months, 
because the larger sizes are not to be had. 
Wholesalers in this section have already ex- 
perienced some difficulty in securing large 
timbers at low prices, and in dealing with 
inquiries for similar sizes their quotations 
to the yards in the East will not be low. They 
will not take any chance of overselling tim- 
bers at such ridiculous prices as have pre- 
vailed of late. 

Cypress demand is about the same as has 
prevailed during the last few weeks, and 
prices are firm. Cypress producers state they 
ire still optimistic. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


May 11.—Demand is limited. The retail 
trade buys only mixed cars, containing as 
many as twenty-five items. Alabama build- 
ing permits have gained, but cover mostly 
large contracts. Retailers estimate that lum- 
ber would not amount to more than 25 per- 
cent of the average job sold during the last 
six months. 

Last week, manufacturers were delayed in 
shipping by rains, and woods operation were 
hampered. Prices for lower grades dropped 
to the lowest figures since the changing of 
grading rules to include Nos. 3 and 4 com- 
mon stocks. Reputable Mississippi and Ala- 
bama manufacturers are offering 1x3- and 
t-inch No. 3 common flooring at $5.50 and $6, 
mill. No. 3 common 1x6-inch S2S&CM is at 
36 and $7. No. 3 common 1x8-inch shiplap 
or S4S is $7 and $8. No. 3 common 1x10- 
ind 1x12-inch S4S is $8. No. 3 dimension, 
2x4-inech, is $4.50. No. 4 common boards 
and mixed workings, 1x4-inch and wider, are 
24.50. No. 2 common fared almost as badly. 
No. 2 flooring 1x3- and 4-inch is $10 and $11, 
With sales at less. No. 2 common 1x6-inch 
S2S&CM is $12, with dropping grade at $16. 
Drop siding is $1 more than center matched. 
No. 1 common flat grain flooring 1x3- and 
t-inch is $23 and $24. 3&better of the same 
sizes is $28 to $30, and drop siding is $1 
more, Finish No. 1 and “C” as well as 
B&better dropped about $1, with some mills 
foing lower. Dimension stuck around the 
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ras Bee Planer and Jointer Knives Made From Steel 


F) Produced to Our Rigid Specifications ... 


Gi That is exactly what you get when you order from us. And don’t forget that our 
if specifications are based on attaining perfection. 


{ High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry. } 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY, :: RIEGELSVILLE, N. J. 


WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Missouri 
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PROTECTED 


moist proof 





dust proof 





bins 


Proper protection and 


storage of lumber insures its de- 





livery in first class condition—an 
important phase of Brooks-Scanlon 
DENSE service, typical of the many carefully planned details of 


LONG LEAF production and manufacture at the Brooks-Scanlon plant. 
YELLOW PINE After seasoning and dressing, the lumber is stored away 


in moisture and dust proof bins, protected from the 
elements and ready for prompt delivery. It reaches you 


bright and clean, with just the proper moisture content. 


Order dense long leaf yellow pine, the strongest struc- 
tural timber and the finest finish lumber .... . available 


in any quantity for every building purpose. 





ASK ABOUT ALUM-WOOD-—MILL-PRIMED WITH ALUMINUM PAINT 





P oO R A T N 


FOLEY, FLORIDA 


Manufacturers 
100 MILLION BOARD FEET ANNUALLY 











former level, with short length 2x4-inch tak- domestic yards in the North are buying a 
ing the greatest loss, straight No. 2 common little more B&better, but New England is 
having sold at $7 mill, and No. 1 common slowly but gradually being weaned away from 
at $14. Sale of rough green dimension to North Carolina pine. The southern planing 
yards direct enables the small mill to get a mills are buying very little, for they have a 
meager profit, even at prices around $10 and surplus of rough items and also of flooring, 
$12, delivered on the retailers’ yard. ceiling etc., and will have to stand quite a 
loss on their manufactured products. 


Norfolk, Va. tox makers complain they are getting 


more stock on old orders than they can work 

May 11.—There has been very little activity up advantageously. There is quite a bit of 
in the North Carolina pine market. Quite a kiln dried and air dried edge box being offerea. 
number of inquiries have been circulated, but Buyers prefer air dried, because they claim 
either buyers are waiting for still lower it works up better. Some rather low offers 
prices or competitive woods are getting most have been made by box men, but it is doubt- 
of the new business. Prices are soft, ful if they really expect to buy any quan- 
although they are already at a very low level. tity of stock on this new basis. They are 
Inquiries are still being received from being solicited vigorously all the time. Mill- 
abroad for 4/4 edge B&better, but sales have men were losing money when selling 4/4 edge 
not been good, as there is quite a difference of box rough air dried at $17 f. o. b. cars Norfolk, 
opinion as to prices. There is not so much but have been offered $15. The large indus- 
argument as to price of 4/4x3-, 4- and 6-inch trial concerns are taking little dressed and 
B&better, and sales have been good. Not resawn_ stock. Planing mills making a 
much good stock is available for export. The specialty of dressing and resawing box lum- 
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ber can not take in any more rough stock, 
and additional rough box goes on the general 
market. The retail yards are buying but 
sparingly, and want immediate’ shipment, 
Retailers are trying to get lower prices. 

Planing mill operators have been getting 
in a few more orders for mixed cars. Floor- 
ing is very weak. Air dried roofers have 
been moving a little better, and weather in 
the southern roofer producing section has 
been more or less damp. Air dried 6-inch are 
still $11 f. o. b. cars Georgia main line rate, 
Inquiries for dressed framing have been more 
frequent but call for such assortments that 
many mills can not quote. 


Klamath Falls, Ore. 


May 9.—Operations in this district are about 
60 percent of normal. Most of the sawmills 
are operating a single shift, as are the box 
factories. Most of the molding plants are 
running. 

The Shaw Bertram Lumber Co. is running 
two shifts. The company is completing a new 
cut-up plant, alongside the present box 
factory. 

P. A, Albertson, sales manager of Pelican 
say Lumber Co., is on a business trip to 
Chicago and New York. The company re- 
cently opened a Los Angeles office in the 
Board of Trade Building, in charge of Lyle 
M. Titus. 

Irving Kesterson, vice president of the 
Kesterson Lumber Co., is in San Francisco 
on a business trip. The mill closed down 
this week for an indefinite period. 

The Crater Lake Lumber Co., Sprague 
River, is extending its logging railroad spurs 
about nine miles. The mill is operating a 
single shift. 

Dikes have been made and a dredge is 
pumping mud and water from Klamath Lake 
to raise the level of the yard at the Walker 
Hovey mill. This plant is not operating at 
present, 

Cc. R. Miller, of White Pine Moulding Co., 
is in the East on a month’s trip. The plant 
is down at present. 


Shreveport, La. 


May 11.-—Demand for southern pine con- 
tinues slow and prices are correspondingly 
weak, Prices throughout the list seem to 
have slipped a trifle the last month. Dealers 
say the volume of business has increased 
somewhat, but competition has been exceed- 
ingly keen. 

The hardwood market shows no change. 

The old site of the Victoria Lumber Co., 
one of the pioneer lumber concerns here, was 
recently sold by the receivers. The buildings 
were to be removed to the lumber company’s 
new plant in the outskirts here. A. J. Peavy 
was one of the receivers of the Victoria com- 
pany, which is headed by E. R. Jones. 

Three lumbermen have been elected direc- 
tors of the Continental Trust & Savings Co., 
with which the Commercial-American Bank 
here has recently been merged. They are 
tandle T. Moore, A. J. Peavy and Sam Wiener, 
jr. Mr. Moore has been chosen chairman of 
the board. 

John S. Welsh, secretary-treasurer Peavy- 
Byrnes Lumber Co., and B. Hudson Bolinger, 
of the S. H. Bolinger Lumber Co., attended 
the national council of Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica held recently at Memphis, Tenn, 


Baltimore, Md. 


May 11.—Morris Spectre, sales manager 
Ek. E. Jackson Lumber Co., said that in point 
of volume there had been an improvement in 
his company’s business, with the shipments 
in April within six cars of the forwarding for 
April of last year, and with the interest in 
offerings continuing. 

The Albert F. Paul, now unloading a cargo 
of pine from Rankin & Tyson, Georgetown, 
Ss. C., will be tied up with her sister ship 
until the market becomes more encouraging. 
Shipments here have been to Thomas A. 
Myers & Co. Rankin & Tyson, it is said, will 
use other vessels to transport shipments to 
Charleston for transfer to steamers for the 
North. A previous report that they would 
shut down was incorrect. 

The Morgan Millwork Co. has awarded a 
contract for extensive changes in its plant on 
West North avenue, Baltimore, which include 
the removal of the office from the first to the 
second floor of the 4-story brick building. 
S. S. Foote is in charge here. 

A movement is reported to be on foot to 
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have Theodore Mottu, formerly engaged in 
the lumber trade as the head of Theodore 
Mottu & Co., who was appointed Baltimore 
City purchasing agent some time ago, re- 
tained in the position. 


Macon, Ga. 


May 11.—Roofer manufacturers are supply- 
ing the needs of the southern trade, and ship- 
ping a little stock to northern markets. 
Prices, however, are so low that they are 
not pushing their stock. Efforts have been 
made to hammer the price down further, but 
according to reports the absolute rock bot- 
tom has been reached. 

Scattering orders from railroad lines and 
other buyers are keeping the longleaf pine 
manufacturers fairly busy. The volume of 
business is below expectations. Weather con- 
ditions have been unsatisfactory in the long- 
leaf belt for almost a week. 

Hardwood mills that are still running say 
there is a better inquiry. Mills are still 
filling orders for the furniture factories of 
Virginia and the Carolinas. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


May 12.—Buying last week was of a very 
conservative character, especially on the part 
of retailers. They purchased odd lots to fill 
out their stocks, but were more than ever 
inclined to seek bargains. Sales showed a 
slight increase, mills running on about the 
same schedules. 

Industrial buying is not of much conse- 
quence. Cypress piling is still in good de- 
mand. Industries are still buying their crat- 
ing lumber on a hand-to-mouth basis, and 
such purchases constitute the largest part of 
industrial demand. tailroads are exceedingly 
hesitant about taking on additional supplies, 
and, judging from inquiry, they expect prices 
to drop even lower. 

Further improvement was noted in call for 
timbers, as there is a great deal of heavy 
construction going on in this district. 


Laurel, Miss. 


May 11.—The pine mills in this section re- 
ported fairly good.shipments last week. There 
is beginning to be a scarcity of No. 3 com- 
mon boards and siding. Nos. 1 and 2 com- 
mon dimension have been moving fairly well. 
While there has been no buying in large quan- 
tities, a good many orders have been received, 
practically all from the retail lumber trade. 
The export market is quiet, but there has 
been an increasing demand for sawn timber. 

Hardwood shipments were fairly good dur- 
ing the last week, practically all of the stock 
going to the automobile body manufacturers. 


New York, N. Y. 


May 12.—Improved conditions in the build- 
ing industry have been reported the last week 
from Long Island, northern New Jersey and 
Westchester County. In Long Island, a num- 
ber of new projects have got under way, and 
in New Jersey reports of improved building 
conditions come from virtually every section. 
The improvement in Westchester is probably 
more pronounced than in any other section. 

The Building Material Men’s Association of 
Westchester County at its meeting Thursday 
night at the Lawrence Inn in Mamaroneck, 
will take up the question of “remodeling and 
repairing.” Secretary F. Herbert Brown said 
that a number of the members had urged a 
discussion of such work, and he declared he 
felt personally that the Westchester lumber- 
men had failed to take advantage of the possi- 
bilities of remodeling. In this connection it 
is recalled that the New Jersey Lumbermen’'s 
Association advocated remodeling at its an- 
nual convention as an important means of 
Maintaining business during the slack period 
and the Nassau Suffolk Lumber & Supply 
Corporation, which controls a number of Long 
Island yards, has devoted particular attention 
to remodeling and repairing. 

R. E. McKee, manager of the local office 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corporation, 
has moved his office into Grand Central Ter- 
minal. 

J. f. Reynolds has relinquished his associ- 
ation with the Brooklyn Union Lumber Co. 
and has become associated with Browne & 
Bryan, with headquarters in Grand Central 


Terminal. 
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DENISTON “led-hed”’ 
the Best Nail for Corrugated, Sheet 
Steel, Metal and Prepared Roofing 








IM 


Sheet steel or metal 
roofs will not leak 
when Deniston 
Roofing Nails are 
used. 























Corrugated roofs 


and siding are per- 
fectly applied with 
Deniston Roofing 
Nails. Every nail 
hole is water-tight 
and weather-proof. 




















Deniston Roofing 
Nails are equally 
valuable when ap- 
plying prepared or 
rolled roofing. Will 
not cut roofing and 
seals every nail 
hole. Holds roofing 
tightly in place. 








|ROOFING NAILS. 


No matter what type of roofing is used 
Deniston “led-hed” Nails always do a better 
job. The crooked driving of an ordinary 
roofing nail causes a break, and therefore a 
leak around the nail hole. The blame is 
usually placed on the roofing rather than 
where it belongs — on the nail. The Deniston 
“‘led-hed” positively seals the nail hole and 
prevents breaks, rust and deterioration. 

All the lead is under the head where it be- 
longs. The lead cannot be knocked off the 
head. When a Deniston “led-hed” is ham- 
mered home it seals the hole, making it water- 
tight and weather-proof. 

Furnished in 14%", 134”, 2”, 244”, and 
214” length, No. 10 gauge. Bright or hot gal- 
vanized; also made in pure copper. 

Nationally Advertised 
Deniston National Advertising tells your cus- 
tomers of the exclusive Deniston advantages. 
You can profit by selling to the growing de- 
mand for Deniston Roofing Nails. 

FREE SAMPLES — Ask your Jobber or 
write for FREE samples. Gladly sent upon re- 
quest. Please give your jobber’s name. 








THE DENISTON COMPANY 
4848 So.Western Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 








SOUTHERN PINE 























Following are average f. 0. b. mill prices of southern pine obtained on sales ade during the ‘riod M: oO 0 rest and eas 
cle nills is reported to the Southern Pine Lumbet Exchange, New Crienua, ar lit oe ae 2 Se ee eee 
- vy t oe oe mn _ + ot West East West East West East 
. ate siae aide side side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Ceiling, Standard Rough Finish No. 1 Fencin 
. ’ ° g and No. 1 Shortleaf No. 1 Longleaf 
Lengths ae Lengths said 10-20’ Boards, 10-20’ Dimension Dimension 
1x3” rift 6x Kbetter " 25.38 27.5 ox 4” ox 4" 
NB ee B&better 25.00 19.56 Inch thick - a otc Ee: on a4 2x4 : ’xi 
Shortlf $56.68 $61.33 No. 1... 22.00 17.56 1” gs ee : x ow °° on ee 6 ar 12 & 14’. 18.07 18.29 8 6. gare 20.00 
Longlea og ppsch 5x4” eee 30.00 32.75 Ix o-oo" yt e0.s bd MEO EEE 19.23 20.15 STE 19.00 20.67 
“ies Babettor £2.04 21.86 | 8° «.... 2894 34.00 | sree °°" Seen ares | 22e ; 2x6” 
paler No. 1 19.80 19.84 | 10” <.... 39.00 39.33 Eee see See See 12 & 14’. 15.82 16.00 | 12 & 14’. 18.75 17,12 
Shortl’f 42.50 50.90 5&6/4 ; a oar? TC? eee) kere wees 19.25 
Longlea ‘ ate Boston Partition, thick— we. ba meres err ws 2x8” 2x8” 
No. 2 Bs bees Standard Lengths 6&8" ... .... 45.00 oe 1.22 24.00 12 & 14’. 17.48 17.09 12 & 14’. 16.75 16,71 
1x3” flat 11/16x4”— Drop Siding, Stand- cease 06 REED S608 aoe ade 3 
vrais B&better 28.39 ard Lengths No. 2 Fencing, Stand- °° 22906 18.00 12’ 24.00 25.00 
pahetter 0.19 29.39 | Surtaced winieh, | No, 117 ard Lengths ia i121 Bags aes | 14a III 287s Beep 
No 1 27.29 25.26 | 10-20" xe 1x4” 4598 14.07 | 40’ _..... 23.47 24.34 | 16’ ..... 25.75 28.00 
No 16.40 1 0 better I&b er 2.4.86 cies xh” & 2%12* 2x12 
Ix4 j Inch thick No, 1 25.72 27.00 Cc M.. 13.75 13.68 12 & 14’ 23.07 26.00 12 & 14’. 30.50 36.25 
. ‘ig 35.53 33.04 ssortec satterns 4 . geen 26. 21.88 R iewiad ee 2 
b& bet 6” 36.71 33.78 —— 1 pattern No. 2 Shiplap and " mas — n 12.81 
: 1 ; i] ( . 37 89 32 x2 B& better 39 49 29 98 Boards, Std. Lgth. No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleaf 
“ glea + 13 r et No. 1. 9T47 OD AG Shortl’f Dimension Dimension 
NO. 1 5&G/ 4" thick = Car Siding, Lining Ix 8” 15.11 14.17 | oxygen 2x4” 
s rtil ; 0 k 1 10” 14.9 1 1 2x4 
Longlea 4, 6, 8 19.76 43.8 and Roofing 7 el’ ea 12 & 14’. 15.43 14.96 12 & 14’. 15.78 20.60 
N » “r iT ' ; +. es 90 —— tter ae one ; 15.88 16.03 ae aie 15.97 18.00 nd ives aa 20.20 18.00 
1x4” fla xi”. 18’ 32.02 | 1x10” ... 17.00 19.50 | To @ 147, 11.72 12.86 ] 12 & 147. 14.80 14.08 
a ire Inch thick Zs ) 1.00 No. 2 Boards, 1x12” A dk ear SEE 9590.5 10 ass 15.33 16.00 
we) I ; 29 Wy Bi) 2¢ 0.00 No 2x8” 2x8” 
No. 1 26.11 24.82 6” * goon 3967 | 1x4”, 9%. 20.00 _ Standard Length _ 12 & 14’. 13.95 13.09 12 & 14’. 15.78 15.46 
N 00 13.47 \” 050 «63000 | 1x4” Shortleaf 18.30 15.9% epee $4.68 18:38 1 16°... 20.67 16.17 
Tc 3758 dl We? 20.00 ee Longleaf 26.50 26.50 2x10" x10 
Jambs 12” ...4. SLSD  ..., - 12 & 14”. 15.10 13.89 | 12 & 14’. 18.37 15.75 
isi Gsetest & Mees taee 1x4” Plaster Lath apes 16.96 18.00 | 16" ..... 26.00 0, 
eters 3 , ’ 2 0 16.25 4x1! } 2x12 2x12 
1%, 1% & B&better, 1x6’ No. 1 2.42 2.53 | 12 & 14’. 15.83 13.75 | 12 & 14’. 20.00 16.50 
2 i 1x4 & 6”. 39.66 39.93 iy 1 No. 2 1.62 1.3 Me seancsk 17.19 16 25.47 23.60 
Follow are o b. Wausau, Wis., prices [Special tel:gram to AmMeriIcAN LuUMBERMAN ] Seattle, Wash., May 9.—Prices for red 
a : d cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, ns | | _Pesttans, Ore., Magy 12 F. 0. b. mill prices | 18 foot, f. 0. b. mill, are: 
0, 2 & \" 1e’ oO actus ~ es Oo 2 il Ss, cine » § ec 
ix 4” $21.00 S99 (4) $92 OH only, straight and mixed cars, reported by 14. 
ie gf . . 24.50 Fy 37-00 West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical Boves siding, va inch 
Ix 38” 25.50 26.50 28 00 Bureau, were as follows: P » Clear $2300 sine 
a” wr 99 0 an FO ‘ ‘ : EE ope ccewanarwe’s 25.00 22.0 17.0 
“hat pa — —- of Vertical Grain Flooring BM jcsworeveseas 29.00 24:00 20.00 
= : ; > aa B B&btr e D Pe. knsane keene 29.00 24.00 20.00 
Por shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 1x4” ; $29.00 $30.25 $19.50 . 
prices on No. 1 boards. 1x3” are 29.50 Clear Bungalow Siding 
F 2 ) 14 i 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E— = wi 8-inch yy err 
. . — ‘Steins BMCNR icc desevcvswesserees 43. 2. 
& 10" 12 14 16° F i ats te Bio eared ie aera ail 53.00 43.00 
Ge 4° $95 50 $25.50 $95.50 $95 50 $96.50 1x4” ae . ° 17.50 14.75 TE Kectensentieeee nee w one 62.0 cose 
2x §” 2 = 4.50 94 50 4 50 ; Tat 1x6” , . 21.00 17.75 
ox 8” 24°50 on SO 24 - Sta oa +H iia Cindi ean Finish, B&better 
x10” 24.50 27.50 28 50 28 50 27 50 ix4” _ — woes e $28, S48 
oa12" | 94.50 28.50 PR 50 28.50 28.50 x4 : ain : , Nala, $11.00 or Rough 
Por No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price _. Ceiling _ no Pare seen sme ep ween te eee a eee $ eae 
pindilectualon et a i735 Ton  Daiceeetidedeseameedeantsiane: 70.00 
: ; 4 : hess i ET cies dah ale AON eee Oe OSE DER ee 85.00 
‘Drop Siding, 1x6” SME 27 lcs ae seek aes Venera LeIen 90.00 
ENGELMANN SPRUCE L106 4 10.00 16.00 ie 1x18” SeSREOEEA DESH SOP ASHS EO OCLC CHEECH O OS 95.00 
117 : 19.00 16.25 ji | ARS SOR eR SES ae Steen a eerste yee 100.00 
All nee ay 11.50 TE BE I hi ccukccndascvineeiudenetes 105.00 
Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- ' , . 
mann white spruce a & D&M, shiplap, drop Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
siding and ceiling: Rabet: ae es ee 2S eerie eee $35.00 
Inch 4” 6” 3” 10” 12” pectiaciances * i sisi ne SB ac ene aawiakouceceeses 40.00 
‘ ommon Boards and Shipla 
nae 8 6-16’.$142.00 $46.00 $46.00 $67.00 $82.00 nes Brece seagoe p eceiil Discounts on Mouldings 
- ~e Pi <2 ee pret 62.00 77.00 _— ] $1 - ae $1 1.50 $12.50 $ is 50 iets | ny 1x8” and under.....cccccceces re 
No. 1, 6-16’.. , . § NO ».00 6.25 6.75 8.00 | Made from other sizes..........ccccccres To 
ee :. a ; 2. ee oo-70 oe.3e a2 No 4.50 4.75 1.75 eee For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 5 
oO. : -20°.. , 3. 3.0¢ A ’ i GOUME cocker de tee scteeseeceeeserssewne To 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 27.00 29.00 29.50 29:50 29.50 ze ella 
5&6/4, 6-16’ 4”"&wadr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” I ‘ 1 | . 16 18 20% 22824" 26-3 Clear Lattice, S48, 4 to 16’ 
, — ° , Ue 
BEE di ncnesent $66.00 $68.00 $71.09 $81.00 -_ 100 te. 
No. 1&btr....... 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 5916.00 | BL coccecccscrcccesercerserercscencces 95 
De: Resenteewana 53.00 60.00 63.00 73.00 15.00 12 LTRCRERESSLN CT FAME WES BNET e wT eee 95 
@ - 18.50 {ir ee « 
For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 20.00 — 
ate 3: —e. add $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, $11.00 
a ; No. 3, 4-, 6-, 8- and 10-inch, add $7.50; ee 
12-inch, add $8; No. 4, $4. es. | WEST COAST SPRUCE 
§Furnished when available. sca ~ 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. = [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
better and No.4, ada for 16-foot, $5; for other | 3x3 to 4x1 ea cane .. $14.00 pent, On, ee i oe 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 5xh to 12x12” to 40’, rough............. "12.75 DESORS TOF MAIESS CRETE GESTEIERE Vom: 
3, | = Re Oe ee cha | — gate, si 5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........... 13.25 Finish— Factory stock— 
evel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to - . 0 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than Pir Lath Axis” ...... $51@55 afs os. 00 ate 
10-foot: Se aE $2.25 ixt—10" ... GSS = 4 26.00 @ 28.00 
Dé&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 E, 4-inch....... 18.00 nite 
6-inch.. 31.00 G-Inch......- 31,00 B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ — $20.00 1daeni7a 33. 503600 
r 7 4g: ” : eee 3 
es a and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No. st Fenn e teen teen eben rece teeta eeeeeees 931.00 4x6”, Flat er. 23.00 La 3.00 
, . . Dp aw ee eee eee eee eee esesesesesesesese at. 


e.. box 13.00@14.00 


Vert. gr. 26.00 
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May 16, 1931 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., May 9.—Eastern prices pet 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 


f. o. b. mills are as follows: 

First Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
Extra stars, 6/2 ..........eeeeeeees $1.25@1.35 
Extra SP cc bene dened Sara ae eal 1.45 @1.55 
J 9 5 St, rrr 2.00@2.15 
WePEEDE 6c ccc raveseseurersvestenes 2.20 @ 2.35 
Perfections RAE EE NO REE Oe 2.95 @ 3.20 
Royals, 24”, A grade...........-..- 5.75 @7.00 
Dimensions, 3 ae 2.05@2.25 


First Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2 ......$1.30@1.40 $1.20@1.30 
Metem, GIOMTE ..- secre 1.55@1.70 1.50@1.65 
WEE CFE caovvenaee 2.10@2.25 2.05@2.20 
SE. occa de ene ewe es 2.50 @ 2.65 
WeslectioMS ..cccccsers 3.15 @ 3.40 3.10 @3.35 
Royals, 24”, A grade... 6.75@7.00 


Dimension, 5/2, 16”.... 2.35@2.60 2.50 

Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
ie Cee. Dien awscs cave eee wenn $1.35 @1.45 
Extra clears: 


15% premium clears...........+. 1.85@2.00 

50% premium clears ..........-. 1.65@1.80 
MERA: (ese WOTEOCIE) 2 ccccesccsés 2.00@2.15 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)...... 3.00 
Perfections Tove TPT TC Te TTT Ce 2.85@ 3.10 
DNGED os cca esc ene Oe c ee asnw te ans 5.75 
Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
Common stars, 6/2 Pe reer ee $0.90@1.00 
Pe CEE, BIB. cc ccecnviwevvews -.90@1.00 
Common clears ma Se Pee ea 1.10@1.20 
NS ee ee 1.75@2.00 
i Vi I mrt ie iat oo ag 4.75 @5.75 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 





Common stars, 6/2....$0.90@1.00 $0.90@1.00 
Common stars, 5/2... -.90@1.00 “a 
Common clears ....... 1.15@1.25 1.25@1 7 
No. 2 perfections...... 1.85@2.10 1.85@2.10 
_ Everett, Wash. May 9.—lList prices of 
logs: 

rir No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10. 
Cedar: Rafts +4 shingle logs only $11@12; 
lumber logs $23@ 2:4 
wa: No. : $12@12.50; No. 3, 10@ 
0.50. 

NoTeE: All sales are being made on prices 


arranged individually 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are 
folk prices made 
0, inclusive, 





typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
during the period April 1 to 
as reported by the North Caro- 


lina Pine Association: 
Rough 
Edge 4/4 
B&better ew ; ' , ee 
ESS eee be er ee . 27.55 
Box No. 1....... Pia ree 
Box No. 2 \caacee Se 
No. 1 No. 2 
met iat No. 1 box box 
Ix 4” ney 9.30 ees ee ener 
= Ss” ce here 30 90 rer eres se 
Ix 6” Poe 29.35 $30.40 $20.00 $16.70 
i 7” 2.90 ae nace ae 
se os . 43.30 32.10 21.10 16.60 
1x10” 417.25 34.40 20.75 17.85 
a en a ae 60,00 $1.50 25.50 17.40 
Edge, B&bette 
4/4” Peon Ree Ore rrr 
o/4x10" Pere RE Ree aa ae ..- 56.45 
o/4x12” putea gh Sav hice al aan "es cel arto eae 61.20 
6/4" as ne Hee «car ea eee .. 46.80 
Bark Strips 
B&better ... = spietalie a aie ‘ » ++ $29.80 
BO, «aa neaginsizc Ain are weve ae aia eaten ee See 
Dressed 21,” 3” & 
Flooring W ide Wider 
B&better a io aa $35.25 $34.65 
No. 1 common, . 20.25 30.50 
No. 2 common, }3”....... orere 21.40 
3144” 
motor, BR” csscewsccdss $35°00 less 
s&better, bark strip partition.. $28.80 
Box hark strips, dressed. ‘ 13.70 
No. 2 
Roofers dressed 
1 ee rere mer er $20.10 
eR EOE Me pana We eroy 19.60 
Ce EE IEEE PENI I 21.90 
gle NEA tee eee eer ose Pepe a Ri 26.55 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


The following average wholesale prices 
f. o. b. mills, those on Commons covering l-inch 
stock only, were reported by the California 


White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for April: 
California White Pine 
No. 1&2-clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 elr. 
J¢ eee rrer $54.90 $33.75 $26.50 
gees . 58.00 55.15 32.80 42.20 
RUE chee sacle ab 56.20 47.80 28.40 41.95 
7) ere, 57.50 34.40 52.25 
California Sugar Pine 
See savares sme 91.90 78.20 56.75 35.10 
BE ciavsacnene 83.20 70.50 52.10 50.35 
OO ee ee 83.20 59.75 40.10 48.70 
Pere 94.80 76.20 59.10 61.40 


White Pine Shop 
Inch common ..$16.20 


Mixed Fines 
Common 


No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 26.85 No. 2 No. 3 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 19.20 6” -$24.45 $16.50 
P ane, C&better a 20.90 17.05 

oe eC +a ig tt 

White Fir ~~ ae " ines 

C&btr, all sizes. $29.60 a rn $18.45 
No. 3&better, a aaa ela 
1x4&6” ...:. 15.85 Bey. Siding, 4x6°— 
No. 2&btr, dimen., — tter ....$30.35 
1fxa.w. .... 11.20 cial 16.15 
2 sa - 

Australian _—> “Tein ¢ 960 
Mixed pines— ae nate 2.20 
1, Sk er $33.75 ne .dasineewnls 1.20 
S/SUR.W.. ....73 No. 1 dim 
if. % Se 32.00 1y% ee 17.35 

Douglas Fir a a a ee 14.95 
C&better ......$31.95 Sugar Pine Shop 
Dimension .... 15.80 Inch co} . 
ch ¢ a. . -$23.60 

: Cedar No. 1, 5/4xa.1 34.90 

Pencil stock....$26.00 No. ¢/ixa.w.. 20.10 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN 
Portland, Ore., May 13. 
mill prices on actual were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
hy members during the three days ended 


LUMBERMAN | 
Following f. 0. b. 


sales 


Wednesday, May 13, Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales, and are based on 
mixed car orders. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Fine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S 


6” 3” 10” 12” 
( selects Al. .- $42.75 $41.69 $51.17 $72.03 
D selects AL..... 28.58 -30.36 40.40 59.42 
No. 1 common Als 31.00 30.00 39.00 ailer ad 
No. 2 common AL 23.86 21.12 21.16 27.77 
No. 3 common AL 15.12 15.27 15.44 15.66 


SHopP, 5/4 AND 6/4, S2S— 

No. 1..$25.35 No. 
SELECTS S28, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” 
C select AL....$54.08 
BEVEL SIDING, 6” C 


. $12.75 
AND WIDER 

I) selects AL.... $40.00 
26.38 





No. 4 CoMMon, S2S, RW RL ree 8.50 
Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” Q” 10” 19” 
C selects AL.....$58.00 $58.00 paki 
D selects AL..... 42.06 42 4 10 $50. 24 $82.87 
No. 1 common AL 38.93 19.0: 14.00 70.00 
No. 2 common AL 31.47 31.49 31.41 39.21 
No. 3 common AL 19.50 20.50 20.56 26.08 
SELECTS S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
SS WO Fibs sank coceews . $78.00 
erent, Bete. OF Co vk vcacccvesr< 32.00 
No. 4 CoMMON, S2S, RW, RL 12.25 
Larch and Fir 
No. 1 dimension, 2x 6” 16’ or sop hh. i 
NO. 1 dimension, 2x10” 16¢°...... : soe BBIO 
No. 3 dimension, S2S RL 1x” 13.46 
Vert. gr. flooring eae i” RL 1.68 
Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6" RL... 22.50 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 11.—Following are 


prices prevailing today in this market: 

LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, 1x3-inch— 

B&better, $40.00; No. 1 common, $37.00; No. 
2 droppings, $27.0. 

LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, 


Rough, merchantable grade, water delivery— 
6&8-inch 10-inch 12-inch 14-inch 16-inch 
$36.00 $42.00 $54.00 $65.00 $76.00 


GEORGIA AIR DRIED ROOFERS— 

Tongued and grooved, %-inch, 6-inch width, 
$19.50. 

KILN DRIED YELLOW PINE ROOFERS— 

Tongued and grooved, standard, 6-inch width, 
$24.00. 

NortTH CAROLINA PINE RovuGH Box, No. 1— 

10-inch, $26.00. 12-inch. $27.00. 

NorRTH CAROLINA PINE FINISH, 


eS cre eee eee $40.00 

NorTH CAROLINA PINE STEPPING, 

ee ee ES”. er ee $59.00 

NorTH CAROLINA PINE DIMENSION, No. 2 & bet- 
ter— 

S4S, %-inch scant, 2x3-inch, 9-foot, $20.00; 
2x3-inch, 16-foot, $21.00. tough, 2x10-inch, 


$23.50 





69 
NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b., Wausau, Wis.: 
AsH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 46.00 $ oy a $ 22.00 
6 8. 22.00 


6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 HT 00 22.00 
8/4 100.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 22.00 
BrrcH— 
4/4 80.00 60.00 38.00 26.00 18.00 
5/4 85.00 65.00 45.00 33.00 19.00 
6/4 90.00 70.00 52.00 35.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 100.00 90.00 80.00 60.00 Sees 
12/4 105.00 95.00 85.00 65.00 one 
16/4 ... 160.00 145.00 130.00 one 00 
5/8 ... 70.00 55.00 30.00 23.00 ‘ 
3/4 ... 72.00 58.00 34.00 23.00 ‘ 
Thin 4/4 72.00 58.00 34.00 ee nals 
Price of No. 2 and better, 1x4 inch and 


wider, 4- and 6-foot lengths, $30. 

For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16- foot, 1x4 inch, two 
face clear, $70; one and two face clear, $55; 
1x5-inch, two face clear, $85; one and two face 
clear, $65. 


Sorr MAPLE— 


4/4 ... 60.00 50.00 38.00 25.00 18.00 
5/4 ... 65.00 55.00 43.00 30.00 19.00 
C/4 1.2. FSS 67.00 55.00 35.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 82.00 72.00 62.00 39.00 19.00 
Sort ELu— 
FAS No. 1&Sel. No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 ... 60.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4... 70.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ..« 75.00 55.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 80.00 60.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 . 90.00 70.00 40.00 aye 
12/4 - 100.00 80.00 45.00 shee 
Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 ... 80.00 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
§/4 ... 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 85.00 52.00 a aii 
12/4 ... 115.00 95.00 57.00 *30.00 
*Bridge plank, add $4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 

4/4 - 65.00 55.00 42.00 24.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 68.00 58.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 72.00 62.00 50.00 30.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 75.00 65.00 55.00 34.00 24.00 

10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 ee 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 ewe 
Keystock, Ay $72; or on grades, FAS, $80; 
5/4, $75; or on grades, FAS, $85; 


No. 1, $60; 
No. 1, $65. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


/4 85.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 14.00 
5/4 90.00 70.00 60.00 38.00 18.09 
6/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 18.00 
8/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 18.00 

HARD MAPLE— 

4/4 - 67.00 57.00 45.00 34.00 14.00 
5/4 ... 80.00 60.00 48.00 36.00 18.00 
6/4°... 85.00 65.00 50.00 36.00 18.00 
S/¢ ... 99080 70.00 60.00 36.00 18.00 
ea ee ty 00 90.00 75.00 50.00 cue 

2, ier 5.00 105.00 90.00 52.00 

16/4 170, 00 150.00 130.00 _ 
Harp MAPLE ROUGH FLOORING STock— 
No.1 — 2 No. 8A 
com. com. 
Eee er ee $43.00 $33. 00 $23.00 
iO ak ruln rete wir Crean 45.00 35.00 25.00 
DEN saa an laiave- alee culos we & meee 35.00 25.00 
BEECH— No. 2 and better 
OF 7 ES ey ee en Eee 38.00 
OY <a inne eiiataie a aed wee eleienle wet 47.00 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
eee $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $35. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by 





Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 





mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 
flooring mill basis during the week ended 
May 9: 
F irst Second Third 
Oo a algae ates $61.75 $51.63 $31.27 
Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 


mills, lower Michigan: 


FAS No. 1 & sel. 

SFR vcccorvesinwwanesieeese's $110.00 $ 85.00 

i, MP CLUR TORU E TOC eT 115.00 90.00 

Se shaveteretanevan wpe 120.00 95.00 

arr or ee 125.00 100.00 

DPE. ssawatsceeeends eave ne 150.00 125.00 
Se dbed tes serdar isewen 160.00 135.00 
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Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended May 5, Chicago basis: 
$/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FIGURED RED GUM— ——. , 
Qtd. PAS... cceceeeeeees SS) | Tic uth adeseh -wuiuaaieowen dexkawwwsaws 37.00 
Rep GuM— eS ccc BOO ante BORO 8 Ess h ev RARER S| RENO oO 
Qtd. FAS... 81.50 SiS BESO Si.SOR O6.00  caiceivvsccs ReD OAK— 
mm. See. 62.580 «= svtesccvscese 51.50 1.50@ 60.75 Qtd. No. 1 
Pin. No. 1 &sel fk ee ee ee a ea 
on... Bee OO.2e Caan GE asdcucdéccsene cananzobevees Pin. FAS... 60.75@ 67.50 69.00@ 79.50 84.50 97.75 
i eo. ee Se cies eaeeeuwe | 2. eee rer aa No. 1&sel. 38.00@ 43.50 .........0. 53.00 54.75 
ae = 2 ME Lonsscnckehe xaedadekeane stakes 
ge ere  Rccee GE EE Vaicesekeees seacsvedecus 14.50 
No. Tesch, 51.00@ 38.35 IIIILIILIL 3528@ 3873 aio@ ¥5.35  MixeD Oax— 
Pin. FAS Sd. wormy. 29. SM cig Oo ant aa Pa aah ae kaha 
PE: ccvcwonpabes GE éjQ-  Wweiswwwrsccder auwsaewarwcn PoPLAR— 
i» pee Se EG lS: ae ee. S| ee een mer Pe ace WE icchcnenecdne Benewcdoeaad chew nea came 
No. 1&sel. 28.50@ 31.75 33.50 32.50 jj —=  _——§ wuacsevecees Saps 7 Ee PEE abwiadseiweé GEARS RECESEA. cen me 
No. 2 2 26.006 @ = (84.00@ 26.50 36.25 37.75 ccccccccsece Sepe Geel. 4655 jj sevrvacverss 0.25 62.25 
RO Gri fe AM i 8 Oe ae oe ae Se - aaa ae men No. 1 — 33.56 Sr gawac awakes) Aiea wie cue eae oak as 
ia alii Cialis No. 2-A.. 28.2 IR eee a xe tae en eens 
; pry hon iin aia: aii ~~ ee eee ec eee eke el fede oe. 
“No. 1&sel. 30.50@ 34.25 2.2.1.2! paxasaeecnes 31.75 Sort MAPLE— , 
No. 9.A a 26.75 So ON ae ae eo, eee er Se No. 2 CHPOCS FCOHTHEC OC CRED Sewoeeeeeoeceen C8 BCR BOSSES 30 25 
Se I ee ee eee ca erecta cues Sort ELM— 
Asu— RCC MEE | eae ee are latdigd sete: 
FAS : ; 65.00 SO.75 83.75 85.50@ S8.75 ee, 28 00 
oe, SHeel... 40.70 48.25 co cavicecsens 50.75 61.00 "gar ileal oe ere SP RES ONE EM A 
No. 2...... 30.00 2” 8 ae ere ree No. 2 28.50 lili TERNS AR ORR 
No. 3 0.75 a WILLOw— 
NO. 3.0000. 2075 even eee eeee. FAS ...... as 
Waits OaAk— : — MAGNOLIA— 
Qtd. FAS...121.50 124.00 oS ee ee eee re ne WO ene eee ma. sre oacs ht) eee oe 
No. 1&sel. 68.50@ 70.00 Rg ase ey ere ee ea Pe No. 1&sel JP i, 3X: See 35.75 36.00 
No. 2.... 37 : : Sa a ae re as re No. 3 .. ee 060—CtCtC Pw NG 27.75 26.00@ 27.50 
Pin. FAS. 87.00 S89.75@ 95.00 95.00 105.00 PECAN— 
No. 1&sel 9.50 57.2 60.75@ 68.50 71.75 | eee meee t«‘(‘<(izOé*é‘Cé KY 5.00 66.00 
No. 1 com AL See i n+ pirewed we owas er ee eee 
No 2 ( 6.50 11.2 Sey eh ee No. 1 com oe 0Cti( te ee ee 10.00 $9.00 
a i  - . Stknereena pe we eninasiaiie’®  detslaap eee’. , HoLLty— 
NO n 1ia@ 2 0 are i es SOE 0606060tiéCCek ue wm © Mtarclotalincla@ a Gta” “lard wsoe 
OAK FLOORING NORTHERN PINE cent of degrade developed in running may be 
included at grade price. lor partition, all 
. ae , , a er ere : : Pe : grades, all $1.50. 
ee oe quotations, Chicago f 4 ~ po tna prices qn northern white pine For —— 3-inch or less in width, S48, add 
sin ote ; “ 3.50, product of strip ripped and bundled. All 
Cheer 008, edt. rt x a Sito be Common Rough Boards and Pencing— grades of 5-inch, $1 more than 10-inch; 5-inch 
, 10-14 ft. 16 ft. 18-20ft, S48, add $1.50. 
Stee, Wome SOE. 2 7 oe hy 4 oes or +4 a Se ee $48.25 $55.25 $50.25 For rabbitting, add $3. 
elect qtd. wht. . : \ ; 50.25 52.25 50.25 
Select qtd. red.. 62.00 55.00 60.00 48.00 ct 5125 5195 No. 1 Piece Stuf, mt or “s— . 
Clear pln. wht.. 80.00 60.00 58.00 46.00 2h 58.25 55.25 ” ” 6 3. 10-12-14" 16’ = 18-20 
Clear pln. red... 68.00 60.00 56.00 50.00 25 83.25 86.25 <= 47.... 5 $34.75 $33.75 $36.75 
Select pln. wht. 65.00 50.00 40.00 39.00 No. 2 2h 43.25 43.25 2x 6".... ‘25 32.75 = 35.75 
Select pln. red.. 54.00 51.00 40.00 39.00 25 13.25 43.25 2X 8".... ‘75 33.75 = 36.75 
No. 1 wht 36.00 1.00 26.00 25.06 OD $1.25 43.25 2x10". ware d 25 38.25 38.25 
—— 2 wee. 36.00 ».00 26.00 ».00 2a $1.25 $3.25 2x12”.... ° -49 39.25 39.25 
No. 2 mixed.... 24.00 3.00 13.00 12.00 : 25 50.25 55.25 No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No, 1. For 
1x2” %x1%” No 49 27.79 26.75 rough, deduct 50 cents. For D&M, add $1.50. 
a $92.50 $91.50 z i 29.52 81S only, $1 more than rough. 
Cee ee, MO ccceccesscctenesuds 89.50 89.50 "9 31°95 oi'as Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4-foot and longer— 
ee , Wav cevcctecnsaseee « Taae 68.50 95 26 Os 38°95 —— 
Select Gt. red... ccccccccccccse - 71.50 68.50 i tek en B&btr Cc D E C&btr. 
WEE a ncccecnaverennts 66.50 66.50 For all white pine (Pinus Strobus), add $1. 4» $30.50 $27.50 $20.50 $17.50 $23.50 
SB ME ncckuciovsesasana 61.50 61.50 For ripping, add $1 per cut. For resawing gv ['"""' 37.50 35.50 26.50 21.50 31.50 
i i ed sexeenel 58.50 57.50 rough, add $1; S2S and resawed, add $1.50 to ~ ‘****’ ake paces rie ati 
Select qtd. red........ccceeeecs 55.50 55.50 price of S2S. For S1S or 82S, add 50 cents. Siding may contain 40 percent of 10-foot 
No. 1 pin. wht.. . 35.50 33.50 For plain shiplap, S2S, CM, S4S, SIS1E or and shorter. 3eaded ceiling, *%-inch, $1 more 
IE ee * 35.50 33.50 Well curbing, add 50 cents. For grooved roof- than siding. Selected length, $2 extra. Siding 
No. 9 mined nackte nines iedbilie kc eadt hal sae 18.50 17.50 ing, drop siding, O. G. shiplap, ceiling or run to OG, $2 extra; product of strip as it 
seg eg cgi Gal ae tia tae : : sheathing lath, add $1. Not to exceed 10 per- grades. 


Wew York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For a a stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, 


APPALACHIAN WOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 11.—Average whole- 





sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture’ hardwoods: 
PLAIN WHITE OAK— 
4/4 5&6/4 8/4 
FAS $85@100 $100@115 $138@12 + 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 50 60@ 65 70@ 7 
No. 2 com..... 30@ 33 38@ 40 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 24@ 26 26@ 28 
Sd. wormy ... 38@ 40 55@ 57 60@ 62 
PLAIN RED OAK— 
os! Peers 75@ 80 80@ 85 90@100 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 48 52@ 55 58@ 62 
No. 2 com..... 28@ 30 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 27@ 30 28@ 30 
CHESTNUT— 
yO! res 70@ 75 85@ 90 95@100 
We, 1 COMP. ccs 43@ 46 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 21 20@ 21 20@ 21 
Sd. wormy & 

No. 2 com... 28@ 31 32@ 35 36@ 38 
No. 1 & btr. sd. 

wormy ..... 31@ 35 33@ 36 38@ 40 

PoPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 

18” & wdr...130@135 140@145 150@155 
DE. iaekine wane 90@100 105@115 120@130 
Saps & sel.... 70@ 75 80@ 90 95@105 
i ae 48@ 52 55@ 60 60 65 
Be Be. ccsccs I33@ 36 40@ 43 45@ 48 
SE ae 24@ 26 28@ 30 29@ 31 

MAPLE— 
ie cecteeeseas 75@ 78 78@ 83 84@ 87 
No. 1 com.&sel. 47@ 50 55@ 60 64@ 69 
No. 3 COM...++ 33@ 36 38@ 41 39@ 42 





This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 27. 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 12.—Northern 
trade is rather quiet and retailers and con- 
sumers are not disposed to add extensively 
to their stocks. A good many small lots are 
moving, on account of the increased amount 
of home modernization. Prices are unsteady, 
owing to much competition. 


HARDWOODS 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 
quotations continue to show 
while the offerings are large. 
tering into commitments 
uncertain course of prices. Furniture men 
are waiting to see what the results of the 
various exhibitions will be, while other con- 
sumers deem it expedient also to go slow. 
The developments in the export market are 
not of a notable character, though the out- 
look seems to have undergone some improve- 
ment. 


pine 


11.—Hardwood 
wide differences, 
Caution in en- 
is dictated by the 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 
mand is light, and 
weak. Prices are 


May 12.—Hardwood de- 
the market is somewhat 
down about one-third from 


those of two 
said to have been in sap gum, though other 
woods are all off considerably. Wholesalers 
feel that the bottom has been about reached. 
Consumers are keeping their stocks down to 
a low level. 


years ago. The chief drop is 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 11.—Southern 
hardwood continues weak and unsettled, with 
comparatively little inquiry except for small 
lots for industrial users. Dimension stock is 
slightly more active, oak and gum squares be- 


ing taken for the furniture and auto trades. 
Prices continue very irregular, but old-line 
mills are trying to maintain lists against 


keen competition. 


CYPRESS 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 11. 
cypress offerings is on the increase, and some 
gains in distribution are noted. Ordinary 
grades are being sought for a variety of pur- 


—Interest in 


poses at competitive prices. High grade 
Gulf stocks are being firmly held. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 11.—Improve- 


ment in the buying of cypress planing mill 


and interior trim stock and outside finish is 
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reported. Retailers are buying small lots. 
prices are still weak but show signs of stiffen- 


“WESTERN PINES 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 12.—The market in 
the western pines is not showing much 
change, either as to activity or prices. te- 
tailers as well as industrial users are not 
adding to their stocks. Lots bought for re- 
modeling are generally small California 
sugar pine is showing steadiness. 


NEW YORK, May 11.—There has been 
some improvement in demand for Idaho and 
Pondosa items of late, with the result that 
prices are holding well. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 12.—TInquiry is 
good, but buyers seem to be holding off be- 
cause of price. Mill representatives are find- 
ing the field highly competitive. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., May 12.—Some sanguine 
wholesalers think they detect a shade more 
life in the quiet market for eastern spruce. 
Orders for frames are coming along in spas- 
modic fashion. The base price remains at 
$36@38. Random is moving slowly at easy 
quotations. Boards are dull, and prices barely 
steady. The lath market continues firm de- 
spite limited buying, as supplies in first 
hands are light 


HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., May 12.—Wholesalers say 
that an inquiry for eastern or northern 
spruce boards has been such a rare event 
of late that it is doubtful what would prove 
to be the going price. The “regular” quota- 
tions remains at $28 for clipped, and $27 for 
random. Very little is being done in native 
plank and timbers except around country 
mills, where there is some call for use in 
road and bridge work. Western hemlock is 
dul! and prices weak and irregular. 

NEW YORK, May 11.—A seasonal demand 
for hemlock continues, with light supplies of 
eastern hemlock and ample stocks of western. 
tetailers are buying according to needs, and 
few, if any, yards have large stocks. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 11.—The weakness 
in ocean freight rates is making for uncer- 
tainty in the Douglas fir market, in that 
some shippers manage to obtain better terms 
than others. Various shippers contracted 
for liberal steamer space and have had to 
push forwarding in order to utilize it. 

NEW YORK, May 11.—Suburban dealers 
have been fairly active in the Douglas fir 
market the last week, especially in West- 
chester and Long Island, where building is re- 
ported to be progressing. The retailers are 
buying warily, and stocks are small. Lum- 
ber receipts are greatly curtailed, and prices 
are holding firm. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 12.—Demand for 
Douglas fir is still far below normal for this 
season. Aside from a little industrial buy- 
ing for immediate needs, there were few sales 
made in this market. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


BOSTON, MASS., May 12.—The market here 
for southern pine is quiet. Prices are cer- 
tainly no stronger, and roofers have sagged, 
S-inch air dried having been offered at as 
little as $21.50. There is some call for par- 
tition right along and quotations keep about 


Steady. 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 11.—Georgia pine 
demand is active enough to prevent accumu- 
lations, with quotations maintained. The 
mills are for the most part enabled to pro- 
ceed with production on a fairly large scale. 
While interest in North Carolina shortleaf 
Seems to be greater than it was, many in- 
quiries seem to be made to test out the 
market. The movement is rather restricted, 
With the competition sufficiently keen to 
hold prices at low levels. Despite the cur- 
tailment in production which has taken 
Place, stocks are ample. Box makers are 
buying with rather more freedom, and the 
needs of the builders are also showing indi- 
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cations of gains. The assortments on the offered down around $20 and it is hard to get 


wharves here are moderate. 





more than $22 for ordinary log run. 





NEW YORK, May 11.—Some substantial 


sales of southern pine lumber have been re- 
ported in the last week, but generally the Amendments to Building Code 


purchases are’ of small lots for quick de- 

livery. Yards are not well stocked and are Disapproved 

buying only when they have to replenish. Kansas City, Mo., May 11.—The public 
Competition is not as keen as it was last Se 3 


year, but, as one firm put it, it is stringent '™Provements committee ot the Kansas City 
enough. council disapproved the amendments to the 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 11.—Wholesalers 


building code proposed by the lumbermen of 


a4 ans ‘ity. The amendments called for sanc- 
report a better run of fill-in orders from local Kansas City Phe a ' 


and up-State retailers for finish, flooring. sid tion of the construction of semi-fireproof apart- 
ing, dimension and sheathing. Prices are ments up fo three stories in height. ; 
holding pretty well in uppers, and are up 50 The action of the committee came after a 


cents to $1 in lower grades. Houses having third hearing on an ordinance introduced by 
branches in Cleveland, Detroit and Buffalo re- the local lumber interests. Twice before the 


port improved retail buying at the branches. 


committee disapproved the measure, but the 


KANSAS CITY, MO. May 12.—Southern Council referred it back to the committee to give 
pine mills reported a slight seasonal improve- l!umbermen an opportunity to introduce the 
ment in demand last week. Buying is still amendments for semi-fireproof apartments, the 


in small lots for immediate shipment. Some _ original ordinance 
crating lumber is being sold every day to buildings. 
industrials. 


calling for non-fireproof 





SHINGLES AND LATH Romance of ares Revealed 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 12.—Shingle and W 
lath sales have been well maintained, and by City Track ork 
shipments have been rather heavy during the San Francisco, Catir., May 9.—A new 
last week. Orders are well distributed, and j 


prices are virtually unchanged. 


romance of California’s redwoods was brought 


nis. to light today in the reconstruction of the Sutter 

NEW YORK, May 1 11.—Fastern spruce lath Street line of the Market Street Railway, now 
continue in fair demand, with prices still in progress. This line was one of the first of 
around $4 for rail and water shipments. Sup- San Francisco’s old cable railways to be electri- 
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Views taken during the course of reconstruction of Sutter Street car 
line in San Francisco, where redwood ties were found to be in excel- 
lent condition after 25 years’ use 


plies in the hands of wholesalers are light, 


fied, following the earth- 
quake disaster of April 
18, 1906, the work com- 
mencing before the 
ashes of what once had 
been the city’s down- 
town section had _ be- 
come cool. 
Electrification of the 
Sutter Street line neces- 
sitated the ripping up 
of the cable slot and 
light rails, and the sub- 
stitution of heavy steel 
rails spiked to redwood 
ties. In the present 
work of reconstruction 
these rails and ties are 
being entirely replaced, 
the former having be- 
come worn and battered 
as the result of the 
stream of heavy car 
traffic that has flowed 
over them for the past 
quarter of a century. 
To the astonishment 
of the railway engineers 
the redwood ties, buried 
under the pavement for 
25 years, and carrying 
the brunt of the traffic 
load during that period, 
are in virtually as good 
condition as they were 
when laid in April, 1906. 





and receipts are small. There is also a fair 
demand for West Coast shingles, and good 


supplies of all leading brands. Arrivals this Contract for Creosoted Doug- 


spring, however, have been much lighter than 


for several seasons. las Fir Water Pipe Line 


CLAPBOARDS ABERDEEN, WASH., 


construction ot 3.8 


dull. The yardmen are not disposed to add project, 
to their light stocks until really necessary. 
Prices for eastern spruce and native white 


May 9.—A contract for 
mills of 28-in. creosoted 
BOSTON, MASS., May 12.—Clapboards are Douglas fir pipe line, 


part of a water supply 


has been let by the city of Aberdeen. 
Wood was chosen after local lumbermen and 


j eee ; representatives of the 4L, the National Lumber 
pine clapboards Keep fairly steady on ac- Manufacturers’ Associatio 5 ton West Conc 
count of their scarcity, but some stock from 7 b acts = pte aster: ion anc ad i es wh 

the West Coast is offered at modest figures. aumbermen’s Association appeared before the 


city council and presented facts about the merits 


BOXBOARDS of creosoted wood pipe and emphasized the im- 


BOSTON, MASS., May 12.—There is a con- 
tinued lassitude about the boxboard market. 
Takings of box and shook manufacturers on 


portance to the Northwest lumber industry of 
using lumber locally 
tageous to do so. The creosoted wood pipe bid 


whenever it is advan- 


contract are behind schedule. Some of the Was several thousand dollars lower than the 
box makers describe business as 40 percent steel quotation. Pipe of this kind has been used 
to 50 percent below normal. Excess box extensively for water supply systems throughout 
lumber continues to keep prices depressed. the Northwest and in other parts of the country, 
Some round edge white pine, inch, has been it was brought out at the council meeting. 




















| How to Figure Costs for Advertising 


| In Classified Department 

ie Ce. WEE ovccctaucscvadeaked 30 cents a line 

| For two consecutive weeks...... 55 cents a line 
For three consecutive weeks..... 75 cents a line 
For four consecutive weeks...... 90 cents a line 
For thirteen consecutive weeks. ....$2.70 a line 


For twenty-six consecutive weeks. .$5.40 a line 











For fifty-two consecutive weeks. ..$10.80 a line 























Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 
Count in the signature. Heading 
counts two lines, 
No display except the heading is 
permitted, 
Kkxtra white space figured line 
rate. 
One neh pace advertisement 1s 
equal fourteen line 
Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in th office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisement received later will be placed 
un heading Too Late to Classify 
LL eee LLDLAAI_IUPEX OO 
WANTED MAN FOR OFFICE WORK 
\t re i ‘ puny engaged in strictly 
lust l vor) pertaining to mining industry 
Must exper iced pricing material fron 
mkir rrader nal ib to keep cost records 
Knowles f est tin deta neg and billing es 
entia I I n handwriting tating age 
exp I expected Location—Western 
lent 
Add \ i American Lumberman 
WANTED—FIRST CLASS MAN 
rO REPRESENT UP TO DATE MILL Experi- 
enced in selling Western Pine and Fjr along the 
Rive tow peciall Muscatine to and eluding 
Hannibal both des of the River from Springfield 
| ! to M er Missouri 
Adare W lt care American Lumberman 





SALESMAN WANTED 


A West Coast Lumber Manufacturer and Whole- 
saler of 20 years continuous and successful opera- 
tions, catering to the railroad, carbuilding, indus- 
trial and retail-yard trade, wishes to secure a 
representative for Chicago and contiguous territory. 
Such representative must have energy, understand- 
ing and real ability. Prefer an individual, but 


would consider 
complete 
ba 


an established firm. 
information and references, 
sis preferred in first letter. 
Address “L, 165," care American Lumberman. 


Give full and 
and indicate 





A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS 
BUYER AND SELLER TOGETHER 





WANT INDUSTRIAL SALESMEN 


New York. Pacific Coast wholesaler 
real co-operation, wants active sales- 
Spruce, Hemlock, Cedar and West- 
lusive territory, commission or profit 


For Chic 
who will 
men, sell 
ern Pines, 
sharing b 

Address ‘“K., 


ago, 
give 
Fir, 
exc 
asis 
160,” 


care American Lumberman. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Sy 





a 





May 16. 


1931 

















WANTED 














WANTED | 





_Salesmen 


LSS LLLP IS ~~, LLLP SS SS AS 


CYPRESS SALESMEN 








If you can sell bandsawn tidewater red cypress and 
need a connection who can generally meet legiti 
mate competition write u giving full particulars 
elf, territory and present representation 
Address “W. 157,"" care American Lumberman 
SIDE LINE MEN 
ro sell the HIATT EXPERT PIECE PRICER and 
POCKET SIMPLEX PRICK BOOK to Ibr. mer- 
hants. Easy to sell, big demand, liberal commissions, 
lL. W. HOLLY & SONS CO., Des Moines, lowa 
WANTED—REPRESENTATIVE 
To eall on contractors and builders. Have a 
mone making proposition for a hustler No 
oney to invest Every builder a prospect 
( Bb. MARTIN, Dresden Rd., Zanesville, Ohio 





Employment 


PAA Ieee eee re 


COMBINATION PLANING MILL MACHINE MAN 





Band and circular saw filer, detail or stock mill 
work, either all electric or counter driven ma- 
chines, variety and novelty as log band and plan- 
ning mill rip and resaws Make cutters for any 
kind of detail or standard moulding matcher and 
profile work, also keep up belts, heads, knives, 
ete check and grade mill work Familiar with 
the operations and upkeep of heavy duty band 
resaw timber mills and sizers, inventable ideas on 
mechanical problems Now employed and giving 
satisfaction. Time for notice before change. First 
class reference from large lumber concerns Pres- 
ent job on all electric moulders and matchers as 
well as saw rigs. Married, 32 years of age. 
Address “‘R. 165," care American Lumberman 
TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTS JOB 
Eastern half Missouri and Southern half Illinois 


including 
yellow pine 
ern pines. 
Consider 
Ze. Oe 


St. Louis. Thoroughly 
and hardwood. 
Now employed, 
salary or 
FARRIS, 1100 


experienced in 
Also fir and the west- 
but mill about cut out. 
commission Good reference. 
Louisville Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


ACCOUNTANT-BOOKKEEPER 
General office 


years general 
Address “‘R. 





man, desires 
and retail office 
156,"’ care 


position. 
experience. 
American 


Eighteen 
Married. 
Lumberman., 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


Either hardwood or pine. ( 
a good hard feed. Can give 
up-to-date mills. Can come 

Address “‘L. 163,’’ care 


‘an make a saw stand 
good reference in fast 
at once. 

American Lumberman. 





CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE RESULTS 


That’s why people who want something or 
have anything to sell use the clearing house 
section. Advertise in the WANT AND FOR 
SALE Department to get it or sell it. Read 
the Classified advertisements every week. 





ACCOUNTANT-BOOKKEEPER 


Located in W. Va., open for position, Eight years 
manufacturing experience with band mills, four 
years with wholesalers. Familiar with cost, tax 
and financial statements 

Address “R. 168,’’ care American Lumberman. 





A-1 CIRCULAR SAWYER & FILER WANTS JOB 


8 years’ experience on right and left hand portable 








sawmills, sawing 25 varieties of timber. ean do 
my own dismounting, setting up ete Will go 
anywhere A-1 references 
Address “S. 154,"" care American Lumberman., 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
Want line of millwork to sell on commission in 
eastern Pennsylvania and southern New Jerseys 
Address “*W 151," care American Lumberman 
WANTED POSITION 
hy first-class cireulat saAWYe! ana filer (ood 
hammerer 
Address “W. 152,’ care American Lumberman 





WTD. EXP. RELIABLE HDWD. SALESMEN 
By ire Souther M ifacturer to sell on com 
! : ! , I \ ind Eastern territory) Give 
r t ij tier nd id f territo 

t 
Yo \\ \r r in Lumberman 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 





Available to take complete charge of several yards 
or large city yard, IS years’ experience in a 
western state. Capable buyer Best of references; 
married 

Address ““M. 156."" care American Lumberman 


Employment 


LALLA PLD LD LDP PD DP OD PD DD I I ID ID SD 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


Desires position as manager or assistant to owner 


In or near Milwaukee preferred. Available June 
Ist. Married. excellent references, with plenty 
of ability. Employed, Interview desired 


Address ‘“‘S. 156," care American Lumberman. 





SUCCESSFUL RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Wants a cle: 


in-cut, sincere connection. Eastern 
Wisconsin preferred. Money-making record. Capa- 
ble, active, with plenty of initiative. Zest of 
references Married Available now. 
Address ‘“S. 155,’" care American Lumberman. 





SALES MANAGER PONDOSA PINE 











Kighteen years’ experience, sales and manufactur 
ing, including box shooks and cut stocks ac 
quainted with trade all consuming districts includ 
ing Southwest Wi take any position with pros 
pects prompt advancement 

Address W 150 care American Lumberman 

GOOD MAN EXPERIENCED IN BUYING 

And selling Yellow Pine wants to hear from whole- 
saler or retailer needing assistant to sales manager 
Would consider representing good wholesa firm 
in producing territ best of references from 
present employer 

Address “W It car American Lum ¥erman 

SPECIAL MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 

And salesman Handle any class of architectural 
work fast and accurate Fifteen years in the 
Atlantic border states Best of reference 

Address “W. 161." care American Lumberman. 





ia yeti STENO.-GENERAL OFFICE MAN 


34 \bou vears lur — nifg xperience—books, 
payrolls pal. credits, espondence, collections, 
inventories, office inugement Available at once 
Any locality. Consider moderate salary Excellent 
references 

Address ““W. 160 eare American Lumberman 





Retail Lumber Yards 


—_—~—~_—e———_——_—OoO 





rr 


A SPECIAL CONFIDENTIAL EXCHANGE 


For executors handling retail lumber estates. 

For banks or creditors agents operating or liquidat- 
ing yards. 

For retail yard 
ment problems. 

A national organization in the building industry is 

continuously in touch with parties seeking retail 

lumber investment opportunities and executives 

seeking management opportunities with investment. 

References exchanged. All correspondence strictly 

confidential. 
Address “‘G. 15 





PAP 


owners with capital or manage- 


4," care American Lumberman. 





WTD. TO PURCHASE RETAIL 
In town not smaller than five thousand population, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, or Iowa. 

Address “‘W. 56,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER YARD 





WANTED TO EXCHANGE 
Income producing properties in city of 60,000 for 





retail lumber yards in south central Wisconsin. 
Address “P. 162,” care American Lumberman. 
CAN PAY CASH FOR GOOD YARD 


town in corn belt 
American Lumberm 


Desirable residence 
Address “L, 151,” 


care in 





WOULD LIKE TO INVEST $100,000.00 
retail lumber 
161," care An 


business 
erican Lumberman 


Lumber and Dimension 


CAN USE CARLOADS GUM SQUARES 


Tn 
Address “I, 








If price right. Send list complete stating dryness 
and full particulars 
Address “W. 154,"" care American Lumberman. 





Timber and Timber Lands 


TIMBER WANTED 
Large responsible operator having cut 
location, wants to buy good tract timber 
age basis (pay as cut). 
Address care 





out present 
on stump: 


W. 155,” 


American Lumbermiin. 











PUBLISH 
WHOLE | 





